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PREFACE 



By Pbof. Hsnby W. Paiikkb, D.D. 



Ths author of this volume lived to complete the book, except 
the preface, which has been assigned to me, who knew and loved 
him for nearly half a century. Much of the volume was written 
in Mr. Grinneirs last days, in the midst of manifold business and 
while suffering from disease — sometimes in severe pain while 
dictating to an amanuensis. Still, it is one of those valuable 
books of reminiscence (probably the more photographic because 
rapid and free in expression), of which there are too few in the 
past, and which give a better insight into events and men than 
formal history — in this case, both state and nationaL How few 
men, of wide acquaintanceship and action, appreciate the future 
value of their recollections, not prized by them for the same reason 
that posterity would highly prize the story, namely, the narrator's 
familiarity with, the facts. I ouvo urged upon a sopttiagenariiin, 
who could wpII say pars fid of early western JN^ew York, and of 
much of New England in the first half of this century, the duty of 
talking out his reminiscences on paper; but he persisted rather in 
compiling a useless bouk on the french Bevolution, which, natu- 
rally enough, had made as hearsay a profound impression on him 
in his boyhood. 

To look through the eyes of Mr. Grinnell's memory in this book 
is to behold a great panorama of events and men, in the most inter- 
esting stages of our progress — the founding of States and the 
l^iolding of the Union and Freedom. To look into his eyes, as 
one can almost do in reading his pages, is to look into a large, 
noUe natove of marvellonfl aotivitiesi ol remarkable individuality } 
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and tliis alone renders the book a blessing to the youthful who 
may be inspired by liis energetic and lofty example. 

A full appreeiation of Mr. GrinueH's chapters, in tlie minds of 
those who knew him, carries with it a vivid impression of his 
remarkable personal qualities. The reverse of tall, of very solid 
build, with a short, strong neck and fearless temiK'raiiH'iit, all 
his stunly fighting endowment took the direction of indomituble 
energy in enterprise and of intrepid assertion of everytiiing right 
and good; and the always overflowiiii; surjilus of his vital energy 
took the shape of superabounding gm d nature. His manner was 
tlie freest and cheeriest to all iii rsuiis, on all occji6ion.s; his plans 
and o{)inions, of the largest pattern; his disj)Osition, utterly devoid 
of selfishness and any trace of nicannrss; his feeding, so bright and 
hopeful as to exclude the thongiit of anything dark in the uni- 
verse, except it might be present injustice to be righted, or want 
and suffering to be relieved. Though not a tlieoretical, he was a 
practical coinniunist, holding every hour and j»ower and possession 
ready for the common good. Indeed, he must have struck every 
thoughtful acquaintance as a rare, even unexampled, plienomenou 
of exhaustless activity and generosity. Of course, with such a 
nature he was fraidc, nrvw stinting expression of his thought and 
feeling, in any presence whatsoever; and so franli. that sometimes, 
as in this book, his felicitation over all j)ersons, all things, when it 
included himself might seem like egotism, whereas he most cer- 
tainly held a modest o'pinion of himself and liis deeds. In fact, 
he lived outside of himself in enterprises, in beneficence, and in a 
singularly worshij>ful regard towaid men justly eminent, as shown 
by much of eulogistic tone in tins Ijook. 

Some of the passages, quoted from himself in the following 
pages, give some hint of his i)ithy styh'. Ids happy Inimor, and his 
truly poetic flights, as an extemporaneous speaker- -.sueh that he 
was sent for or called n])on on all occasions, never failing to fulfill 
expectation. The most of the pages give little impnvssiou of all 
this, written as they were in intervals snatdn-d from business, 
without the stimulus of occasion and audience; and tlie very 
nature of the work, togctlier with advancing disease, lending the 
sober coloring of retrospect, combined with prospect of life's ter- 
mination. Genius of every kind, and esprcially the literary, is 
simply a keen perception of the subtile or manifold inter-relations 
of things, with daring and persistence in embodying the conse* 
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quent conceptions; and I do not hesitate to say tlint ^Iv. Griiinell 
was a genius, and would have made his mark as an author, if he 
had devoted time and elaboration to literary work. The only man, 
so far as my limited knowledge goes, who distinctly recognized 
this, was liev. H. Melville Tenney, his last pastor, who in the 
funeral address, said, "He was of an essentially poetic tempera- 
ment . . . He caught the ideal in every situation . . . 
This element characterized his deeds, his writings and his public 
addresses. His thoughts, tinged with poetic glow, rushed out into 
expression, sometimes faster than logic could arrange them, and 
sometimes they seemed to mingle in inextricable confusion, but 
almost invariably emerged in some telling climax that justified all 
that had gone before. There was a real Carlylian strength m his 
style when at his best." 

One period of Mr. Grinnell's early life, otherwise overlooked, 
was touched upon by Ex-President G. F. Magoun, D. D., on the 
same funeral occasion. " In the employ of the American Tract 
Society, he was the most useful man ever engaged by that great 
truth-distributing organization. He could see more people and say 
more in a dav than any man I ever knew. He was a herald of 
light and truth to the early villages of Iowa and Wisconsin." 

Besides being the founder of several towns (including Chapin, 
Iowa, named after his wife's family), and both founder and presi- 
dent of a university and of two banks, and other institutions, Mr. 
Grinnell held the following official civil appointments : Special 
Agent of the Post Office Department for the North-west — by 
President Lincoln; Arbitrator in adjustment of Wool Schedules 
under the tariff law — by the Secretary of the Treasury; Agent 
to report on Animal Industry in the United States — by the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. The following offices he held by popular 
election: State Senator, 1856, on a platform of Free Schools, no 
saloon.s, and no extension of Slavery; Representative in Congress 
in 1862, and re-elofted in 1864, by 6,000 majority, but declined to 
canvass for a third term. The following were honorary appoint- 
ments: Referee in the Treaty purchase of the Cherokee Neutral 
Lands, and as such conferring with United Ht;it<^s Senators and 
the President; Receiver of the Central Railroad of lonra, and act- 
ing Superintendent, and more than vindicated in his management 
by the Courts and the Press; selection by the National Cattle 
Assodation as Chairman of the Committee on Flearopneumonia to 
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draft the Bill passed by Congress, affecting millions of property by 
its enactment. Add to these, numerous presidencies and other 
offices in State and district associations, directorships of railroads, 
etc. 

From a long editorial on his hfe and work, in the loxva State 
Register, of Des Moines, the ensuing extracts may be made as indi- 
cating the great public estimation in which he was held, far and 
wide : 

" Mr. Orinnell's life rei-cml would Ins a history of Iowa. He was one of the 
leaders of tho noble pioneers who settled iu the t>tate within the tirst decade of 
•Utohood, and hia nncewdng efforts hare done more to develop the oentoml portion 

of the tteta than lia« been aooompUahed by any okher dtinn. 

• ••••• 

*'It i& diihcult to writ« of Mr. Grinnell in a brief article. His splendid life 
record has been » oootinuoos labor of lore for bia State and Nation. He waa a 
elooe atndent, a constant reader, a deep thinker and one ot the moat condenaiTe 

writers and spealcers of his time. His short, vigorous and Pxprt*ssivo sent^nrea 
always betokened his conscientiousness, fidelity to principle and uuAWcrviug iuteg* 
tity. Of a progreaalve monld he waa continnally atriving for Improved uethoda 
and better regulations in all thealEaimof life No state boundarleo could enoom- 
pasj< his good M ork. TIti has lieen a prominent and zoalctis ! iKon r \n thi; hu.sincss, 
dturch, educational, temperance and political affairs of the 8uie and Nation, and 
had gained the personal acqnaintance and reapeet of more of the leading men of 
the pa.Kt forty years than any man who has lived continuotisly in Iowa during the 
pt-riud uariifil. Ho had a personal acquaintance with Wondell Phillips, Charles 
iSumuer, TiiuU. Steveui», Horace Greeley, Henry Ward Iteecher, John Brown and 
nearly all the other noted etnteamen, acholan, nriniateia and pntilota of his time, 

and was popular with all of them, aa he haa alwi^ been with all good people. 

• ••••• 

" Ho was engaged for se%'cral years in compiling reminiscenccii of the past forty 
yeata. Hla notes, Kbrary and memory were all stored wiUi data gathered by him> 

self, and we understand tliat he rompletcd his book, or nearly completed it, before 
he was compelled to cea«o his labors, by the disease that finally conqurred the 
spirit that never acknowledged defeat from any other source. This hiisiory will be 
inYalnable to all coming generatiena of thia atate aa he baa indnded lown men and 

timeain hi^ r. miniacencesof thepaafe fonr decadea. 

• ••••• 

" After Emancipation, the gooil heart of Mr. Grinnell took up the work of edu* 
oatlon lor the negro, as actively as be had participated in the strngi^le for freedom. 
To the black race he was the f<>reu)ost and most conspiciuuis fi iind and cham* 
plon in Iowa. When this stale, tirst of all in the Union, enfranclii.Ht>d the negro in 
1808, he was the leader of it all, and made every stump eloquent with his apiwals 
for Jnstloe to the oppressed race. Deep in the heart of the black men always will 
live the mcniorj' of Mr. Grinnell. 

"Mr. flriiinell's life bf;;an in Vermont In IS.'l, and elated in Iowa in IWH. 
Between thu cradle at New Haven, Vt., and the deathbed at Grinnell are seventy 
long years of high thinking and noble living— a ]41grimaga that reada like the 
scriptural accounts of the lives of the elect who walked v. iili Co^l and who in their 
hearts c irri'-d t)>e , onv !..>i>.iiess of a di\inely appointi d mivsion on earth. The 
two lacu thai &uud uui moot prumiueutly lu lao earthly pilgrimage of this 
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divinely gifted man were his devotion to truth and hia love of IrccUotn. Ft;arle« 
b eq w a e deeply oonsdoiiB tliat he ww right and li«a trnth and juetloe im his side, 

be remained until the great struggle was over, a lender In tlio ranks of antl-shlTeiy 
and pro-l'nion thinkers and workers. Of the end he never desi>aired. The dark 
dayb came, the clouds lowered, human hearts were burdened with almocit more 
than Iraman etrenieth ooald bear, God and vietory seemed to hesitate between the 
North and tlio South, the Right and "Wrtmg — hut here was one strong man* 
whose hope dimmed not, whose faith faltered not, and whose cotin^ fonook him 
not. 

" Distinguished In pablie life, Mr. Orinnell was loved In private life. He was 

a man of the home before he was a n»an of the rostrum, the forum or the school. 
With him the home was the beginning of all that is noble and all tliat is pure. It 
was with him the source of |>enional struuglh and National security, lie loved his 
■own home. He loved the wife of his heart who tendwiy consecrated there her life. 
He loved his «"hihlren with the warmth of a great heart. This man's life, so fear- 
less in the discuj^^^ion of public questions, so brave always, was a"? tender and as 
gracious as a woman's in his own home. Outside of tiie love of his family he M as 
loved by thonaands. He had troops of Mends and never were friends mere loyal 
to any man. He held them In the grasp of his strong love, and as he neared life's 
end they gn w m arer and dearer to him. Tli'-y flmuuht nf him and lie tliouj,'ht of 
them. They inquired more and more uarnciitiy aiicr liiui as he grew weaker and 
weaker, and from a deeper depth of gratitade sent baek to them his fervent, * God 
bless yoa all*. 

"Mr. Clrinnell, by residence belonged to f'lrinnell, liy faith to the Congrega- 
tioual Church auid by politics to the Kepublicuu party, but in a wider, truer sense 
he belonged to no city, no sect and no party — bat to the people, to the state and to 
the cause of the greate.«!t good for all men. His good will, sympathy and assistance 
w» r<' il' iiicil to IH1 uood cau.se. He investigated all sii]>j«'( (s of human tliought. He 
labored in ali liclds of human endeavor. And wliutever he espoused, whatever he 
toached, he enriched with the love of a warm heart and the genius of a determined 
spirit striving for success. Poor, struggling, full of hope, full of ambition in his 
youth ; active, pusliins. energetic, enterprising, deterndneil in the prime of life; in 
old ago an oracle, and in death mourned and regretted — such are the life and 
death of Iowa's noble pioneer and honored dtisen, who Ues awaiting the last sad 
rites, at his old home in €Mnnell.'* 

Mr. GriniK'll died of throat disease, complicated with asthma, 
March 31, 1891, at his homo, fronting the park in GrinnelL The 
eloquent tributes paid to him. by his neighbors and the western 
Piess woold make a vohime; some extracts are givra in an 
A]^pondiz. He was buried witk the heartfelt mourning of the 
whole community. 
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CHAPTEB L 




Birthplaee — Anoetirjf — FtmUif PiauMn — Childhood — The Old 
Church and Minuter — ToiU^fid Ifpieodea — The Boy School- 
matter — The ffarrieon Campaign, 

I XHSW the foxtanei if it might so be counted, of rural life and 

humble poverty. The sorrows of orphanage were mine, but £rom 
the dissipations and perils of youth in cities I had a happy 
eiemption. My claim as a loyal Vcrmonter has ever been 
unquestioned, and I refer to my oration in New Haven, after 
nearly a half century of absence, while speaking in the old church 
in the presence of Teterans, friends of my parents, and the later 
generations, as to the minister who moulded the people, and the 
rude but virtuous life of the pioneers. 

My fatlier's name was Myron, the eldest son of Reuben Orin- 
ndl, whom I introduce later. I was lx)rn in New Havert, Vermont, | 
on the 22d of December, 1821, Forefather's day. My father, as 
the orator of the day, was addressing a crowd of grown-up pil- 
grims, in the church, at that hour, rather than greeting the arrival 
of myself, a young pilgrim. 

Josiah was the name given me, in honor of a noted clergyman 
of the town, Josiah Hopkins, while the second name, Bushnell, 
was said to be jointly for the Reverend Jedediah liushnell, of 
Cornwall, and (that the youth thus heavily laden with honor mii^ht 
\h- inolinod to the ministerial vocation) the famous Horace Bush- 
nell, of Hartford, a leader of progressive theology, honored by a 
public park and a monument. Then, Hon. Campbell Bushnell, a 
lawyer of fame, ever claimed that I was named for him, also, by 
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his next friend, my father, which is confirmed by a correspond- 
ence; and if there were wanting an apology for myself, a humble 
actor in tlie role of the ministerial and loj^al professions, I might 
find it both in the names bome and houoiable associations of 
friendship and blood. 

Grinnell is a reminder of Huguenot origin, and an ancestry rich 
in traditions of history, and of men tried and true in the dark 
hours of religious persecutions — men with iron in their blood. In 
peace, their children were men of affairs. They could scale mount- 
ains, navigate seas, ai)d must be classed with the great reformers, 
wftSput <<pBiii2}i^&B lor sale" or religious convictions to barter. 
Ijjjs .the coiR^ipn jemajiit of those who have studied our trcnoalogi- 
.'• ical t^ thutithftfie.'h'as never been one of the name convicted of an 
infamous offense, which opinion I have no oocasion to discredit, 
however indifFerent many of the name may have been to their 
blood, and a fortunate history and environment. 

Grinnelle, in the original French, Iwcame the same name with- 
ont the terminal "e" or witii one less "\," and abbreviated hj the 
loss of an "n''; thnsi ;iro3e the variations of a name from one root, 
being many branches from the same tnmk. There was a family 
"CJoat of Arms." T only look at it, but I do not presume to wear 
it, as I think our children will not. I do not forget the more than 
traditional honor of the family. Grenelle Spring, in Paris, so 
noted, was once in their poflsession, and 'is still known for its 
medicinal value and historic snnonndings. 

It is no idle boast that onr ancestors were real Huguenots. 
Their faith and manhood were tested on the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, in 1685. The issue was sharp — tho Toniinciation 
of their Protestant faith, or the alternative of a bloody strife and 
expatriation in poverty. They chose a peaoeful oonrse, and the 
chronicles of the time give their exit to a home on the chalky cliffs 
of Cardiff, Wales, leaving parks and gardens to their intolerant 
foes. Here, for twenty-five years, enterprise and stunly luMuhood 
were blended with patriotism and religion. Then the family was 
lured into the mignitory tide across the ocean, Avhore they found a 
rude home at Little Compton, Rhode Island, in 1710. Their early 
shelter, a stone house, from which went forth kindred of various 
tastes and ambitions, is still standing. The late Moses H. Grin- 
nell, some thirty years ago on the high wave of prosperity, com- 
missioned me to make a purchase of the historio stone house for 
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the family, a service which I regret was omitted, and tlie j)osses- 
sion will be left, if ever gained, to some member of the family 
of enterprise.* 

Persons bearing our name are few, but they are of diverse 
tastes, and ftmnd engaged in many vocations. There was one 
brancli in the ,Sonth, planters, whom I regret to say developed into 
enoniies of the Union, and are known, many of them, to have 
fallen m the late war, and are now unknown by their loyal kin- 
dred m the North. There wxs the conmiercial branch, Joseph 
Grinnell, of New Bedford, being one of the most conspicuous 
members, just deceased, over ninety years of age. He was a 
kinker. a railway president, and held a place in congress forty 
years ago, shaping our commercial policy as a nation. Henry 
Grinnell, of New York, died in 1874, at the age of seventy-five 
years, a quiet merchant prince, who, with munificent liberality, 
instituted search for Sir John Franklin and party, and tiius was 
discovered what is known as ''Grinnell Land." His enterpise 
became more than national. Moses H. Grinnell, another brother, 
was of the renowned firm of Grinnell & Minturn, New York, 
great shij>-owner8. Mr. Grinnell was elegant in tastes, liberal, :ls 
evinced by the contribution of $20,000 in a single political cam- 
paign ; long a member of Congress, Collector of the Port of New 
York under President Grant, losing the mass of his fortune in 
building the Hudson River Railroad, and spending the later years 
of his life abroad, offended in his political honor by President 
Grant, who would not accept his resignation, but later appointed 
au enemy rather than a friend to the Collectorship. I forbear to 
give the details of this painful episode, but remember well his last 
allusion when I said, "President Grant asked yesterday for your 
health," on which I gained the reply: "Will you please inform 
the President that he is the last person to whom I should answer ; 
for in my dealings with men in the last forty years he is the only 

• I do not forjret that there are persons of our name who inMst that tli(>r<^ 
an arrival oi a branch oi our family at Plymouth, in the early colonial days. 
VncA «f • iMible origiii, embtMliig the tmdltloiwl "time Inotiien," whose faml- 
liee became widely scattered in various pursuits, I do not hold this a simple fainily 
legend, and we must wait on the Idmie ol Mnne one cnxions In genealogical 
r e s e arch for names and dates. 

The Isle Hon. JoMph Otfamell, of New Bedford, Ifaae., gave my yenkm 
ef tiieir origin, migrati<m and settlement. Still, if antiquarian researches are 
prompted by this, and we an fonnd to he of a famUy of higher xepate, it will be no 
cause oX regret. 
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official who had the power and inclination to bring to me shame, I 
will not sav dishonor." This circumstance 1 related to the Presi- 
dent, who said it pained him that his friend would not tolerate an 
explanation of an occurrence which he had many times rcj^rettcd 
when too late to make atonement to his greatphearted, publio- 
spirited friend. 

The New England Society of New York elected Mr. Grinnell 
its President for some ten vcars, and a fashionable clulvhouse of 
that city deemed itself fortunate in possession of his late palatial 
residence, at the corner of Fourteenth Street and Fifth Avenue, so 
long distinguiBhed for the elegant and liberal hospitality of its 
owner. 

Of this frnnily I mention only the daughter of another brother, 
Cornelia (irinnell, who married the poet, N. I*. Willis, She 
opened and maintained in lier widowhood a ladies' school in Nt'w 
York. Admiral Hy. ^Valton (Jrinnell, the son of Henry Grinnell, 
served in the navy daring tlie war with honor, later in the service 
of tho Mikado of Japan, still later puMie adviser to the RcjmVilic of 
Ecuador, and now. 1 think, Ikls retired after a distinguished career. 

Hon. George Grinnell, of Greenfield, Massaehusctts, was long a 
member of Congress, afterward wearing tlie ermine of a just 
judge, an officer in the Congregational church for half a eentury, 
and lived to an advanced age. His descendants hav(» upheld the 
repute of the family. Hon. James S. Grinnell, known as an agri- 
cultural writer, is an autliority on rural affairs. Hon. W. F. Grin- 
nell, long in the Consular service, married a sister of our Vice- 
President Morton, of wlioni he was a business p;irtner, aiul with 
whom he now holds a confidential and honored relation in Wash- 
ington. Leaving unmentioncd a large class less distinguished, but 
alike worthy of honorable family mention, I pass now to 

OUB OWN FAMILY. 

Our grandfather was Reuben (irinnell, a farmer, who removed 
from Salisbury, Connecticut, to Lanesborough, Massachusetts. In 
the year 1791 he migrated to what is known [is Lanesborou;_:h 
Street, in the town of New Haven, Vermont. His children were 
seven, none of whom survive, nor are their descendants numerous. 
Among the sons was Heman ; his only son was the late Josiah 
Hopkins Grinnell, M. D., of Messina, l^ew York. His son, Pro- 
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feasor Ashbell Parmalee Qrixmell, H. B., is at the head of the 
Medical University at Burlington, Vermont. He is a surgeon of 
merited distinction, for whom not his kindred alone predict gieater 
professional eminence. Another son, Judge Julius Sprague Grin- 
nellf of Chicago, is a graduate of Middlebuiy College, Vermont, 
who has early attained national fkme, hy the arraignment, proseeu* 
tion and conviction of the Chicago anarchists in 1887. The world 
knows of their imprisonment and execution, deemed a severe hlow 
to Socialistic theories, and the violence of agitators under our flag. 
Julius is now an able and popular judge of the Superior Court, and 
justly a favorite in the professional ranks which he adorns. 

Myron Crrinnell, my father, was a brother of Heman, and the 
eldest son of Beuben, with whom, after a mention of my maternal 
ancestors, the family narrative will continue. 

Grand&ther Nathaniel Hastings was bom in Scotland; pioud, 
according to the family traditions, of the eminence of his name in 
the annals of that country of renowned heroes. He was the son of 
a farmer. While yet a youth he came to this country and boie a 
part in the war with Great Britain, serving on the side of his 
adopted country, and was wounded at the battle of Flattsburg, 
with honor dying from his wounds. There was left a dependent 
family, among whom was Catherine Hastings, who gained a good 
education by her own exertions and became the wife of Myron 
Grinnell, to whom there were bom four sons; the second being 
Josiah Bushnell, the writer of these sketches. 

As to our family tree : It was neither gorgeous nor traced to a 
deep root If it were, I would not minister to family vanity by a 
genealogical record, on which, in want of personal force, so Quany 
ordinary mortals lean heavily. My parents were from the com- 
mon people, grand as was the French ancestry. Fkther was an 
elegant writer, and a school-master, whose pupil was the only New 
Bnglander knighted by the Queen — the late Sir Curtis M. Lamp- 
son, Bart, of London. He, through r^ard for my father, asked 
me to become a guest at his home in London. Mother was early 
an orphan, bom in Barre, Massachusetts, her father having been 
mortally wounded in the war of 1812. She was intelligent, wise 
and kind. I once thought her too rigid in discipline of the boys, 
but not now, after the lapse of thirty-nine years since she passed 
to her sure and great reward. 

Grandfather Beuben Grinnelli and grandmother Mabel^ mm 
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diaracters whom their descendents remember with pride. Too 
early they fell by the fatal epidemic in Kew Haven, in 1814. I 
learned more of . them by the lips of our early minister, Josiah 
HopkinB, D. D., for whom I was named, than from all other 
Bofuxces — that not being oar day of newspapers and biogiaphies. 

A WKDDUtQ TBXr. 

What changes ! We ride in the Pulman cars. It is trae tradi- 
tion that Grand&ther Beuben, with an ax, '< blazed his way" from 
Salisbuiy, Connecticut, up thnmgh the forests of Vermont, made a 
clearing, put up a log honse^ and returned after marriage to the 
new home with his bride, on a sled drawn one hundred and fifty 
miles by oxen. Their arrival was at night, only to learn that the 
oow, left at the spring by the stack of marsh hay, had been killed 
by the Indians or white marauders, and the cabin burned so far as 
the green logs would allow. The bride admitted in later days to 
the children, that she dropped tears over their calamities and 
perils by the Indians. 

*< We can go back,'* said the husband, "or to the nearest settle- 
ment." "JXo, no," was the sharp answer, "I came hero to stay, 
and am not going back to be laughed at — until we hear the 
Indian whoop. Wo can put on a new cabin roof, and there is the 
spring left^ and no fear of starvation, with plenty of fish and game 
fbr the winter. 

Thero is your heroine! The spirit of the Vermont mothers, 
worthy to rear and impel the boys, even the grand boys, to deeds 
that have since been heralded over the world. 

This is Dr. Hopkins' description of grandfather, his next man 
for twenty-one years: « Energetic, brave, but a stammerer — no 
stombler in locomotion — very thiek in speech, except when he 
prayed; then he was dear, fluent and fervent." By his history 
I judge they wero not mere words. Families came in good num- 
b^ to Kew Haven with the tidal wave of immigration, and the 
next thing was a chiirch. He said, passing through the woods, 
"That pine tree is the finest in the forest, and must be saved, 
with its like, for the meeting-house." Fifty years after it was 
failed and placed in the ohnich I sat npon the troMtamp, proud of 
my ancestral rotation. 

How came the ehuroh? On this wise: Gxandfather sai4 ''I<ot 
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t\w laml rest one year — Moses was the best farmer as well as law- 
maker, and lie ruled that at })rrio(ls uf bcveii years the land should 
rest. Ours is overplowed, and I move that there be no sowing of 
grain this year. 1 have spared luy best trees, handsome as the 
cedars of Lebanon, and our land is w orth no more than acres in old 
Sodom, if, with our rising families, we caiinot have a church and a 
minister." A grand pioneer! 

The meeting-house went up, and it stood the only one in 
town, spacious, comely and lirni, until, after ninety years, it w;is 
destroyed by tire. The grandcluldren have replaced it with an 
edifice of tdi gant adaptation. 

The adoption of Moses' plan, allowing the land to rest, 
enforced an ancient theory in farming, the next year bringing the 
equal of two ordinary crops. A minister was the next demand. 
From the records in the old town I learn that the first minister 
received as salary, Five dolhus a Sabbath, one-fourth cash in the 
spring, and three-fourths cattle in the fall." It was a Yale Col- 
lege graduate. Rev. Silas Hingham, who was the first recipient of 
this niunitieenee. Then came Mr. Hopkins, vvhr» liad been reared 
a farmer, ami wa^ anxious to lessen the salary burtlen by labor, if 
land couhl be had on which to work. Grandfather took up the 
plan of ntili/ing the generosity of the able-lK)died young minister, 
who had heard it hinted that a very tine chopper was spoiled to 
make a common divine. The response being, "Well, let me keep 
my hand in, if I should return to at least an honest occupation." 
There was a parish meeting. A home for the minister was the 
living question, and grandfather hinted to the large landholders on 
the Street that this was the time to test how much they valued 
the worth of a minister in the community. No one responded. 
<*Well," said he, *'I'll give the land"; then, to the question, 
"How much land do you projK)se?" the answer was. For the 

Lord's cause, and not to shauie my rich neighlxjrs, steps on 

front, down through the sugar orchard, cedars and alL Who'll 
measure it ? The honest man who'll live on it." 

This wiis related by Dr. Hopkins, forty years afterward: 
"The parish seemed to be out the next morning to witness the 
land measiiring; I declined the delicate service, a wag saying it 
wasn't fair to take the steps of the tallest man in town in cutting 
off a man's farm; but I stepped it, and wliib^ T heard no regrets at 
the gift, it was rumored that your grandfather did say, ' I thought 
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he bad the longest legs I ever saw/ The stakes were set, and the 
land was over twenty aeres, the most liberal act, and the best 
stroke of policy for the chnicb, during my stay oi twenty-one 
years in New Haven."* 

Dr. H.'s resignation is fresh in memoky. I came from school 
hungry, and father and mother came home from the church meet- 
ing. Motber, with dosed doors, 1 could hear sobbing in the bed- 
room. After coming out we plead to know what was the matter. 
She could not speak. At supper nothiug was eaten save by the 
buys ; fEKther saying with a trembling lip, <<Ohildien, du yuu know 
Mr. Hopkins is going away It dispersed the family, and there 
was too much grief to partake even of breakfast. 

There was little of excitement for the boys in these early 
times — no water near for swimming or to make ice for skating. 
I was not, by a mythical spaniel, brought out near drowning, 



•On Salmday, p. n., ttie wife of Deaoon Tripp ealled on the family, to Had » 

cold room in mid-winter, thereupon Mrs. Hopkins informed the Doctor in his 
study over the wood-shed, that there was no wikkI in the house. TIjp reply was, 
"Neither is there outside, and Sunday ia upon us." That was uu anuouuce- 
^ amil— a bee In flw tMonel of the deacon's wife tiiat Inuaed over Sunday, bringing 
out a captain for a frolic, enjoining a surpri.se with a load of wood from every 
pari-'liioner, fowls plucked and in feathers, iM>rk and beef, in lialves and quarters, 
urging a contribution from every heated oven, and the preiseuce of matrons and 
yonng middens. The sorpriae was only more perfect than the carnival waa gay. In 
a house ovcrfiowing witli gifts and guasts, the tea-cup stimulating within, and the 
flask, bottle and the jug without, up to the going down of the sun, when the house 
became too narrow for Uio provisions and the wood-yard and garden too small for 
the loads of maple and beech, from the trees felled from the pariah lot and those 
gained by trespass over the fence from the Crinnell woo«is. Within the house 
there was reported .seven cheese tubs of cake and pastry and thirteen quarters of 
beef ; and the greater curiosity, a wood pile not fully worked up and burned for 
tan yean. It was the scene of hUarioos oonvlTiaUty, and on the departore of the 
guests, tlio minister was ( all* d oti for a speech, whi<^ he gave from the top of a 
wood-pile, as recullod after twenty-live years : 

•* Friends, 1 am cornered, not ' corned,' but crippled in my labors, ruined as to 
my garden, covered with lo0i &om the sugar orchard. If yon wish me to save 
you from a suit for trespass on the flrinnell wotxls. ovpr the fence, I will make 
your plea — 'the deep snow covered fence?*.' Do you think I can live long enough 
to burn up this wood-pile? It will be only by a providential interposition and life 
imr into dotage. I was a chopper in my day, bat it calls out the perspiration to 
think of these huge logs. Can I a.sk a favor, that you relievo the hou.se by taking 
back, or to your ncighlxirs, loads of provi-sionn nmre than my horsi« < m\ draw ?" 
The crowd shouted, "No, No!" "Then if i am to distribute, you may undet^ 
Stand that preaching In the parish is suspended until spring." 

Great red-letter day for the piu-i»h, but loud rails from other churches, with 
friction growing out of tln> Ma>*onir excitinncnt. 1(»<1 to a dinmitlHal for Auburn, N. 
Y.f with warm counsel, praise and sorrow in the town. 
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to xeal safety was in my ignoianoe of either skating, swimming 
or rowing, whieh may account for my aTeision, in all my later life^ 
to water in large quantities. 

I indulge only in an optimistic view, and say not that <'the for- 
mer days were better than these, for thou dost not speak wisely/' 
Dare I give yon a farmer boy*s recollection it would be of bare 
feet and nursing stone bruises; binding Canada thistles with stray 
stalks of wheat; guiding in locomotion ft string of steers at a plow, 
with a rebound at stumps and stones, which struck one's anatomy 
with the handles, but in a severer shock at the doctrine of the 
"perseverance of the saints." Families rode to church in spring- 
less lumber wagons, over hubs and stones, affording painful ezeiv 
cise rather than amusement to the young, and to the mothers in 
weariness a doubtful means of grace. Money to most was not a 
snare, nor its possession a delusion. I recall a half day kept from 
school to ride a horse in com ploughing on a scant sheep-skin and 
a sharp backbone, often impaled on the harness homes by a sudden 
collision with stumps and rocks — and, as my mother was a widow 
I was generously paid with a bright, full-orbed silver five cents. 
As a carrier of letteis from the post office, I have witliheld for 
twenty-five cents postage a letter from <<The Ohio'^ to the fond 
''girl I left behind me." On the one newspaper subscriber there 
were many calls, and if they who "go a borrowing, go a sorrow- 
ing/' there wss mueh grief in the neighborhood. The great church 
early gave the wood ashes to the sexton for his service, and on 
his retiring, fires were made by charity and the bell rung later by 
dianoe. Those high gallery pews screened card players behind the 
choir, and boys in the comer at play at fox and geese; on the 
stealthy approach of the tithing-man, one boy could swallow the 
black fox and the other pocket the geese. I recall now the jutting 
tufts of hair in the high, remote African pew, giving nearer access 
to their God in worship thtin to brother mortals. Hymns were 
usually in dolorous long meter and sermons in longer measure; 
which, with hard seats and chilled extremities, the genius of men- 
tal and physical punishment seemed to have inaugurated a prepa* 
ration for the abode of the incorrigible. 

Sheep-washing was a frolic, and like the return from the barn 
or house-raising, there was much reeling, and the usual admixture 
of profanity, not confined to the gro\vn men. A story is told of 
father, which places him in the family line as a pioneer in thought. 
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After a tonpenmoe address hj father, a moderate toper protested 
* agamst signing the pledge, saying that he « washed sheep and 
must have it," to which father replied, «I can prove it is a deln* 
s^on, wait and we will see," and, at the next washings &ther was 
set upon and wet all oter hf dashing the sheep on a ehillj day, 
yet not ta.king cold, and folly sostaining his totsl abstinenoe tiie- 
oiy. A brother wag of the toper would take the pledge with a 
reservation, «at weddings and sheep-washings." This was said to 
he the Indicrons device: tethering a sheep near the house, and dip- 
ping it in a trough of water as often as a drink was taken, which 
cut short the life of the animal without prolonging by abstinence 
that of its owner. I do not vouch for the verity of this last stoiy, 
but it was neither a humane nor a philosophic expedient of the 
veteran toper. 

The cider mill, which was an established institution of the 
time, I recall, for we were partners in a concern which I now see 
to have been ah insidious foe of good order, and leading to the first 
steps in a caieer of drunkenness, poverty and crime. 

To travelers all was free at the cider mill; the sweety little 
tasted; the hard, well patronized. And there was real stimulation 
iu taking out the bungs from the old barrels and inhaling the 
fumes; next in effect to a draught of cider>bxandy. I was an 
imitative boy, and bantered the young company to see who could 
longest inhale at the bung. Soon I began to be pale and reel, and, 
to test my condition, not simulated, there was a race, and in the 
contest my plunge was into the head of a barrel, from which I was 
borne and placed in bed, and a doctor was called, to pronounce^ 
"alcohol on the brain," and my recovery doubtful. Mother said 
it was brutal to encourage a race for sport, and she would like to 
see the old mill go up in flames. This was my first and last boy 
exhibition in a state of intoxication, and has found me not more 
inclined to smile at the reeling and drivel of a drunkard than to 
take pleasure in the urging of peaceable dogs to a brutal contest, 
by their owners and supposed superiors. 

To mother I have alluded in her indignation. She was strict, 
but not severe in discipline. A home Sabbath-school was known 
in my early boyhood, and " it was verse a day, and all the same 
verse," and these must be committed, and repeated correctly before 
the Sunday supper — no verses, no supper; and there was for 
years no modifict^on of this maternal edUct It seemed a severe 
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ezacfcion then, bat a hundred tunes einoe I have used the renes 
learned, as more than the small ehange in society ; an aooompUsh* 
ment to qoote and repeat in story or argoment what I learned 
nnder an early regime^ as serviceaUe as passages in Homer or 
Shakespeare. If one asks as to the rigid exactions of those days, I * 
cannot adyise. There were not as now many books, and a religious 
newspaper was a Inxory. A family coold draw at Sabbath-school 
a small book, and borrowing papers from the neighbors was in line 
of service with that of bringing np mags of cider on a firiendly 
call; both monotonous, CTcn humiliating. 

Our mother took a high view as to religious duties. No matter 
what the pressure, it was the rule, not an incident, that we were 
called into the quiet comer room for morning prayer — the door 
bolted. It was my firm conviction that she expected Divine direc- 
tion after father's death, and that she would be wisely guided in 
mapping out a course for, and in the training of, her four rather 
rollicking boys. 

My first and last profane oath was uttered when ten years of 
age. Hot that I have not <<felt swear" a thousand times, and 
used the common ^'liy," etc., of youth; but even in anger or war 
time never got down to the plane of a vulgar oath. If this seems 
a boast, I rather call it a proof that a common and profane prac- 
tice is without excuse. I was driving the cows to pasture, and 
clandestinely indulging in a barefoot race, when I struck my toe 
against a stone^ to make a bruise, and bring out an oath. HorroisI 
Hother, I thoni^t^ would know it, and the heavens seemed full of 
aeeosers, and I so fainted in my f ri^^t as to be compelled to sit 
down on a rock, and made a resolve, which by the grace of God I 
have kept — never to use a profone word, no matter what the 
temptation. My veneration is not large, and to good counsel and 
example, rather than to any s^iecial goodness, I must attnbate at 
least negative virtue. 

A BIDB WITH SPfTBS. 

The horse was to me an early and a great attraction, and I 
should be pardoned for an almost idolatrous equine devotion in 
later years. A boy must have his experiences. Thete was no colt 
in the neighborhood on whose back I did not covet a seat; irnpa* 
tient with our «old Kate," reputed very lazy. The troopers I had 
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seen with their spun and plumes, and the only striking pictuxe I 
can recall in my bed-room was one of Bonaparte on his steed^ 
crossing the Alps. A pair of spurs I borrowed, and when some 
distance from the bam, in a field, put them on to test the speed of 
old Kate. A saddle was a necessity to good riding with spurs, a 
serious fact I soon learned. Mounting, there was at once too 
much speed for the safety of the rider, and the tighter I dung the 
sharper was the piercing, and the more frantic was the mare. 
The bam was the objective jx>int of the beast, regardless of the 
rider, and there was a leap of the bars, and a bound by the cow, 
over the milk maid on duty; screaming in fright, and I piussed 
through the stable door with less than the safety of John Gilpin 
in the race^ and was thrown over the head of the bmte into the 
manger, from which I was borne, spurs and all, to account for a 
venture which came near costing me my life. It cured me of my 
aspiration to become a trooper, if not deterring me from a Colo- 
ndey of cavalry offered to me by the Secretary of War, who^ of 
course, was in profound ignorance of my aptitude, and this early 
episode. 

MILITABT INFAKTBT SEBTIOB, 

For this I had little taste. In a country of game, in Vermont 
and the West, I never took an hour for hunting; and the first, 
last, and all of my slain by lead were a prowling dog, a vexations 
squirrel, and a prairy chicken on the wing. Among Indians, cow- 
boys and desperadoes in Texas, and elsewhere, I never bore a 
pistol — and I now regard it as good policy. I carried no upon 
of defense above a }>enknife. I did, however, carry a gun at train- 
ing, and made my bow like most of the boys on being chosen a cor- 
poral. I coaxed my way, in place of the hired man, to the muster. 
The company and recreation I ftocied, without an} s])ecial delight 
in gun})owder. After weaiy and ludicrous evolutions, there was a 
finale of a sham-battle, loading and firing \>y platoons. The «oon- 
fused noise'' and orders put me off my guard, and I went through 
the motions with a flint lock, only certain that the powder was . 
burnt in the pan. There was disbanding with a cheer, after that 
day's training in the ways of valor, to meet any armed foe in the 
« deadly imminent breach." 

The old French musket was retumed, and then I met derision 
which cooled my military ardor. It was not revived by the dress 
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parade of one hundred thousand men wliich I saw under McClel- 
lan, ever drilling and getting ready to " move ou to Kichinond." 
"That old gun seems to be loaded yet," said the owner. It was; 
wad after wad was withdrawn, and with each a pile of powder h it 
upon the floor up to seven or eleven, 1 do not recall winch, but cer- 
tain of the kind of load, which wa.s, whether 

" Aimed mt dnelc or ptover, 
Sue to knock the owner orer." 

It was only good hick that the ^^un did not go off and burst 
wiih my l)est intentions, for I sliould not liavt- been alive to tell 
the stui v, itor niy companions in arms, who, rejoicing in a fortunate 
escajH'; rallied "the corporal'' on his claims to promotion and pros- 
pect of military renown. 1 accepted the fiasco, ominous of my 
failure as a niinrud and a soldier, and have never thought con- 
cealed weapons necessary to a brave sj)irit ; nor even the best 
defense against personal violence. I have cherished a collateral 
heresy, doubting the maxim as a good one for an upright nation, 
'•In time of peace. ]>rej)are for war." We do not act on this in our 
relation to otlier nations, and those foreign people who do, are 
bearing colossal burdens against which the people arc protesting 
with voice soon to bi' louder than the artilltM v of the Captains of 
war. who with their conceits and ambitions make only pawns of 
men in the great games of slaugliter. 

AK EZPEBIEKCB OF SIXTY TBAB8 AGO. 

• 

My fint visit to a show is fiesh in memoiy. It was not a car- 
avan ; but in a ball*roomy a long narrow hotel hall. I was nine or 
ten years of age, and the novelty of the exhibition was a ballad 
singer, a phrenologist and a miniature railroad — less than sixty 
years ago there being no riding on railroads. 

The lady singer, I dare say, was from Boston, that city from 
whidi came our tasto for fresh, frozen cod-fish, music teachers and 
fcuicy-dressed people called fops. This singer indulged in all the 
airs and show of opera girls, as I afterward learned. How she did 
trill and scream ! What an open countenance on the high notes ! 

Isn't she good-looking?" said the rustic boys. «No," answered 
the jealous sisters, "she paints, I know it!" There was what was 
then called « low-dressing," and what is now termed decollete." 
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Thereupon a heated discussion, by the mothers, as to the deluMU^ 
of the exhibition, avowing it as their ''last visit to such a show." 

The bland bump-man could not readily find subjects to exain- 
ine, after his laughable hits of chaiaeter, and the boys came up. 
Mother told it years after. ''Lead up that tow-head I was the 
subject, and judge there was not much flattery; but in blue days, 
later, found only this stimulant, "Keep up courage; don*t yoit 
know the phrenologist said you would turn over in your <K>£Bn, 
after other people said you were dead, and here you are in dumps." 
This little incident made me what you call an "optimist," 
before I heard that name, the guess of the lecturer was many times 
a stimulant, and moved me with courage in the face of ridicule and 
in the company of expediency-cowards in many a varied role. 

That railway, and the ride thereon, I recall vividly. There was 
a portable, elevated wooden track and a miniature locomotive, with 
steam up ; the car only large enough for a child. A ball-room trip 
was made in a few seconds. It did not require much coaxing to 
take a ride; yet I was tlion ignorant as to how they put on the 
brakes, to keep the engine from rushing through the windows; but 
I did not care to give up the seat after being praised for courage 
and the prediction, That boy will be a railroad man some day." 
The truth is a marvel that I can state, that in the last fifty years 
I have ridden a distance equal to many times around the globe, 
without personal injury or more than a trivial accident to pas- 
senger trains in my charge as a manager, imperiled by freshets, 
storms and vile wrecks rs. What a change 1 Cars were then only 
freighting stone for Bunker Hill monument — three miles ac^ainst 
one hundred and seventy or eighty thousand miles of railroad now, 
built at a cost equal to the entire wealth of the country then, aid- 
ing in facile locomotive a hundred fold, and employing the brains 
or hands of four or five millions of our people. 

A conscience the small boy had, and as good as new — with a * 
good reason, for he had not used it. 

An early, slight peculation is not forgotten. "Will a con- 
science beggar him who keeps it?" and did the small boy who 
strove to live well, seek to "live without it?" I was on an 
errand to the postofhce. at the house where the family were in the 
basement at breakfast. On my way down tlic stairs, I saw on a 
shelf a new object to me — a mammoth peach stone, which I cov- 
eted, and put in my pocket. Leaving the house, I did not show it 
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to the boys» feeling guilty. At the Sa1)httth>6ehool, HGss Squire, 
an aooomplished lady, was my teacher. She afterward became a 
hride^ Mn. Henry, and mother of Mrs. Gen. AJger, the wife of the 
distinguished man — head of the Grand Army of the BepuUic — 
Gen. Logan's successor in fame. That lady talked to the hoys 
about petty thefts. The peach stone so distorbed me that I hid it 
Of little value as it was, my teacher had made me uneasy by her 
appeal, and there were no pleasant thoughts im^til I stealthily, on 
another postoffice errand visits left the peach stone in the place 
where I found it. It was a forced act, without any peculiar, peiw 
sonsl merit I but this is my tribute^ after near sixty years, to a 
lady who knew how to counsel a wayward boy, not yet quite bereft 
of conscience. 

My father died in the spring of 1S31, of brain fever. I remem- 
ber hhn tossing on the bed amidst the wildest shrieks, after calm 
resting, when he had called us together, despairing for himself, yet 
giving dying counsel recslled not in the words, but the spirit. 
WhQe not a member of the church, he used to take a part in meet- 
ings, and officially examine school teachers for the town, as I recall 
by tiie affrighted candidates, especially the girls, who came before 
him. Justice courte were held in the house, and patronizing law- 
yers, fifom out of town, took us on their knees, I am slow to 
believe, for the purpose of gaining the "favor of Court." 

Mother said later, it was bad enough to make a court-room of 
the house, but to have them wrangle over Masonry until morning 
often, was a bitter experience. Father, I think, stood by the 
Order, saying the stories' were false, and that, if he could live to 
see the boys grow up good church members, they would be found 
in safe and reputable society. 

STBBK DATS. 

A goardiaa was the next demand for the orphans — imder the 
law a mother — ^bnt later as adviser, Mr. Jonathan Hoyt. If in 
Kew York, he would have been styled a burgher; in Vermont a 
squire He was acting postmaster, and the owner of a spacious 
village home^ and weQ-stodLcd farms. I should add he had been 
sheriff of the county, was a severe critic of men, an entertaining 
•toiy^eller, finding eager listeoefs among noted guests, and in the 
village stores. 
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My passing under his guardianship grew out of a village fruit 
depredation. It was hinted that "Widow Grinnell's boys" were 
not clear of suspicion. I had no part in taking the fniit, and only 
witnessed the fright of the escaping boys tangled in ])()tato vines, 
even to falling, and who came near being iiii|)alt*d on fences by 
rent clothes, which forbade personal denials by the guilty party. 

Squire Hoyt, visiting mother, guessed that a separation would 
keep the boys from "behind the bars," and proposed that I should 
make my home with him. I assented, and found great diveisiODf 
and enough to do, and still think it to my credit that I was not 
out of the house a night for five years. That I was allowed to 
attend school only in the winter, made me backward and restive 
when I saw other boys fitted out with their blue suits, books and 
pocket money, for the distant academy. But T was a favorite with 
Mrs. Hoyt, who w;is gentle, good, mother-like and a Christian. 
She checked my aspirations, while the care of animals, and their 
sale, nursed the boy's vanity. I drove the fastest horses in town, 
engaged the paying hands, and was an adept in sheep-shearing — 
tiresome, merry occasions. Cattle were brought in autumn from 
long distances, and with a vein of independence I drove alone a 
small herd, more than twenty miles, reaching home only by the 
aid of the larger animals, to whose tails, in my weariness, I clung 
with a laughal»le despair. A species of flattery kept me from book 
learning, w]ii!<< enlarging my study of men. Great was my elation 
when asked by my guardian if I could bring the town money 
through the almost impassable mud, from the city of Yergennes, 
six miles distant. It was a part of the French indemnity in 183^ 
and X overheard a sharp-eyed cashier say, " it wasn't safe to send 
BO large a sum of money, in bank bills up to the thousands, with 
so small a boy." 

On a second trip, one of my mates asked for a ride with me in 
a sleigh warm with furs, and after a fleet horse. Here I mention 
with gratitude a fortunate resistance to a wild, but satanic sugges- 
tion. " Wouldn't it be fine to have so much money ; let us take it 
and be off to Canada." (Long before the Hegira of our defaulters). 
''It is now eight o'clork. Sleighing is fine, and the mare will pat 
us across the Canada line before morning. It is the town's money 
— it can stand it, and we'll never be caught." I escaped this 
great temptation offered to me by a boy older than myseli^ who 
left his own home veiy early as a runaway and never retomed. 
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Tlie lepnlse which I gave him is not remembered ; but I know that 
oar mothers were mentioned, and the disgrace^ which he sought to 
ward off as a jok^ was known afterward as a plot. 

A permission to make sales of stock and handle money, made 
me vain. The sheep sale became the ''store talk." E\-(tov. 
Chittenden, n jxentleman of dignity, drove ap, and said thnt lip 
passed a flock of sheep which he learned was for sale, and asked if 
the owner was about. I answered: <<He has gone to Michigan; 
but the sheep are for sale, and I will show them." Thvy suited 
the Governor, and thereupon a bargain was struck. " I will take 
them when Hoyt returns." I answered, "The feed is short, and 
the offer of a bargain is only for to^y." " Aie you not rather a 
small boy to trade with ? " " Yes, but you can go and ask the mer- 
chant about me in the store." Mr. Roscoe came out, and said, 
"Trade with the boy, if you can"; and then eight hundred dollars 
passed into my hand (no iron safes in the country then), an inci- 
dent talked about, and to feed my youthful vanity still more, while 
I was beguiled along in ignorance of books. 

At sixteen years of age, in vain I plead for a portion of my 
rightful income from land. The answer was, "Not a dollar for 
academy, without an order from the Court." I felt that the rebuff 
was cmel, and the hint that I should be served on my majority, 
gave me little satisfaction. 

A BOT SCHOOL TBACHEB. 

My new plane of life began by a random, tlunv^^litless reply to 
a question, at Sunday noon, while waiting on Mr. Eldridge in the 
postoffice room. He said their new school-house room was nearly 

done, and asked if I knew if Mr. had engaged for the winter. 

On my reply, I thought he had, he said, "I do not know who to 
get then." " Nor do I," was my sportive reply, " unless you take 
me." "Would you teach?" "Yea, if anybody dare try me." "I 
will. Your father was a good master, and I went to his school. 
Call it a bargain, if it is Sunday, and we'll fix up the details." To 
all I assented on condition of strict privacy, as he could readily 
guess what talk there would be as to age and my guardian's ridi- 
cule, for I was under seventeen years of age. 

The crowded schools at that time were shams — masters setting 
me back each winter after the puzzling piogiess in a sum of a frog 
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coming up out of the well, going up and falling back so many 
stones in the effort. Then the old school-house was but a rookery, 
and jny location was often on the rogue's bench, and over the 
water pail. As often as a book fell into the pail, there wjis one 
spoiled; and in earlier days came a painful flogging infliction, if 
found a graduate at the licad of the bench on the close of school. 
The masters were brilliant, but only student hirelings of college 
for the term, and the cold house, crowded witk near a hundred, 
was fit subject for caricature. 

Great praise is due the ladies of a half century ago, as the good 
angels of destniction. The heroines of this destruction, with a 
smile, heard my account of the demolition of the old school-house, 
iu my Vermont oration. 

*' The deinoliti<m of old school-house (arnished • TiTld illnstitition, for ' I 
mm tiuw* er fhevMbonti. That old vnpainted rookeiy had been eondMBiMd bf 

iniMic opininn for yoare ; low, crowded by a round hundred pupils, the mice peep- 
iun througli cnickH by day which larger ohy vermia made at uight ; windows rat- 
tled, clapboards flapped in the wind ; and a generatioa of suiferers, like imprisoned 
oonrieli, wore doooMid 1^ divisions, sordid twc payen Md tobtod nmArm of tho 
]r>T(h, to near frofzc on oiio side of their anatomy and roast on the of }it*r, until tfie 
uiotherH iinil dauKhtcnt uiut, on the fortunate absence of the men at a Bristol wolf 
hunt i moved, cluiung debate, the previous question, which wm • signal for the 
hutj domoUtifln of the old shell In oertain promise of a new boose. The Tetataa 
ijiatroTis, captains of squads wielding axes, lifting ladders, pullinji at ropes, all are 
gouc, but, as a long-perched victim on a rough bench, I do not withhold my tiil^ 
ute of gratitude for their ctever devloe and oonrageoiu execution. 

A stem conflict was bpforo mo, involving pieparation and the 
pride of snocess or the shame of failure in this private school 
engagement. Autumn farm work was drivings and not over until 
dark. To keep myself from boys* company and the family, that 
noted wool spinner by the fire-place, Bertlia Chapin, still living, 
made an agreement to lock the door for my concealment, if I would 
bring in pine knots for light and fire. There, in the buzz of wheel 
and crackling fire, for many evenings extended on the floor, when 
weary, I found, by hard study, equipment in grammar and arith- 
metic for the school. Here, I do not forget the Bev. James Me^ 
cham, LL. D. , the minister, afterward a member of Congress, who 
helped me with the hard sums. Most kindly would he take me 
to the school-house in storm, quietly inspiring with those kind 
words which 1 ever valued, as tlie promptings of the statesman 
and generous friend. In the school, I was a student from neces- 
sity, to keep ahead of ambitions pupils, and the piedieted failure of 
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the boy was not zealizecL I eveii became bold exuntgb. to speak in 
our town lyceum, and had an exhibition at the dose of the school. 

It is a pleasing reminiscence that at the meeting of the people 
of the town of New Haven, two years ago, there was the venerable 
father who hired met, and his son, laden with honors, of whom I 
said: <<He is here, the distriet sohool pupil, ever equal to the occa- 
sion, financier, law maker, an slumnus and treasurer of Middlebury 
College, the Hon. K D. Eldridge. He is pleasingly associated 
with the \xff of ten years who was to be one of the young orators 
<on the last school day.' The remaining actors were absent from 
fright or allured by sports, and I found Master Eldridge, Hhe boy 
father of the man,* sohUf and with eloquent aptness declaiming: 
<The boy stood on the burning deck whence all but him had fled ' ; 
and, knowing the boy, I confidently predict he will never hie to 
Canada, nor vacate his trust so long as he can mine in your pleth> 
oric pockets, nor fail to linger at the homes where there is a ray 
of hope in bequest or codicil for the grand historic college of his 
love.'' 

It is a part of the story that 1 "boarded 'round," and was paid 
$10 a month (it being my first school) , and, as a poor financier, I 
paid it out for the first broadcloth suit in the hard year of 1838, 
with the ambitious device to win a suit, by delicate attentions 
(easily surmised) , which, by good fortune, at my age, were not a 
successful venture. 

V\yon returning to my guardian, there were sharp words 
between us, which severed our relations, and under my guardian's 
protest and threat, I left for Castleton Seminary, then a famed 
schopl of Vermont. I took up Latin and algebra, but retired from 
the rough preceptor to my old home in the autumn, with medical 
books and an engagement to teach school for the winter in Wal- 
thain, a lonely spot near by. There I felt as imprisoned, even 
envying the cawing crows in the field, and the nimble squinels in 
the trees their antics, cracking walnuts in sight of myself, a caged, 
yet voluntary prisoner. Medical books I read daring my leisure^ 
with a high interest, which I thus gave in a letter not long ago: 

HOW NEAB I CAMS TO BECOMING AN M. D. 

Dear Children : 

Did I ever tell you my narrow escape from lieing a compound "saw-bono pill 
doctor ? " Somuwbat of personal gratitude miugled with thanklul emotion, wbien 
I eonalder the eacspo of pcariiblo viotbns* piompti a itacy. 
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In the antnmn of ISHO, after a return from Caatleton Acidomy, our haying; 
season over, I licard the loose talk of the street boys, "that they might have to 
■teal a horse to got their names in the papers.*' Thinking to secure fame in 
anoOier role, I decided to become a phyiddan. It was an easier iray than golog 
tlirfiugh college, and tlu» road wjis not so long by j'ears and the boy's fever of seven- 
teen was on ! " Can't wait ! " Like many children, I said not n word to mother, 
for she had a hcnror of doctors, and secretly had pitched a higher key for her boj 
who had not Impaled flies with pins as an amusement, nor was even an actor in 
the blood-flowing incident to the slanghtor of fowls for the table. I struck out and 
took advice of tlie lamented, good Dr. Smith. He knew I could shear sheep, was 
a naster of a horse, and seemed flattered tliat I preferred being a student, to ledto 
every other day, and accompany lilm upon calls and snigical visits. His library 
was fair and skeletons in duplicate were at my command. Under the cover of 
night I took a liook homo and was ready for a recitation by night study, before 
adviidng with the lamny. Then the doctor made the pralliBr of a dceletoii, tha 
«*hmBan firame dlrlne," which was to dangle in my room as an object loeaon. By 
an oversl;iht it wius not hi'l-I -n, but Iniil on my b»'<] to afTri;;ht (not iiurp<wly) 
mother, as she came into my room. She said, " X cannot choose for you and have 
nothing to lay, sorry as I am that the glitter of the tower of the Kfddlebory Co1-> 
lege reflected on your chanil)er window, does not inspire you to strike higher." I 
said my guardian would do nothing to heli> and our income was small, and I could 
teach winters and take nothing from the farm. The reply was, " It is little I 
want and I can tmst, even when ttie purse Is empty and we are left with a few 
sheep and the cows." I bad no argument and only shame kept me from yielding 
to the maternal u isli. There seemed a reconciliation when the D<H"tor would say, 
" The boy comes on well with the books"; but having been out attending a sur- 
gical naaad <9eratlon, my precept<Mr coald not say I was in ecstasy over the practioe. 

My books were taken along to the district school, where I taught in winter* " 
and T made my stay wiffi l>r liullard a portion of the time. lie had a w ide prac- 
tice and was couscientiou.sly Molicitous for his patients, and seemed to have uo con- 
trol of time night or day, which was a Taasalage that was repulsive. In church 
there was no sense of security — a .stir or a late arrival would turn the Doctor's head, 
expecting a call — filling a position singular for unrest. This circumstance T men- 
tioned, to gain the reply, " I have not been my own man for twenty ycar». 1 can 
make little calculation and am denied making visits, and great ills tweak fbtth in 
■torms which I must face ; besides, Sunday ta the 8i>ecial day when all chronica 
want medication." The picture was before mo — a slave in the mill — and I was 
welding ttio chains with full warning of a life of vassalage, and 1 clucsed the book 
with the remark, *' I have wrestled with mosele-lnsertloas ; can name the bonea, 
blundering with little Latin, and less Greek, so far, tOStop short of flio parclunent 
of a dcH'tor." From that moment, visions of lilooil. groans of the sick, fevered and 
expiring breath gave place to a higher mission tiian mere physical study con- 
fronted with the nnoertainties of medicine, a twin protessloa to the nncertalntlea 
of law. Dr. Holmes, of poetic fame and professor at Harvard, bad not then said : 
" If the entire Materia Modica were thrown into the sea it would bo better for men 
and worse for the llshcs." 

My dedaton was a set-back for my old preceptor. Dr. Smith, for he had hinted 
that his gray hairs would call for a partner. I recall that ho predicted business 
sm-ce.ss, without a prophecy or guess as to the fate of the patients. A conipound 
blessing is all I have to see in retrospect, having a surmise how often the wolf 
would have been at the door of the Aunily, for I donbt a faculty to have ooUeetad 
enough bills to have kept horae for the rider, and mateciala for even homeopathic 
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The great log-cabin HamBon campaign was on, and boys of 
spirit took part either in singing songs, or sleeping by initiation 
in a log cabin, said to be with not strict reverence, *<like the gates 
of Gospel grace, open night and day.** It wa« a frolic — a political 
carnival — when the hard times were forgotten in the hope of a 
"change to bring some change hunters could find sale for the 
emblematic coons, and old topers had a broad smile, readily doff- 
ing their political coats under the inspiration of hard cider, coming 
forth from the cellars in contribution to the cause. Democrats 
could not indulge in singing, and their drinks were presumably to 
drown impending sorrow in defeat. The Burlington mass meet- 
ing, which took near a week, was a sample. Carriage and wagon 
trips of a hundred miles were made. I left in the Vergennes pro- 
cession at daylight, and we were five hours in going twenty miles, 
in clouds of dust. The ex-Grovemor, Ezra Meech, came into the 
procession at the front of his log cabin, drawn by a string of 
twenty yoke of oxen, that seemed to keep step to music. In the 
city the noise was almost deafening. Bells were rung, steam 
whistles blew, and cannon boomed, answered by New York guns 
across the lake. Every craft on the lake seemed enlisted for the 
day, and the thousands of teams were taken to the country to find 
room ami food. Solomon Foote, of Kutland, later and long United 
States Senator, presided, and used his skill and wonderful voice 
with effect. Speaking of it, twenty-five years after, he said it was 
the proudest day of his life, and the largest meeting he^ had ever 
seen. This was his timely speech, with a voice on a high key, 
resonant and bold : "The freemen of Vermont will come to order 
— I see you are all here!" There was a sea of faces, hilarious 
shiiuts, music, vocal and martial, a caricature of the gold spoon, 
and impoverishing free-trade policy — there was the climax of an 
uprising without a ])arallel in our annals. 

The historic ball was "kept a rolling" from the ocean west- 
waid with increasing furor, to the dismay of veteran court poli- 
ti<;ians. Then came the Maine election. It ended Democratic 
resistance to a sweeping wave, and that story-teller. Senator J. W. 
Nve, referrftig to his last Democratic speech said, "My heart 
sank within inv." There was an inelegant but popular song of 
clubs in balls, and by thousands at camp-fires. The verse based on 
the Old Pine State, ran as follows : 
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" An«1 hnv(^ yon Iieani the newt from MailMr 
An<l what old Maine can do? 
She went hull-bent for Governor Keiit» 
And Tippecanoe and Tyler too, 
And Tlppecaiioe aad T^jiar too." 

Our historians tell of an era of financial prosperitj^ following 
Harrison's election, and a national calami^ by the death of the 
rresident a month after inangiixation. It was soon discovered that 
the Tyler too" had become an ambitious naiplot — the twin acci- 
dent to the later Andrew JohnMm. 
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DBIFnVO VBOK BOXB. 

A Student — 3foot Courts — First Visit to New York — Notable 
Events and Pertont of Naif a Century Ago — Oneida Institute — 
Picture of Pi fanners and OrtUors, Qerritt Smith, Alvin Stewart, 
Prendent Beriak Chreen. 

The death of my eldest brother at the South, not only l)rought 
a new burden of responsil>ility, but unsettled plans for the future. 
In 1840, I entered the Classical Sclinol of 1?. F. Allen, in tlie city 
of Vergennes, bu^ not to secure all the benefits of the closest appli- 
cation. The master was easy, classmates were jovial, added to 
which there were the dissipating allurements of mock courts at late 
hours. The young attorneys and their students and clerks could 
afford the recreation, but not so well could tlio candidate for admis- 
aion to college. The farces of the time afforded entertainment, 
and gave practice in public speaking, but involved mental dissipa- 
tion, rather than proper discipline. The next school engagement 
was a pleasant one, with good wages, in Middlebury. The term 
was sadly ended by the decease of my brotlier. Freeman, who died 
at the age of twenty-one, at Norfolk, Virginia. "With the double 
purpose of rarini^' for his effects and entering Yale College, I left 
home, making a stay for several weeks in the great city of iJew 
York, a new world to the conntry boy. 

It wa.s a bright, spring morning when I st»^pped from the Hud- 
son river sternnlx^at upon the wharf; pushing niy way in the erowd, 
amidst the howls of hackmen, I turned to purchase some tempting 
fruit, and discovered that my j)urse was gont>. I had read of New 
York pickpockets, and the cold sweat stood on my ])row at the 
thought of being a stranger, penniless in a great city. Without a 
recollection of taking my pocketl)Ook from under my pillow in the 
berth, I rushed back to find it undisturV)ed where I had left it. 
My gratitude wrus boundless, first lavishing a sur]>rising sum upon 
the chambermaid^ and then with an o£Eer of a bank bill to the clerk. 
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who replied, "thsj wanted no bounty for heing honest/' whieh 
yrsB a plea for human natura^ I am sony to aay, not always tmth- 
folly in the line of some facts in my later ezperienees. 

WHAT OF THB CITT OF FIFTT TBAB8 AGO? 

Stages rumbling over the pavements of oobble-fitonesy seemed 
almost deafening. Then there was a stench from the gas, one of 
the most offensive of all odois known in human life or &om the 
laboratoiy of sdence. Water was drawn by wooden pumps from 
the dty wells, (most detestable to one accustomed to the pure flow 
fiom the mountains), and in association with poor drainage by sew- 
ers, and the burial of the city dead — Greenwood and other ceme- 
teries being but in incipient stages of their beauty. 

During my stay in the city, I was not only cautious, but con- 
scientious, and sought to heed the counsel on leaving home, which 
was «to be sure and hear Dr. Qaidner Spring preach," the most 
noted divine in the city. Sunday morning, after a long hunt, I 
found the old brick church, since given way to the New Tork 
Time$ hlock. Gaily-caparisoned horses and elegant carriages were 
by the walk in charge of liveried coachmen, and, to be sure I was 
to find Dr. Spring, I asked if that was the cHutch. "Does he 
preach to-day?" **Yes, this is his carriage." Yet^ some in 
doubt, I said, '<Why don't you hitch and go in?" This caused 
a langh fsom the company of whips, their spokesman re^ying^ 
"We don't go to church, we hold horses." A verse of the old 
song, ridiculing the President^ came fresh to me, as sung in the 
Hanison campaign: 

" Martin'8 steeds impatient wmit 
At the palace door, 
Oatiideis behind tiie eoadi 
And iMkefs on betoe." 

I attended the church service, and the doctor fell, in my judg- 
ment, below his reputation in the pulpit as a speaker. It was a 
sermon, I guessed, about the heathen, but not so sure as was Dr. B. 
8. Storrs forty years ago, who, when ask» (l the subject of the ser- 
mon to which he listened in his own pulpit, said: "It was about 
the Jews; I know that was the subject, for the doctor told me 80 
as we passed out of the church." 
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That company of carriage drivers, I mentioned vlien writing 
home, were perhaps as needy as the foreign heathen, and I wrote 
out the sarcastic reproof given by John Bandolph, of Ohi Virginia. 
The phinters' ladies were met to prepare clothing for the poor Sev- 
dutionaxy Greeks. Bandolph declined to aid their object with his 
purse, and as he passed out espied a crowd of squalid negro chil- 
dren, when he pushed open the door, and shouted: "The Grreeksl 
the Greeks I Ladies, thf'y're at your door.'' 

Charles O'Connor, the Irish lawyer, was rising to fome. I was 
fortunate in hearing him in able forensic arguments; .tall, elegant 
in diction, with a dash of youth. Many years later, I heard him 
as the venerable advocate, in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and at a dinner table socially, when I told him of my early 
admiration. Ah I " he replied, ^ the change — my eye is now dim, 
and normal force wasted. Once they tried me by the press, and 
their praise was welcome, no doubt. Now I am before a bench on 
trial; not after cases, but anxious to win what I have, BnUness 
in court will be my role at the end of a brief pilgrimage." Of 
course, to this I did not in courtesy assent, in the presence of one 
so genteel and suave, much as I disliked his political Bourbonism. 

Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt was then pointed out, and 
at that day little above the rank of a ''steamboat man." He had 
a striking face, a piercing eye, set off by a white, ministerial cra- 
vat, little consonant with tiie oonnoisseur of £Bst horses, and an 
adept with cards; yet loyal and liberal, presenting the govern* 
ment) in its need, with a steam vessel in war time, and endowing 
the Vanderbilt University at Kashville, Tennessee, bearing his 
name. Hon. John I. Blair tells me that in his early career, com- 
ing over to Staten Island from Kew Jersey, the Commodore would 
give him a boat ride to New York City early, for a silver quarter, 
that he might as a country merchant be the first on the market 
with butter and eggs, having called out to Bill to put out Mr. 
Blair's horses, and mother to get breakfast, which she did barefootr 
and in an out-kitchen, innocent of any floor ; glad to get up and 
get breakfast for a quarter, by the light of the moon. Then there 
was the unfortunate son, Cornelius (brother of the better known 
than all, the deceased William IT. Vanderbilt), whom I knew as 
the Western traveling friend of Horace Greeley. He was great 
hearted, with sundry misfortunes, else Mr. Greeley would not have 
been, aa was said, a foolish endorser in the sum of twenty-five 
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thouaand dollars, which to the otedit of the millionaire^ let it be 
said, waa paid in fall to the fiunily, on Mr. Greeley's decease. 
The unfortunate Comelins spent an evening at my house in Iowa. 
What an elegant story-teUer, and volatile spirit! Everybody 
knows brother Bill, who got deep into dad's affection; I do. But 
suppose he don't like me. We had one mother who never forgot 
Gomele.'' His head dropped, the tears falling with a sigh, remind- 
ing me of Hamlet's words : 

" One that was a woman ; 
But rest her soul — she's dead.** 

My emotional guesl^ stricken by a temporary fit, fell upon the 
floor. Ftom him I turn with pleasure, reminded that William H. 
Yanderbilt, through Chaunoey M. Depew, gave me a thousand dol- 
lars, and promised more, to repair our college, which was destroyed 
by a tornado. His son, Cornelius, is named the philanthropist, 
and his brothers promise, in munificent charities and service, to 
hold a higher rank than the historic founder of the family, whom I 
remember. 

Ear back then, in 1841, there was no Yanderbilt palace, nor 
bronze doors, as in 1889, leading to the famous Art Gallery. Kow 
there is the delicate and double office in denial, as well as in dis- 
pensing charities. Is there a greater exemption from common 
frailties and ills in the envied palace, than that enjoyed by the 
masses ? Kot long ago, on New Year's Day, there was a long line 
of gaily-dressed grandchildren at the windows of the Yanderbilt 
mansion, witnessing a street pageant My companion, an M. D., 
and President of the New York Art CHub^ took little interest in 
the juveniles, saying^ <<Dead Cornelius was princely, and the crowd 
envy the children; I dont. Even their money will keep them 
effeminate; theyH have the oolic oftener than our children, and 
they won't look or feel any better in a shroud." 

Burton's Theatre was only a name for Burton, the humorist^ 
convulsing in laughter, in pantomime; and it was a popular resort 
for countrymen. His part in <<Tbodles" gave him fame and {per- 
sonality next to that of Edwin Forrest, the tragedian — ^the inspirer 
of a swarm of amateurs in "Bichard the Third." Forrest was a 
star — ^Burton the idol of a good kind of play-goers fifty yean ago« 
who always cheered the exploit of Mrs. Toodles in attending auc- 
tions, and baying a door-plate at a great bargain, since, with the 
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name of Thompson " engraved, there was a })(issil)ility it would 
come in use, predicated on a daughter being born to them, grow- 
ing u]). and marrying a Thompson. It was a most oonvnlsive 
story on tlie stage, and I have found the points often like handy 
change, in public speakingi on hits at fooii&k probabilities — ^not tlie 
weather. 

THS AMISTAD SXO&r. 

A black man — a real African I saw, and it was Martin 
Cinque, the slave mutineer. The slave vessel had been misguided 
by the ovcrpowi rcd owners to Montauk Point. On it were some 
fifty men who were kidnapped for tlie C'ubau slave market. They 
had risen in mutiny, and after killing the captain and one of the 
crew, had trusted the threatened owners to return them to their 
country. When brought before one Judson, a .United States Dis- 
trict Judge, the verdict was, they were not to be sent to Cuba for 
trial a.s murderers and mutineers. .\n appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court of tlie United States, where John Quincy Adams, 
"the old man eloquent," and Hon. K. S. Baldwin argued on the 
popular just side, and the j)risoners were set free by tlie court. 
The case stirred our young bloo<l, and the Amistad case came to be 
classed with Med, in an English slave trial j also with that of our 
Dred Scott and Judge Taney, years later. 

At this time, the Tappans were famous in New York. Arthur, 
the silk merchant, as an abolitionist, called out a S(mthern reward 
of one hundred thousand dollars for his abduction, and was h(m- 
ored by a pro-slavery mob. He honored himself by the founding 
of professorships in Auburn Theologif-al Seminary and in Uberlin, 
besides other great gifts for those days, akin to the aid in opening 
Broadway Tabernacle, a spacious building for popular and reform 
meetings. 

Lewis Tappan and Rev. Joshua Leavitt were said to have the 
Africans in charge, as they raised money for their defense. Mr. 
Tap])an had brothers, Benjamin, senator from Ohio, and John Tap- 
pan, in Boston ; the blood, with a personal knowledge of Louis in 
later years, won my admiration. If there was an ubcajiiiig fugi- 
tive, h(^ knew through Tappan where t^> find shelter. Su( li was 
the merchant who, for twenty years, wiis treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Missitmary Society (I think without pay), and who holds 
rightfully a higher place in our eventful annals than the great 
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lawyers and Yanderbilts. Here you have the man with keen eye, 
elegant person, overflowing witli humor, standing beside the tall, 
Uberated, black man, Cinque. «What do you say ? They are like 
our millions whose ancestors were brought here by kidnappers. 
Would you have risen if doomed to slaveiy ?" The crowd shouted 
« Yes ! " What shall we do, disperse them, poor and ignorant, or 
educate them? The response was "Educate!" Then give us 
money and we will send them back — not slaves but missionaries. 

Martin Cinque was tall, erect, with a noble brow, and, as it 
was learned from his nation, the son of an African chief, a veij 
prince in his bearing, and was the mutinous hero of that day. 
From this sprang the Mendi-African Mission. 

From a sight of the lions of that day, since so often described, 
I turned, taking a steamlmt for New Haven, Connecticut. Yale 
College I had chosen, but did not spend much time with profess* 
ors and about the buildings, which seemed low and gloomy (less 
attractive than the elms), and they were, compared with their pres- 
ent splendor. 

By the help of a rather free Vermont boy, I got a glimpse of 
the " wild ones," and of the costly scrapes and dangerous episodes 
of student life. To be rested and to read up for examination, I 
took the cars for Meriden, eighteen miles, it being my first railroad 
ride. Here I found my favorite cousin, Miss Fitch, the ward of 
the venerable Kev. Erastus Eipley. He was merry, beguiling me 
with cbe( kers and after-dinner games, varying the entertainment 
by an excited discussion as an anti-slavery man with a near neigh- 
bor, Mr. Booth, deacon and bank, president. My situation came 
up on review — age, orphanage and aspirations — when my learned 
friend feared that the tone of student morals at Yale and the con- 
servatism in the old courses of study would endanger the boy's 
future. Of course^ be was a partisan radical. 

"What are years in Latin and Greek to be in the next fifty 
years ? Slaver}^ is to be kept under, Texas kept out, church made 
bold and political phttforms expurgated, and brave, good speakers 
will be in more demand than classic book -worms. Hear what that 
scholar of Yale, Dr. Grimke, of South Carolina, says: 'I prefer 
Sir Walter Scott to Homer. Then for smutty old poetry, giye 
place to the Bible in Greek and Hebrew.' I agree with him. 
Lawyers are too plenty. Therefore give us a race of students with 
backbone and courage for the coming great days.'' 
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So I lemember. And tliere was a mention of Mr. Hough, who 
bad gone out as finanoier aft Oneida Institute, near Utica, to help 
Beriah Green, president^ one of the finest of scholars and grandest 
of men. 

Said the yenerable Mr. Biplej: «My 8on, I have placed money 
in that college, where there is a farm to use the muscle, and good 
professors with a high moral tone. Gome, what do you say ? I 
have no boy and I advise you to go there.'* My reply was that I 
knew no one. «I do, and will give you a letter to President 
Oreen ; and if on trial you don't like it, I will pay for the jimr- 
ney." The hearty eamestnesB of the old divine captured me, and 
I was even then quite hospitable to his radical ideas, and said: 
Write the letter and I will go." The journey was made by way 
of New York, and I left the steamer at Albany, taking a canal 
boat ride of one hundred miles for Whitesboro. I handed my 
introduction to Mr. Green, who was most genial and gave me a 
temporary stay at the house, where the winsome daughters did 
much to mitigate homesickness and imrest with new school associ- 
ations, the produet of radical ideas and a new social birth of 
society. 

Between our times and those of half a century ago, there seems 
only the comparison between the time of sowibg and that of the 
harvest. Great ideas were getting rooted in the national soil. 
Badical reforms now measurably accomplished, were then under 
debate. Men lauded now, were then ignored and despised. The 
first prophets are never popular. Questions of reform, of temper- 
ance, and their kindred themes were then unsolved, even more 
than now. Bestless minds were breaking loose firom the dictation 
of conservatives upon the wrong side of morals. Compromises 
were in the air. The pooling of moral issues was the dominant 
business of the generation, at the expense of the truth. The great 
educational and benevolent organizations were too generally found 
upon the side of 'doubtful conservatism. The curse of slavery 
reached many indirect issues. 

It was an heroic age — an age in which principles of truth were 
striving for recognition in the lives of those bold enough to be 
right, rather than popular. Among the few institutions that dared 
to risk their success upon the carrying out of ideas hostile in their 
time, was the Oneida Institute, at Whitesboro, Kew York. It was 
the hot-bed of radicalism as it existed at that day. Many of its 
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ideas hare beeome a part of the national life \ while othen axe still 
on debatable ground. Theie was a heavy brain at its head; and 
thero wero great men back of it The Oneida Institute was 
attempting the unsolved question of combining education with 
manual labor. Its chosen curriculum was in &Tor of the Ian* 
gnages of the livings and sacred languages, rather than of the dead; 
it was too far ahead of the times. But whatever the question of 
its experiments, its avowed object was never lost sight of. It was 
the home of freedom; its pupils were trained for praedoal men in 
the coming struggles of the BepuUic 

The indluence of such an institution was never lost upon the 
young student who turned his back upon Yale, to gain the advan- 
tagea under such an instructor as the renowned President, Bev. 
Beriah Oreen. Added to his natural intuitions upon the side of 
freedom, were the instructions here received. The Institute lost 
its peculiar status a generation ago; but among those who sat at 
the feet of Bresident Green, its principles have lived in power. 

Thb Studbhis. 

Such a motley company I Manual labor, and radicalism as to 
studies and slavny, had gathered a large school. Young casuists, 
others the wards of rich reformers, not to mention a dass sent to a 
good place for safety — fit subjects for rustication. I found in the 
study of the pupils object lessons related to the ludicrous. There 
wero an emancipator's boys from Cuba; mulattoes removed from 
their sable mother — illegitimates (said to be), under an oUm; 
the hi^ tempered Spanish student, Slingerland his name, whose 
slinging an iron poker at me left an impression; then an Indian, 
with that inelegant name, Kunkapot^ the calling of which created 
a laugh; black men who had served as sailors, or as city hade- 
men, also the purest Africans escaped from slavery, of a dass like 
the doquent Garnet, the prot^ of Joseph Stnrge, the English 
roformer; sons of the American radicals, Bible students scanning 
Hebnw verse with ease^ in place of Latin odes ; entfausiastB^ plow- 
boys and printers ; also real students of degant tastes^ captured by 
the genius of President Green. I do not know that thero was a 
man looking fiercer by the wearing of a mustache, not then in fssh^ 
km, or one fouling to be guyed who had any foroign foppeiy airs. 
The most wero real Democrats, save as to politics. Pedigree did 
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not famish envied notoriety, and there was not the least social or 
official toleration of a lazy, dissolute character. The non-resistance 
doctrines of the Garrison and the peace party were not welcome to 
me whose blood leaped in a warm, youthful challenge. Such were 
the collegians without base ball, yacht recreation, or gymnasium; 
but with a hand fire-engine there was diversion in quu kt ning the 
step, or lowering the hauteur of pretenders; occasionally giving 
a sprinkle, if not a forced ablution to a flunk in our impromptu 
debates, which were lx)th novel and serviceable. There was a class 
of inceptive pedagogues who were primed for a First ol August 
emancipation, or a Fourth of July address; Henry 13. Stanton, of 
our creed and elan, being the model orator, and Theodore Weld, 
the radical oraele. 

It was the day of the ecclesiastical excommunication of temper- 
ance and alx)lition agitators. Runaway slaves and pro-slavery 
mobs furnished food for morbid appetites, and liiiney, the Ken- 
tuek}' emancipator, became a lion in the path, rather than a mere 
diversion to tlie leaders who were in a Presidential race with Polk 
and Clay, rivals in subserviency to the slaveholding jxiwer. 

It is history that the hobbies of Oneida Institute furnished 
wliat became the horses on which politieiun.s afterward eomj)la- 
cently rode to place and {X)wer, oblivious of those wlio onee stood 
in the breach with heroism, to rescue our trailed flag and lioiior 
from the jeers of the world. In that wliirl there wa.s a f;LS( ination. 
I found more diversion in debates and in the writing of colloquies 
for exhibitions, than la severe studies. In Gret'k and Hebrew I 
made fair progress only, and graduated without a diploma, only 
l)ecause tlie State Regents, to punish radical innovation, liad 
denied the T.oard of Trustees power to confer degrees. Thus for 
the honorary degree of A. M., I was in(k'l)ted to the favor of Mid- 
dlebury College, Vermont, some years later. 

Among the heroic and notable men of their time, stands a 
remarkable trio. Each in his own sphere was a power: Green, the 
scholar; Stewart, the leLral genius; Smith, the miliionuire-philail- 
thropistj so they are classed to-day. 

TUK DISTINGUISHED TKIO. 

Gerrit Smith, of Peterboro, X. Y., was a distinguished patron 
and ardent friend of President Green, and a frcqueut speaker 
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liefoie the stodents of Oneida College a Hamilton College scholar 
of distinction, a patron in the heirship of townships and lands, and 
a geneions, active philanthropist^ aU conspiring to throw about 
him the glamour of a teal hero. I never heard a finer toned, mel- 
lifluous Yoiccy nor was he less striking in elegance of person and 
gentienuinly suavity. It was in resisting pro^laveiy mobs and 
in defence of freedom of speech, that he came first to be the 
champion of human rights, and made choice of the society of com- 
mon people, rather than to dwell in the seclusion of his palace, 
which he dosed, and later gave to a dissenting congregation for 
worship, choosing a humbler home witii leisure for greater service 
to reform. The proffer of a senatorship or of a governor's chair, 
was no attraction $ and it was only on the dawn of a new era that 
he assented to serve in Congress, developing a versatile speaker, 
an original and bold legislator. It was an idiosyncrasy in his 
character to abjure the maxim that "consistency is a jewel," tak- 
ing pride in those moral perceptions which made it a truism «He 
Who never changes his opinion never coneots mistakes." That he 
was the Chesterfield radical of his day, is cognate to the fact that 
he was the wealthiest American of the munificent givers to educa- 
tion and the cause of temperance and freedom. His epitaph might 
read: <<The cause which he knew not he searched out." Wealth 
never ministered to pride, defeat never embittered the spirit^ 
hushed his voice, or enfeebled his blows. In boldness, he was the 
companion of Horace Oreeley, in going on the bail bond of Jeffer- 
son Davis, who became a huge political elephant, long imprisoned, 
when demanding a trial. Secretly he was the patron of John 
Brown in Kansas (I have it from Brown's own lips), but of the 
purposed raid in Virginia he was not aware. Mr. Smith gave 
thousands of acres of land to make homes for colored people, and 
died in 1874, leaving a son, Hr. Green Smith, named for his 
friend, and a daughter, Mrs. Miller, of Utica, New York. 

Alvin Stewart, of Utica, a witty, eloquent and rotired lawyer 
and reformer, was a character. A few of his hits, passing like 
good currency among the students, I may give pref atoiy. At the 
conventions, on calls for donations, his tact and drollery would be 
known with a solemn look and magisterial presence. When tak- 
ing names for donations, a colored student came up with a five- 
dollar contribution. <<Your name, sir?" «Prime, Is the name." 
« A prime gentleman whose paper wants no indorsement." Next, 
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Freeman, a jet black : "This is to be the cognomen of your race — 
a little off color just now.'* The city of Utica came up with its 
mob spirit. ''This is not the poetic < pent-up Utica'; our scoun- 
drels only bomish thdr tame on departure." Then court wit is 
nmembered. The question was as to ownership and discoveiy of 
a spring. The counsel had not the most savory reputation; there- 
upon Mr. Stewart asked: *< Suppose Satan had appeared in person 
and claimed he had taken the first drink from the spring, and 
employed my learned ooimsel to enforce his claim, as I have no 
doubt he would, could tiiat be called a precedent^ a law, to keep 
out my Christian client?" This character was given to a defend- 
ant: "Whatever his family or profession, don't overlook his misfor- 
tnne as that of a peripatetic somnambulist and 'wanderer up-stairs 
and down-stairs and in the lady's chamber V Mr. Stewart's 
appearance at our college and as president of state temperance and 
anti-^vexy conventions, brought an ovation, and made variety 
where the voices of the eloquent, elegant Stanton, the solemn 
Goodell, the logic of Green, and the rotundity of Gerritt Smith 
were heard and seen. His elegant palatial home, variegated in 
color by stale mobocratic eggs, had an owner who towered then 
justly above all other notables of that city whom I afterward 
knew — Governor Seymour, Senators Keman and Gonkling, and 
Justice Ward Hunt — as ^d his house- above theirs, less conspicu- 
ous in that early epoch. Great as they were, they can never be 
named more than the peer of Stewart as a hero, nor have they left 
mote striking proofs of an orator. Mr. Stewart, in early days, 
often addressed the State Legislature on radical politics. In Ver- 
mont, the old men remember him by this incident: the question 
was up of forbidding slaveholders to retain a claim on their chat- 
tels while in the Korth. He was in the State House by the 
mountain range, ami upostrophised : ** Slavery in Vermont 1 OUmk- 
ing of chiuns on the soil where Seth Warner and Ethan Allen 
sleep? Nol" Pausing and looking out of the window, "Your 
old mountains would hold their breath and refuse to send forth an 
echo of your degradation ! ** He died too soon, without witnessing 
the fruition of his hopes, yet not to be forgotten. 

President Beriah Green was of this noted triumvirate. He 
gained his collegiate education in Vermont, and was for years a 
pastor, until called to a professorship in Western Reserve College. 
A striking, pleasant face, and vivacious manners, were in happy 
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association with the scholar, in deep sympathy with tlie spirit of 
Goethe, the philosophy of Coldridge, also that of an ardent friend 
and correspondent of the English rugged Carlyle. His protest 
against the ethics of the ''tall ecclesiastics" was more than 
verbal — even a close personal alliance with great reform, disre- 
garding obloquy and sacrifice. A spirit genial as the summer sun, 
proven integrity, varied learning, and eloquence reaeliing sub- 
liniitv. would have made him a strilcing cliaraeter in the best cir- 
cles of citizens and refornit is. With him, work hiul little less 
virtue than worshij). More than theories were held in regard to 
the value of manual labor. He practiced as an exemplar, earning 
bread by the sweat of his brow, (,'haracter was a product won by 
sacrifice at the "roaring loom of time." An incident in society 
would become the basis of a sermon, and students, alike with vet- 
eran agitators and scholars, would crowd to hear the more than 
transcendental oracle, a preacher with a text, " Duty, stern daugh- 
ter of the voice of God." In his career, there was proof of the 
lion heart, for he knew no failure; and, waiting for the bright day 
of the emancipation, he fell as he lived, while making a speech 
against the licensing of saloons, at the post of duty, in 1874. If 
his life was not an epic, neither was his career one of ambition, 
like a (^ambyses, marching throui^'li tin- desert to awaken the 
screams of liuugry vultures, leaving no nu)nument but a Golgotha 
heap of human sacrifices — nay, it was of a white-winged evangel 
pleading for the poor, and for Justice in tlie temple where Liberty, 
with the weeds of widowhood, had long stood crownless. The 
humorous im iiU nts related of this great character and family, were 
many. An old student, meeting the President in after years, lean- 
ing on his hoe, and wearing a high, old-fashioned hat, heard a 
young son, with much gravity, while violently knocking off the hat, 
say : " Have I not told you rei)eatedly not to be seen with that old 
hat on again, especially in company?" The reproof was: "What 
do you mean, John, by such rudeness?" At breakfast, after a 
juvenile spat, possibly discipline, one of the boys was called on for 
his table verse in the round, and muttered, "I'm a brother to drag- 
ons and a companion to owls — in the daytime." On a special 
occasion, a stranger student was called on to pray, and he offered 
so long and loud a su]iplicatiou that there was Irss (icvotion than 
merriment on the seats. Mr. Green followed lam iii the most sub- 
dued tone with his elegant and sarcastic reproof, " We thank thee, 
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O Lord, tbat Thou art nofc deaf ! " My mature judgment is, that 
Mr. Green came out separate'' too early. Inside there was room 
for his genius, courage and eloquence. Church and nation were 
asleep. 

It should he mentioned that a few were specially favored by 
the kind attentions of the Ftesident and family. In such a spirit- 
ual atmosphere, and with its eleyated oonversation, the social pow- 
ers were developed for a larger usefulness in later days. Sabbath 
after Sabbath was spent among the outlying churches and Sabbath- 
schools in sqch efforts as not only became a valued help to them, 
but also developed in us that readiness of utterance and individu- 
ality of thought that were so absolutely essential in preparation for 
usefulness. The equipment of the Institute with a printing press, 
upon which the FHmd of Mem was published, gave a knowledge of 
affiurs such as are associated with the press everywhere. 

The favorite recreation of the students was in impromptu 
debates. Scores of questions would be put into a hat, and drawn 
out for the speaker after he had been called to the platform and 
introduced by the presiding officer of the society. It was a men- 
tal pastime that tested the boys, and gave a strength that comes 
with such wrestling and mental encounter. The stimulus that it 
gave to general reading and ready wit waa indispensable, though 
the contestants knew it not 

In all departments of the Institute the criticisms were of the 
freest, and evexy man was compelled to become bold for the truth; 
that was taught as ranking above all else. Thus, in all directions, 
bodily, mental and spiritual, by manual labor, the dialectics of the 
lyceum, and the cultivation of a profoundly reverent regard for the 
truth, the students were being symmetrically equipped for the 
service of humanity, that has never had a reformer too many, 
nor a well-wisher who could be spared. 

In later years, a former editor of the Friend of Man has thus 
voiced his recollections of the boy, Orinnell; recollections called 
out by an article upon the Iowa pioneer's relation to sheep-raising 
in the State of Iowa. It was Wesley Bailey, editor, and father of 
Senator Bailey, of Decorah, Iowa, who wrote the following 
editorial twenty-five years ago, after inviting the youth to a 
partnerithip: 

" We aro not only interested in sheep-raising, but wo also feel an interest in 
the •b0T«4iaiiMd QxIiiimII. We knew hhn when a ifeodent In Onelde Instltatet 
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N«w York— A Mght, aetlTe yoangster, a d«we scholar, and a genial and InleUI- 

pent coTiipanion, always busj*. ami rtsndy to turn hi» hand to anythiii}; that tunied 
ap, either when achool kept, or the vacatiuu occurred, but alwayH seeking to be 
msfii]. His alter life tnrns out to be Jut what mob a youth gave promiie of. Be 
is at borne in the pulpit, the Senate chamber, or the largo political oonTontion, as 
well an active in tlie rt-al a^rricultural improvements whirh are most sure to enrich 
and develop the State o( his adoption. We have not seen him since he was a 
young man, bat the yondi ia still Craeh in our reooUectian, and having taken • 
'liking* to the boy, wo note with feeUngsof pleamure hia caceer <tf honor and naft* 
taioMB through life." 
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False Theonet^ClubLife—Wettvardf hof-^Wiiemmn PrairU$-^ 
Codding, the AholUion Orator — The Seme of the Badger — 
A Volume — A jSetom East — A SMent %n Auburn Theologieal 
Seminary — First Call to Freaeh — Uhim ViUagSt New York — 
Mg Mother^s Death, 

FiFTT yean ago seems to have been the period not alone of agi- 
tation, but of wild theories as to abstinence and priyation, to 
insure a dear brain and the.good of an ambitions student. I fell 
into the procession so far as to enter upon an almost insane 
extreme in abstinence and physical infliction in Oneida Institute, 
to attain the greatest good in the briefest period. This was the 
personal diary resolve: «To escape dullness and promote mental 
activity with a moral purpose, I abjure high livings the use of cof- 
fee and tea, vacate the feather bed, and take up a dub regimen 
where butter and meat are unused, and the hard bed, made by a 
blanket on a board, shall be my couch. My place I will take as 
cook, steward, etc, in rotation, and, to save time, will in my turn 
read while others at the club eat, that we may become more profi- 
cient in history, and find themes for discussion outside of dissipat- 
ing gossip." This is the sequel : The cost of living was reduced to 
a dollar a week; but the experiment of German scholars, pacing up 
and down in their halls, without fire, and the theories of bran 
bread philosophers, are not hdd to be cardinal virtues in a scholar. 
After such a regime as led to tmpadding the bones, making more 
than a few hours' continuous sleep a condition of pain, bringing 
feeble nerves and a weak digestion, there was a demand for out- 
door life and the practices of wiser men were adopted after severe 
delusive triaL 

At this crisis, I wrote I could not indulge in a season at Sara- 
toga, and was vain enough to think that I could speak to edifica- 
tion, and that with a dash of an "unfledged reformer" in a heroic 
role, I might rattle the bones, seemingly veiy dry, in the valleys of 
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ootkBerratisnL At this time, I made puUic profession of religion, 
which was a surprise amidst spiritual iceberg surroundings of a 
circle of sceptics, where I took up an affirmative defense of the 
orthodox system. I look back with pleasure on this yielding to 
connctton of duty, stimulating to a higher life, and preparation 
for public service. I soon found myself deprecating the yellow 
trash literature, in the hands of so many students, and advocating 
the claims of good books, and passing out the publications of the 
American Tract Society for sale or gift, under a system of colport- 
age. Through my friend, J. IL Clark, I was introduced to the 
head office in New York, from which I received tempting offers to 
remain in New York, declining which, I was allowed to be an 
assistant to my friend, Clark, then at the head *of colportage in 
Wisconsin. With him I found what I coveted — independent 
humble service in out-door life on what was then the &ontier. 

WESTWARD, HO I 

This was in the summer and fall of 1844, and my first visit to 
Wisconsin, then a territory. Chicago was not then reached from 
the East by a railroad, and the staunch steamer *<Kadison," which 
was our craft from Buffalo, encountered a rough passage described 
and known ad nauMeam, Nothing seemed to gain a hearing save 
politics, Polk and Clay being the presidential candidates. Boat 
discussion prompted the wildest bets, cool men putting up all their 
money on the result. In one instance, a lady in tears called me 
aside, saying that her husband had asked for their all, one thou- 
sand dollars in gold, which he staked on Polk's election. I had 
spoken in a social religious meeting in the cabin, and was urged to 
break up the bet. This was my desire, so I said, ''Wait until we 
reach Cleveland," which we did, and, going ashore, I found that 
Polk was the victor, and returned to the boat with news which 
saved the famUy from penury, for the Clay men were ardent and 
confident. 

We landed at Milwaukee, not the beautiful city of to-day with 
more than two hundred thousand people — then of seven thousand. 
The most striking facts were fifty lawyers ; also, bands of redmen, 
painted, and low-necked ponies loaded with pappooses, peltry and 
baskets. I became a correspondent of the New York Tribune, and 
sent such florid descriptions of the great country to be, that what I 
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wrote in letters and of facts, the State printed into a little work, 
"The Home of tlie BadgeiSy" to induce emigration to the State. 
Certainly the people came, and have made a grand State of nearly 
two millons of people. My destination was Prairieville, distant 
from the lake, at the home of Jonas M. Clark, to be his lieutenant 
with his books as my health would admit. Arriving at night in 
the little town, in my anxiety to see a real prairie, I took a loi^ 
stroll after daylight to see a virgin realty only as yet read o^ 
detailed my adventure at a late and delayed breakfast, and earned 
a laugh for a model tenderfoot. There were only fenced f^rms 
near, but take these away and houses, and you have our « unshorn 
gardens," a definition which was a delight to my romantic fancy. 
Afterward I saw them really flat, in other places the billows of 
the sea; even a marsh prairie fire^ a sight worth a thousand mile 
trip. I was lost in sight of /the now beautiful college town of 
Wanpun, hairing the light of distant prairie fire and the guide of 
an Indian hunter, to the site of a saw-mill and a farmer's hospita- 
ble root An open winter was one of almost fathomless mud, and 
the malaria was conducive to ague, only kept away by medicine. 
I have never yet seen a person in a real ague shake. 

It was a time of great religious activity and excited discus* 
sions on temperance and slavery. Independents and users of a 
free lance were in demand by the masses, while bright minds, 
able speakers and abondance of funds, contributed to a political 
evolution. 

Hon. Edward D. Holton, of Milwaukee, still an eminent, good 
dtizen of that city, was then a young orator. Hon. Charles 
Durkee became a radical Territorial delegate in Congress and 
United States Senator, while Ichabod Coddin g made the circuit of ^ 
the counties as one of the most effective orators of the country. I 
drop a tear to his memory, and express my admiration for his tal- 
ents, the companion and -peer of Lovejoy. It was of him that Ste- 
phen A. Bonglas said, ** There would be no amusement in debating 
with him on the prairies of Illinois." In a true emotional mood, 
he made many weep ; in a story there was great merriment, and in 
denunciation of wrong there were the deep tones of indignation. 
Missouri slave owners, then in Wisconsin, secretly held their serv- 
ants, and fleeing fugitives were common. This is a sample of the 
oiator. Codding: 

"Would you secrete or turn back the escaped ?" was the bum- 
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ing question. The Bible and human instinets were the basis of 
appeal, and the comparison was the supposition of your child cap- 
tured by the Indians. The infant is kidnapped, and after years of 
anguish is given up as lost Then comes a secret history as to the 
lost (liild. "Now the captive is in a wigwam, unable to flee. 
The father watches for the absence of the braves, and in the dead 
of night grasps his long-lost boy from the savages. He mounts 
the swiftest pony! What! Steal a horse? No! Take one, as 
the drowning cling to a floating plank ! In his flight God shields 
him from bullets, covers his head, and homo is reached. Tlie 
mother weeps, and kisses her boy ; the neighborhood is roused with 
joy over the rosriio. Hark ! In the dull prayer-meeting there is 
praise — hallelujah; except when the good deacon hints al>out tak- 
ing property, and snatching the boy from the family; don't say 
what he might do ; but < the Constitution calls on us to send back 
niggers.' The old mother says they were stolen and the white 
thief is no better than an Indian kidnapper. <■ Ah, Deacon, would 
you send them back?'" shouts Codding. There is silence. "I 
:poll the house. All who would send bac^k the >vliite boy, rise." 
Kone ! " Now, what better before (Sod is a white I n } than a black 
one?" Silence agtiin! " All who would send back a panting, 
fugitive black man, rise." None ! " I have won my case. Slave- 
holding is man-stealing, and tested by the heart, there is only one 
throb in all ages.*' This is but the outline of a speech given with 
the finest imagexy and deepest pathos. Politic li])S belie the 
heart. Throw away your party shackles! Send I>urkee to Con- 
gress — an Abolitionist, Holton, to Congress — sponsors at the bap- 
tismal font when Wisconsin comes into the Union.'' Durkee was 
elected. 

During my visit to the Territory I met the Rev. .Tolin Lewis, 
of New Diggings, whose wife was the daughter of Harlan Page, 
both of whom were from New York City, and most devoted in 
their work. Their experiences were as thrilling in story as their 
labors were salutary in restraint, and elevatin<^' in a society where 
few of the delights of home were possible. lu my review of life 
I count no labor so much appreciated, or affording me so much sat- 
isfaction as my service with the now lamented Lewis, and for a 
people exposed to the temptations of camps and strolling outcasts. 
Bemembrance of home and the finer instincts asked for counsel to 
the dying, and a funeral service. On one occasion, while &ev. Mr. 
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Lewis was sick, there came a call to attend the funeral of a young 
lawyer at Lancaster, the county seat. It was on Sunday morning, 
and a second messenger left the request, but too late for the word 
that the minister was sick. Thereupon I was asked to take his 
place. I was not a minister, either in name or in fact, but to my 
remonstrance was the answer that they knew neither of us, and 
<<go ri(^t on." I did; and only after the service did I inform 
them that I was not Mr. Lewis, he being sick. Then came one of 
the trials of my life in making a decision. There was no resident 
minister in the young, ambitious town, and the young men hur- 
riedly got up a liberal subscription to induce me to stay and 
occupy the Court House on Sundays. It did not avail that I was 
no minister, and on restored health was to return East and study 
theology. They wanted only one sermon, and pleaded for a year 
before return. My answer was, Independents were often irreg* 
ular, but this is a good reason for preparation. A miner would not 
use a dull pick; and the blade to cut grass is a good mower sharp- 
ened in the morning hour." That was my case. Why I did not 
yield to their solicitation, with a light purse, and where there was 
a promise of good, I do not know, unless under the control of that 
diyinity that shapes our ends. 

That occasion is associated with this excerpt from a letter in 
my volume, Home of the Badgers : 

" Passint; to Lanrnstnr T found nhnnflnnrp of 'l>lnrT<Tiprries, crab-applos, froos<v 
bcrrit's, wild plums and other Indigenous fruit. 1 enumerated tlio game I mw, 
and what I heard. Two deer were bounding in the distance. 1 saw the gray 
■qnirrel; rftbUti durttng into th» bnshee; and heud the .prairie hen ealUng 

to'^'i Tlicr hcT l»roo<l. nml the music of thr V\r^}^ that sang In tin* nn1\s. Tlio thnish 
aii<! the 8wi>otest prairie singers gave voluntarie/i, and I thought ol the poet's true 
answ er to the question, ' What does the bird say ?' 

"'But the lark is so brimful of {iladno<s?? and Iovp, 
The ureen ticlds below him, the blue sky above, 
That he siiij;s, and lie sinj^'s, and forever slngB llQ, 
I lovu my love and my love loves me.' 

"Ftam obtermtion, Orant county presenta indnoflownti eqnal tOt If not g t oat e t 

than any other county In tlie tcrritfiry. Its oommnreial fadlities, the high cash 
market in the mineei are not to be overlooked. In this village there is no groggery, 
and a large portion of tfa« dtiMDS are from New England and New York. A 
paper la pabUahed here called the Grant CotuUy Herald. The Fourth of July is 
over and tliere arc but few villages in this region that liave not run o-it their (laj:^ 
and drank their toasts. The soul of repose is in activity — on that day I rode 
twenty milea In n buggy, attempted a public speech ; rodo flftaen milea hj steam 
on the Miiriiiipiil— g»Md at * fl>e>works ' In Daboqiie nntU olovon o'clock at night, 
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and then withoat grumbling slept on the floor, as five hundred others did who 
slept there that iiight. 

**Tli«teaiptatioiis totMttiiMit and land poM^iaMB wera not Imb than ihoM to 

professional life. Beaver Dum tlu n ^vas only nn inripirnt rity ■^^■itll 8aw-mill and 
log hou.scs. I canio near buying a half interest in it of Mr. Ordway, and wa,s only 
deterred by the fear of damages to lands by a dam across the outlet of Fox lake, 
whicli foraiiliw a line water power, tiie nocleufl of a dty nl aeren or ten tiaonaaiid 
people. Kirh as that purchase miuht havo made mc, in looking:: lirirl<ward T never 
have since liad a regretful thought oX the lost opportuni^, and Uuuk leas ol ttie 
sentiment than of the rhythm — 



"My return Eastward was by the way of Chicago, slighting those bargains 
offered in lots, tlie po^cssion of which has brought colossal wealth. The latO 
'Long John ' Wentworth at my side said, ' bid, bid.' I did bid, but too low." 

In a letter to a classmate dated from Baeine, in Norembery 
1844, there is a glimpse of the discomforts of the trip: 

" After three weeks T tell you more of "Wisconsin. They have Tmd an October 
niow-storm, which was unprecedented. I was chilled almost to numbness, by 
twenty-four miles ride in it ; but it must be forgotten, as we are now visited with 
the more than ordinary delights of antnnui. It baa been my fortune in riding two 
hundred miles to he 5/o7/7A<"(/ but once. It was on a cross-road iiftcr a rain. My 
buggy was in to the axle — horse flouncing on his side. It was a fit time to con- 
sider one's 'condition and pruspeela.' By neighborly aid I was extricated, and 
aliall look to my goittg in future. I have found traveling aooonunodations geneiw 
ally good. The exceptions would be, when the light of the candle was put out by 
the wind coming through a hole in the logs, which was large enough for a niiddle- 
lized fox-honnd to crawl through to be my company. At this place, after enjoying 
refrealiing sleep, I was greeted over my head with bright starlight. I looked op 
and had :i full view of some acquaintances in the constenntions, through a hole in 
the roof full tliree inches by five. The oircomstance was so amusing that I gazed 
until turiliglit. Thia ii a now oonntiy inddonti but not aa nnoommon one here." 

Here is a description given of a prairie in Dodge oomily, in the 
wintertime: 

"The prairie is full eighteen miles long, including angles — from two to five 
milaa wide, and on either ddo are grovee of timber. The ianna are made on tiie 
edge and the road, which ia in the middle of the prairie, is smooth and hard as a 
pavement at tlxis season of the year. It is five niile.s to a house and as I pass I 
ask. What solitude is like this, and who can choose words to describe a prairie in 
the winter? The flnttnrlng insect of anmmer liad oeaaed its mnale and tiw nt^ 
aiated winda of the prairie had driven all that once lived there, into the grmrea; 
the trees wore almost last in the great distance ; and in this loneliness, one's strength, 
wit or ivisdom were useless. The groimd was undulating where I rode and waTO 
after ware roee beftno me in tiie distance, and, abovOi tho alow-morlng doud tlirew 
over me tho soft mantle of itaahadow. Thr prairie fire had jnst gone oat and not 
a diy leaf, atalk or ahrub aean. Even the atonea weio amoked to the ookr of 



*Of all sad tN-nrds of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these — it might have been.' 
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fheaod, and over tho extended hue of darkness there was but the gray winding path, 
which was as a chain and fruidc to cht'rishcd expectation. I crossed duriiii; the 
day the Black Hawk trail ; it awakened peculiar sensations, to come upon the loot- 
•topa of M> wAsj a predeoeaMV. I could hard^ koep my «ye from it, yet would nofc 
be considered even a chance-won worshiper of that little line wilich could be Jttit 
teen in the vaiying surface of the pcaizie." 

From such a scene, we catch in the succccdiiij^ parai^rapli the 
story of a prairie on tire. 1 had taken a by-roaxi m order to 
i>hortt:u ihe dibLauctj iroiu ihal upon the highway; 

"To mve a tew ndlea I lost many boon. The mm hid Itwlf, and notwitl^ 

standing four or five miles to tho right or left would liaye brought uie to the road- 
still I )i:illi»jMMl in a circle over brooks, on tho ice and throu>;h hi^^'h nmrsh rushes 
and thickets, till my nag was weary. After having warmed myself by burning a 
log and heaped together eereral pair of deer's horn, left by the spring where the 
Indiana had cooked and camped, I let my horse tako lii.s own course. In lem than 
half an hour I was brought to a ro-id like a hy-path ; here I saw the sun st»trin<; and 
learned my direction. On my left was a marsh extending a mile, covered with a 
erop of grass and rudies from four to dx feet high. I was In a grove, and lij^^^wg 
tiie cnek of a rifle I looked again and could just distinguish a isw J^diaas aerom 
the marsh. The dry limbs were falling about mo, as the wind blow with trrenf vio- 
lence.from the west. The autumn fire had gone over the ground where 1 was rid- 
inf , b«t had not er o ss ed tfie marsh, which was now froten over, leaving the tall 
grass to wave above. Little did I think that amid tho anxieties of a man lost in 
tho woods, I was to be awakened to a sight not to be (b ^cribrd by tb" iiifel!ertTi;i! 
dreamer and only equaled by the mad flame that dances un the roofs of the burning 
ci^. A tUdic cloud of smoke first reached me In the strong bceeie. As it passed 
over, my horse whci-led, threw up his ears and faced the wind* A Are had been 
set and was fa.st feeding itself above the if y bottom. At first it moved slowly and 
the flame rose but a few feet, but soon it was fairly rooted and heat was generated 
whiob wM to he Uio companion of tiie wind. A numbor of fires are set, and as 
they widen and dart forward, what a retinue there is of fabled nymphs and tritons 
in the many-colored blri/e ; now the smoke and blaze are uniting — now they sepa- 
rate; the curling flame rises higher, flaps like the light canvas and bends with the 
bnem and another fire Is deroning. Each breath of flame outleaps the last. Tlie 
oeadUiag of the knotted reed at first faintly heard, Lb now like the near and con- 
fused snap of ten thousand loennt-'^. The air is heated, and one sheet of flame 
dashes in quick succession over another — it is like a race of steeds. The one with 
ttiefairest wind sweepi before tiie rest and robs tiiem of their fuel. Itwasagiaxe 
of bean^ and splendor— a sure messenger of death to all that made race with that 
wind-fed fire. One could only lose bim.self in this view so far above tlic most brill- 
iant imagery. I had before seen a burning prairie, but it was only a fitful flastiing, 
compared to tiie strides of those deyonring demons, that in a m<mient tamed that 
yellow waving plain into a low pall, that rests on nature in darkness. 

•* I turned into the path and s;iw an Indian, with hisrifl*-, who h;id been watch- 
ing for game that might be driven out by the fire. I made no words with tiim, 
knowing that he could not be less than out cf tobacco, and would huTe as little 
morbid senslbiliQr in coaxing a few shillings from niypot^t as we have in making 
good farms of their hunting grounds. Piissing on I soon reached a stopping place 
for the nig!it, and women and children very innocently laughed at my getting lost 
in Dodge county." 
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Upon retaining from Wisoonsin with lestored health and spixw 
its, there was no longer any wavering as to a choice of profession. 
I entered the Theological Seminary of Auburn, New York, largely 
under the influence of the early friend of my father and mother, 
their honored pastor. Doctor Hopkins. The earlier devotion of 
the parents to the pastor was now bearing its unlooked-for fruit. 
Of the Tlieological Scininary he was a trustee. He was also min- 
ister to the first Presbyterian Church. He had no children living, 
and I was made a welcome guest at his house until failing health 
caused his resignation from the pulpit, and I was then made wel- 
come in the house of his relative, Mr. Job Ailing, one of the kind- 
est of gontlomen. 

Dr. Hopkins was an entertaining story-teller, also a theological 
writer and author. His reminiscences were striking, but his psy- 
chology and severe logic I remember to have listened to only by 
OOurtosy. On my later V^ermont visits I found the old people who 
confirmed the lively stories written out from recollection. More 
than once the old incidents were repeated in which the Doctor was 
compelled to acknowledge his part. Two of these, by no means 
legendary, are here given out of their chronological order because 
they refer to associations gathered about the man. They are 
given in vivid recollection. 

Shall I recite the wolf hunt story? 

"In the early days depredations on the flocks aroused the 
noighb(»rhood for a hunt, if the invaders did not early escape to 
their laira. These occasions were usually in the line of special 
providence which often makes doctors busy on Sunday— the day 
also of great battles. At this time the men of the congregation 
were missing:, and the excitement of the rint,', near by, withdrew a 
majority of the women, and what was there for the minister but to 
follow ; and, as I have some repute as a good shot, a youngster in 
line passed his gun to me, and as he told it, Hhe wolf coming in 
sight, the parson shut his eyes, saying, Heaven direct the shot I 
then aimed, but he didn't, firing, touch a hair.' One questioning 
the propriety of this clerical episode, was answered, *My firing 
was as thoughtless as the shot was harmless, and I was disposed to 
fall back on the New Haven boy, who, a few years after, being 
questioned about fishing in the trout streams, said it was poor, for 
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lie WW down yesteTday. "What, Sunday?" "Yea, but didn't 
stay long/' and he out sho^ my gentle repioof in a boyish lebufiE, 
« Guess I didn't break Sunday much, didn't cotch nothing/' whioh 
is akin to my apology. I neither loaded a gun nor killed anything^ 
but it was my last appearance in a wolf hunt.'" 

The traditional jug story I learned from original sources given 
in gleeful recollection. On the temperance awakening, when the 
distillery under the hill was a large and prosperous institution, the 
hard drinkers distrusted the strict abstinence of the zealous 
< reformers, including the minister. They would "sill take it in 
secret behind the door," and to confirm the opinion, one of the 
thirsty doubters met Mr. Hopkins, and espying a brown jug in the 
parson's wagon, himself on the way for a dram, said he would say 
nothing about it, for the best of people would have it in the house 
and most would drink on the sly. The jug was just fiUed with 
new yeast — "emptings" from the still-house, and there was a sug- 
gestion in a sportive mood, that, as we were under the hill, there 
would be no scandal in taking a drink. The thirsty customs 
fixed his lips for a full hasty dram, his companion holding up the 
jug at a proper angle, to conceal the contents and insure a full 
delivery on the drawing of the plug, which saturated the person of 
his stningled victim, who found a swift emetic rather than a pleas- 
ing elixir. It was one of those practical severe jokes which few 
could better devise and none more heartily enjoy than the dignified 
doctor, who said the ludicrous treatment of his parishioner and 
patient was salutary, the man never afterward being accused of 
drinking behind the door. 

THB 8BMINABT. 

It was the judgment of the Faculty that my knowledge of 
2^ew Testament Greek and of tlie Hebrew would allow entrance 
into the Junior class. I graduated after two years, resisting the 
ojHate of caution and breath of praise by the good, but conservative 
professors. Their kindness was not undervalued, yet the student 
did not adopt the role of policy, ambitious as he was to perform 
public service. With fatherly concern on their part, I was told 
that my ideas wore too radical for the times; it was consid- 
ered wise not to discuss the position of missionaries among the 
TiM^iyna^ then leceiving slaveholders into the church. A cargo of 
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mm might possibly be overlooked, when sent out by those who gave 
liberally to foreign missions. Then t^e friction between the old 
and new schools I caricatured — the old school holding children 
are sinners when they were born ; the new school, sinners when 
old enough to know how. The professors, Drs. Henry Mills, Bax- 
ter Dickinson and Laurens P. Hickock, were all able men, the 
latter especially became distinguished at Union College and a phi- 
losopher of celebrity ; but there was the voice of Presbytery to be 
heeded, and the old paths only were held as safe and sacred. 

Conservatism and all, this was truly a serviceable school of the 
prophets, located in lovely Auburn, the home of Judges Conkling 
and Blatchford and the then eminent Ex-Gov. Seward, who was 
heard frequently in great cases like the Freeman murder case, 
where his opponent was Prince" John Van Buren. attorney 
general. 

Its alumni were numerous. Distinguished as associates I 
reoall the noble missionaries, F, E. Williams and Charles Little; 
Dr. llonry A. Nelson, professor, theologian and writer; Dr. Henry 
W. Parker, |>oet, artist, naturalist and professor in Iowa College, 
late author of "The Spirit of Beauty," a volume of the highest 
original and literary character. Prof. Parker wciLIf d Miss Helen 
Fitch, a gifted authoress and the belle of Auburn, tenderly remem- 
bered as long a sufferer from a frightful ca.sualty. Kevs. H. A. 
Strong, Job Pierson, Edward Taylor, E. F. Williams and others, 
still honor the pulpit; while J. H. Kasson, my townsman and 
friend, and Robinson, the devoted and ardent, have passed away ia 
varying service not to be forgotten. 

War truly emancipated theological seminaries, as it did politi- 
cians. The vassalage and pulpit circumspection of that day, I set 
out in a scrap found among the old papers — of course, sarcasm. 

Siimple sermon skeleton, advisory to the class of 1847. The 
text, " Be ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless SS doves." 

L Wliat the characteristics of the seri)ent? 

(a) Fertile in promises to mother Eve. 

(b) Has eye of a charmer — the bird falls. 

(c) Coils in danger — circumspection, 

(d) Crawls when pursued, 
II. In the symbol of a dove. 

(a) Harmless in flight. 

(b) Gentle in cooing. 
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(c) Instinctively in storm takes refuge in a cote. 
Kemarks. Gentlemen, advisory to your congregatiouSi say on 
Fa^t and Thanksj^ivinj^ days, we 

1, Deprecate tin* California gold fever. 

2. Penoimce fanatical Mormon crusaders. 

3. Execrate the bloody Mexican war. 

4, Commiserate black men — b avo slavery to Providence. 
Study the symbols of tlie successful minister — tiie serpent 

of tiie earth, the dove of the air. 

Union villafje, thirty miles north of Albany, was the place of 
my first settlement. It was a village romantic in nature, of attract- 
ive hou.ses, a refined people, of radical, diverse opinions on the 
IH'eat issues of slavery and tenijterance. The Congregational 
church had come out from the Dutch Reformed, refusing to fel- 
lowship any church tolerating a rumseller or a slaveholder— a pro- 
test only a quarter of a eentury in advance of Presbyterian and 
Methodist orthodoxy and etliics. It re<juired heroines and born 
cavaliers to stem a tide of liunkyism, a cowardly pulpit and social 
intolerance. 

That church was equal to the occasion in that locality; erecting 
a fine edifice, and with amj)lc means and high S(X'ial culture, enlist- 
ing thought, not less than awakening admiration. As a young 
minister I had no high advanced standard to urge; it was rather 
an effort to keep uj) with the procession on a stern, rugged march, 
entered njwn In- a noble pe()j)le in calm resolution. Certainly their 
high social standing and kindly s])irit, with the heart of true 
reforniers, made them a peculiar people. 

In politics, new issues were met confronting the slave power on 
the eh ( t ion of Gen. Taylor, who, though really a kind-hearted 
man, was the hero (tf a war severely denounced. 

The liberal party, headed by John P. Hale, received, 1 think, 
the entire suflrage of the vot«'rs in our Society. In the eyes of a 
gross sentiment there was the greatest scandal in the abolition of 
the corner negro pew, yet more so in name than in ri'sulting fact. 
The families keeping house-servants and coachmen, found their 
employes in church, witliout pressure or command, occupyint,' not a 
comer, but a side of the churchy they were so numerous that a 
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oolorphobist asked the usher on entering to do him ft favor by giv- 
ing him a seat not '<on the shady side of the house." The name 
of Ifegro chnich was a by-word, but there was only a toleration of 
a class in worship as ready as that of the nurse or the drivers on 
duty, and defended without an idea of the social quality as degrad- 
ing; it was a salutary, kind effort to uplift a class, yet wearing the 
badges of the slavery of their fathers ; in a word, a Christian iteo- 
oguition of the oneness of the race. 

I give an incident. Bev. lir. Fillmore, of CiBmbridge, a popu- 
lar pastor, a relative of the then President Fillmore, iiropused an 
exchange. On the way, accosted by a parishioner, he was asked 
as to his mission. « Going to exchange with Qrinnell, to preach to 
nabobs and niggers" — a hyperbole at least — it was in no sense 
true. The audience was not of nabobs, but of cultured people, 
tolerating a dass to whom the low designation of « nigger" was 
never applied. The families could afford to be singular, equally 
with the affluent Quakers in plain colors far out of fashion. Still, 
in a one idea" they found no cardinal virtue or excuse for minor 
neglecta The first ladies sang in the choir. The rich man's 
daughter played at the organ — thus music^ Sabbath-school, tem- 
perance and reform, filled the church, and there were added to its 
numbers on one day near half a hundred by profession. 

The monthly concerts for missions drew Quakers, skeptics, and 
the late witty £. I>. Culver, member of Congress, all bearing a free 
lance. The warfare against the saloon was only less than against 
slavery, seemingly more effective. Reform men, the wood-sawyer, 
the Mohawk Dutchman, aided in keeping back lioense for a time^ 
and liberal citiiens erected a temperance hotel, only to lose its 
peculiar standing after a few years. As to the tipplers, I recall 
two ludicrous incidents. 

HoBonald was a reformed Irishman, but on the death of a 
daughter fell into grief, and I made a special effort to keep him 
sober to attend the funeral. At the cemeteiy what was my sur- 
prise when he stepped out in front of the company to speak, and 
this was his bull which afterward stung his proud spirit, and led 
to a permanent reform : « Friends, I thank you for your presence^ 
and for burying my dear child, and hope the time is not tax distant 
when I can in like service return your kindness." , 

Another inebriate was brought to reform^ a kind of a pill doo- 
tor — a laughable experienoe. Coming home late at night, 
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hungiy and tMistyi he called to his wife up-«taira, for milk and a 
bowl of blueberries. Their location in the pantiy was pointed on^ 
only a dim moon shining. During his absence she had made a 
batch of pills, and had left them near the berries. Presently he 
called, in the midst of profanity, ''Are there none fresher than 
these?" — they bad made him sick. Horrors I horrors! and the 
reply, as she took in the situation, was, that instead of the berries 
he had taken the bulk of those pills. The ridicule which followed 
the maudlin episode ended the career of a medical practitioner, 
and caused his reform. 

Time has not dimmed my recollection nor lessened my admira- 
tion for the heroism of that congregation, as I recall Dr. Corliss, 
the Moreys, Holmes, Masters, Gibbs, Bigelows and others, for all 
of whom save one, epitaphs have been written. 

I mention President Arthur, whose personal opinions he gave 
me at the AMiito House. "I lived in Union Village at the found- 
ing of that church. (George H. Corliss, the son of Dr. Corliss, was 
my playmate, now the great mechanic decorated by the kings of 
Europe. Not long ago I told him, sitting in that chair, that he 
would be remembered and his name mentioned lout; after some on 
the Presidential roll." Then added, '* Young William Holmes had 
ten chances to one of mine for a rise in the world. He had fine 
dress suits, carriages and horses at eommand, and I was only the 
ton of a poor Baptist minister." Knowing that Holmes lived in 
reduced circumstances at Grinnell, my lo^va home, he invited him 
to visit the White House. Learning of the family he rang his bell, 
asked by a note that the youngest son should have an appointment 
by the Postmaster General to the next railroad mail vacan<^, 
which was soon filled by Mr. Frank S. Holmes. In further evi- 
dence of a statesman who never forgot his friends, is the fact that 
his high station did not prevent, on the death of Mr. Holmes, a 
telegraphic message of sympathy to the family. 

My stay with this people was a pleasant one, with a full house 
and the church doubling in members. On most fair Sundays I 
spoke three times a day — the afternoon in the country. A con- 
viction came that a change would inure to the benefit of both par- 
ties, though I did not seek invitations, for they were at hand. 
Was there a divinity shaping the future, bringing burdens and the 
sad separation of friends ? My mother, for a long time in feeble 
health, was at Union Village treated with the kindest attention. 
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She died at the old home, sundering the link keeping me from the 
West, which had bound me nearer home, to witness at the bedside 
wasting and death. 

The following letter is expressive of a mother's loss: 

Mother S« doad! Yesterday I replied to an inquiry, " Sho yet lingers," and 
this is thu hrst timo I write the mournful sentence — a trutli I could not speak. 
Item friends I h»T6 often heard the exproatton, ** My moUier is not liTing,*' hat I 
little undentood that loss as I now do, which stirs tho soul to tho depths of feeling, 
and is the occasion of «'xfr«'me pain. We are cnlled but once to suffer it during 
Ae longest life, and it is a loss for wliicli no earthly blessing can give return. 

A enifeiing mother was mine. For » period of Teen she had not known an 
hour free from pain, still she uttered not a murmur. Her mood was cheerfulness, 
and nil her years of wasting furnished lessons of patience. There was pain in the 
tliouglii that tho kindness of friends could not be requited, and when the lips could 
not ntter tiie words the heart Indited, <^len her fut faUIng tears were tiie only 
eotpreesions of gratitude. 

A widowed mother. When a child twenty years apone, my father pa'i.sed away, 
commending us all to tho God of tho widow and tho Father of tho fatherless. Now 
I recall the lonely dgh, and her careworn, saddened look has a new imprearion 
after many years, and her devotion to us is explained. Sho lived In us and for us. 
The youngest of our little circle, .ko full of i)romi»e, passed away ; the eldest, far 
from home among strangers, was cut down in manhood ; yet the fountains of her 
heart had not heen so dried np, exhausted, that at the mention of tether, thej 
did not flow. Oh t holy as heaven is the widowed mother's lofve. 



So she was endeared to us until her last breath. 

She liTod and died a Chrlstiaa mother. Christ was tiie anchor of her sonl; 

heaven she looked forward to as her home, and the voice of duty was heard as the 
voice of God. May those prayers and counsels meant for us that we miglit bo u.^ 
fttl, never be forgotten. May her expression this morning, "a blessed Kubhuth," 
and her last words, "Christie prectoos," be linked with her memory and ms^cal 
words, ontil we haTO crossed the melaiicholy flood. 



" The love of many pravers and many tears, 
Whioh changes not with dim deoMiung yeais.' 



*» 




CHAPX£& lY. 



Washinffton Sorief>/ — Its Intolerance — 77ie new ConyregaHonal 
Church — A Liberal Club — DistinguUhed Moormen — Dr, 
BaUei^* National £ra — Madieal Legulatan, 

President Zaciiary Taylor died ia Washington on the 9th 
day of July^ 18d0, inuch lamented for his sterling honesty, though 
taken up as a candidate on the score of availability. I attended 
his funeral, although too ill to see little more than the formality 
of an official pageantiy so common at State burials ; and the old 
hone, a gray charger of the Mexican war, following in the rear, 
seemed about all the cortege, brute or man, in becoming solemnity. 
It was veiy offensive to my taste that the cavalry and flying artil- 
lery returned ttom the burial with the quick motion of a retreat^ 
and that before sunset the artillery played war " on the mall in 
front of the White House, clad in mourning for the death of the 
President. 

The Washington then and of to-day, how unlike! Impure 
water, muddy roads, squalor which sat in poverty, and the Avenue 
in a general dilapidation, and as if the angels of destruction had 
come to hover over the 10,000 people, ignorant, and massed 88 
servitors of of&cials, at the National Capital. The place, howerer 
beautiful in nature, required the removal of the curse of slavery, 
and an infusion of new blood and capital, to make the city of 
to-day attractive to its 200,000 residents. 

On my second street walk I saw a family in chains, coming 
orer from the Island slave-pens, where it was said there had been 
an auction-block sale of humanity. Aly blood boiled, and I did not 
suppress indignant si)eech, while the Northern clerks whom I met 
said, "Talk low, you will get us all into trouble." All seemed to 
be dumb in the shadow of the great outrages. There was an open 
alliance of politicians and the Church, to keep still, little less 
shameful than the league to uphold slavery itself. A free pulpit 
— there was none, and the only light which gave me hope was 
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from Dr. Bailoy's National Era, and the social gatherings in his 
parlors, with the possil)ility of a Church not ehnined to the dead 
corpse, too ofFeiisivo for concealment, corrupting the very air. 
Slavery struck with paralysis the otherwise manly spirits, by its 
subtle exactions and divisive plots. 

A CHUBCB. 

Humanity found no voice in the sanctuaries, nor was there a 
free platform for religious protest against the open barter and pub* 
lie sale of men. It was no caricature that our fustian flag 

"In iplendid mockery waves 
0*er a land of alaves." 

Messrs. Bigelow, Prentice, Stevens and others advised me that 
old Trinity Church on Judiciary Square was to be sold when vaca- 
ted by the Episcopalians for their new one. It was their opinion 
that the Catholics would l)e sure of the edifice, certain that the 
trustees would not incur odium bv makini; a sale to radicals like 
, r>r. Bailey. It was not lont; before quietly 1 had a contract for 
the purchase of the edifice, payintr a small sum down to keep an 
option for a few months. Proj)erty was very low. and the ]iri('e 
was seven tlumsand, live Imiulrod dollars, now worth many times 
that sum. In the eflVrtiiif^ of a purchase my plan was to sell the 
pews in the North, and I recall that lltMuy C. Bowen (of Bowen & 
McNamee, then the silk merchants, witli national distinction of 
having goods for sale and not principles), now proprietor of the 
New York Independentj took tlio first [»< \v. fnr which he paid a 
hundred dollars. Supported in the eiitcrjirise by the commetida- 
tion of Mr. Boechcr, Dr. Storrs, Dr. Hushnell and others, I secured 
about five thousand dollars, which was paid of the jiurchaae money^ 
and we took possession of the church in November, 1851. 

My sermon on the occasion was printed at tlie request of the 
members of the congregation, and, of the listeners on that day, I 
recall in the congregation, Senators Chase, Hale, IXirkee, and Bep- 
resentatives Tuck, of New Hami»shire, Fowler and Dickinson, of 
Massachusetts, Boot, Giddings and Townsend, of Ohio, witli tlie 
ever present Dr. Bailey, ready then, as afterward, to face political 
and social ostracism. 
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Tho air at that day was filled with the noisonous, miasmatic 
breath of slavery, and the friends of our ohureh holding office 
were truly imperiling the bread of their families iu the presence 
of hirelintrs and spies. Caste in India, or the hate of bigots in 
Mexico for Protestants, was only less vengeful than that of the 
r<'S{)Cctables of Washington. Mobs had only just been dispersed, 
thirsting for blood. Fillmore, the President by sueeession, was 
timid and chained to the conservative car, while the escaping of 
slaves led a free Church to be regarded as a nienaco, with all the 
horrid apparitions of a nightmare. The suriaee of society was 
truly all placid, but like sea gulls whose gyrations presage a 
storm, there were ominous crowds on the corners and in dram 
shops, with no seeming employment but that of lackeys, too lazy 
for work, too timid for crime, and only when iiiandlin with drink 
and provoked with rage, were in their true role the tools of slav- 
ery. Their language was gross, and their oaths loud against negro 
equality, and judging by their invectives they would have drank 
vile whisky from human skulls as a pastime. I regret to say those 
denounced as desuits were not so venomous as Protestants; even 
clergymen, whose standing depended upon "Court favor," when 
thev learned that members were to leave their ehureli for the Con- 
grt L^ational, brought nothing of fraternity, rather hovered and 
watched like birds of evil omen waiting for their i)rey. Finesse 
more becoming a ward caucus than the fraternity of churches 
measured the jmlse and purpose. A few were not lost to shame in 
the all abounding recreancy. 

From the sermon in the church. NovemlK'r 25, 1851, the fol- 
lowing excerpts are historic as to the occasion : 

TbeMtabllilmiMitof a CoogngBtloiial ehnreb in this ei^» m » haw dflncmlii- 
atioD, requires no apology ; but » brief explanation may be proper, for the leke of 

those who may Ik? i«rnornnt of our motives and desijni"- 

No efforts are intended in depreciating tliotw: Christians ifrbo Iiave hero set up 
tiielr banners. All truth ]« not found iu one polity or creed ; nor is perfection 
cieimcd for nny Protestant form of worship. The carno«;t Chri.stian hu.s not the 
time to give in criticism of educational proferenct's, natunil allinitii s, and tho non- 
essentials which separate, in name, tlie great Protestant family; and it is rather 
becomfaifr the senlons to ** provoke to good works,'* ttUl enltiTeting the unity of 
spirit and the bond of peace. The field Is \vid<:, a lar^o portion of it being unculti- 
vaf<^d — and a spirit of rivalry or words of rallinir would work only evil, while 
tiiousands about us most soon know the trutli as it is in Jesus, if at all. The intro- 
dnctlon of a foreign grain of a new name, by the hnsbeadman, is not a signal for 
decryinig all others, indigenous to tho soil, which have brought "seed to the st^wer 
and bread to the eater"; nor does it beoome one hraooh of onrfailior'sKreatieai- 
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ily to depreciatu their brethren by cnduavors to prove thumselToii taore worthy of 
pMttllar oooridentiofi aad diYina tavor. Thit new staadafd is wt ap for ter diifep> 
•nt ptirposee. 

The 6etl method* should be choeen/or the d^enee qf the truth and the miivation 

Thete is % ehcioe in tbe wnjn ditoovarad in raadiing our diatant El Dondow 

there being a route by the cape, by the isthmus and overland. Marked clianges 
have tiiken place in the modes of warfare in bloody and national disputes, by a 
substitution of science, flying artillery and fleets, for the crosa-bow and trial by 
■ingle oombat, and the pen for fiie sword in diplomacy. Ever giTiuft to God's 
methods — especially the foolishness of preaching, and tho sovereignty of the 
Spirit, their place, we are not to forpet tliut proper means, and not miracles, are 
employed for the defense of truth and tiio attainment of certain ends. They who 
ate the teaoberaof elhioB, and are aet for the defense of the Ckispel, shonld hsTe in 
mind that we live in a time of ronflicting sentiments — in an age of great freedom 
of opinion, atnl that tlie abuse of an errorist is not an answer to his arcrument. 
Errors are multiform, and a change of tactics in dealing with inhdelity, to meut its 
new phaam, beoomea neoeamry • except to thoae denials to whleh God has famished 
stereotyiH^d answers. "We are pointed to men who would overthrow the chorch, bo- 
cause neross tlieir pathway, and supposed in their power. To surh wo must dem- 
onstrate it^ worth to them and their children, and revive iis auciunt spirit when 
known as on the Bock, sending forth its U^t high in the heaTons, and Ita savor 
through the earth. To the mass, the age is utilitarian — fruitbcaring ; and in 
showing to ^rainsuyers what God's truth t>, in its all-comprehensiveness and virtue, 
marked simplicity, cheerfulness and jtractical deeds, which will reach men in their 
immediate wants, will beoome more effective than simple forms of wonhip, or pro> 
•fessions of orthodoxy. 

Tliis immediate field is wide, and promises richly to repay rultivation. Wo 
are placed in the center of controlling social and politicul iatluences, meeting on 
•veiy Street the servants of the people, who here aammble to ftaune the laws, wUch 
bind together this republic of states. This city has emerged from obscurity, biH-om- 
Ing populous and beautiful, the very name of wtiirh sliouhl stimulate you to make 
it what the Father of his Country would desire, were he permitted to communicate 
ft wish fscm that home to whi<^ he has gone. 

Yon appear, not as innovators, either in church polity, or with peculiar theol* 
oj^y, on this soil, held in common by all the stiitcs. The state has a»lo].t<Ml the 
republicanism of our church, the germ of which was bruugiit to like new world in 
the Mayflower two hundred years agone. Your theology, with its eognate prind* 
plea and spirit, was never more weU-ome tothe scholar and Chri.<ttian — never move 
diffusive that) now ; not houndi'd hy state lines, it marrbes with the " Star of 
Empire," on, and beyond tho ** Father of waters," where the Oregon sweeits by, to 
And ft locftl bftUtfttioii and a name in the land of gold, where the Faoiflo lavea the 
ahore. 

Our common heritape is tho theology of tlio^e divines whoso works ar© read 
approvingly by the Christians of many nations. We have treasures in the memory 
of Elliot and Bralnerd, the eminent apostlea to the Indians^Joy to know that 
Beeeher and Hewitt, the early champions of temperance, are of ns; and we take 
pleasure in our Chri.stian rolationsbip to those in our country who first engaged in 
the work of home and foreign missions; who have given system and efficiency to 
flftbbaUi-echoola, and bible and tract dtculation. All ahoat ns there are those 
who lend tlicir sympathies, and will Join ns in labors. Bo joyous, tlien, my hrelli* 
ren, to-day, because tlie pih^n-im spirit has not fled, but walks in noon'S hlOftd 1(^1: 
labor and pray that it may abide and bum even here — • 
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** TOl the waves of the hay where the Mayflower lay, 
Shall fgun and fraesa no more." 

Tliere is mnch of labor before us ; and however feeble oar beginnings may bo, if 
we go to God for ooonsel and for strengtli, we shall learn that with Uim there is 
no iceua int " to save by many or few/* If a prophet of evil teai, a toe ny, " If 
the foxes but run upon thete walli, they will fall down," heed it not, for the words 

to his rhtirrh arc, " I hav(> trraven thee upon my hands — thy walls are continually 
before me! " With a worm He can " ttirash tlie mountains and beat them small, 
and make the hills as chaff." Oh, then, go to Him when doobtiiig end weary, aod 

He will bu a counsellor, and sinew you with the strength of a wrestling Angel. 

Ho will hero raiso up a pcopl*' in symjiathy with all that Ls good — a church which 
shall be with her ciiildren in the divine economy of preparation — a quarry for the 

chiselling of marble— a forest for the felling of oedais, to be bome henee bj tiw 
ICaster Builder, and haVb a place in that temple going ap in the hesTens. 

This leads to personality. The new church for freedom had 
not been olTensive, but the occupant of the pulpit was " shaded," 
and finally charged with giving a young mulatt-o couple a lesson in 
a.str()ii<)niy, ospt'cially the location of the North star. I think a 
tnip hud been set fur ine by visitors at Gilbert's, where I boarded. 
It became a serious charge. I could not prove a negative, and 
with my eucmics perjury was nothing. My throat gave sitriis of 
failing me, and there was a good excuse for a Nortlicrn trip; 
lx-siiit\s, I h;wl a plcusing early matrimonial j)ros])ect which 1 did* 
not desire to have clouded by violence, or by the lips of base 
informers. 

I left Washington, but with the moelcery of a good-by from 
so-called gentlemen accompanying me to the cars, whom 1 advised 
that they would *'see me later" — as they did from the gallery at 
the Ca[»itol, w lien I gave the vote to confiscate the i)ro])erty of one 
of them with that of others, for (.lisloyalty. 1 looked them boldly 
in the eye, having found jjoetic satisfaction at least, waiting on the 
true verdict in timt»*s just awards. 

The church kept on its way until a council for the settlement 
of a candidate not very acceptable, and with Prof. Stowe as mod- 
erator, was called early in l.S.')4. It was tlie largest of the kind 
ever convened in this eountr} . Dr. Edward Beechcr was the main 
(piestioner. Was there ever a camlidate (whose name I withhold) 
placed under the eye of hyper 1). D.'s in such a theological pil- 
lory? He was bold in assurance, but not very orthodox. Henry 
Ward I'.eecher preached a sermon to a great crowd, even Senator 
Sumner standing, and, by a special invitation of Mrs. President 
Pierce, Mr. Beecher was privately called to console on the death of 
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her son. The President, one of the most uibaue of gentlemen, 

received all the council with great cordiality. 

Th(> clmrch, later, recovered Irom tlie wounds their chosen pas- 
tor liad received, in deprecation and fear of liis loose theoloijy, 
and he left. Varied measures and exi)edients, with residts it does 
not become mo to criticise or recount, were taken. \Var hruu<,'ht a 
new eh'iuent to Wasliington, and the ])e8tilential breatli of slavery 
ceased to enfeeble moral j)uri>ose and to invite social ostracism. 
Dr. Boyingtun betaiae chaplain to Congress — a j)reacher of cour- 
age and ability — and there arose new friends, like (ien. U. O. 
Howard, whose name is a svnonvm for a hero and Christian, and 
Sen.ilur I'oiiieroy, of Kansas, domiciled in Wasliington, who 
became pillars in the new and model edifice, where one of the larg- 
est of our societies holds its place, rising in troubled days of the 
new e))0ch; from it vigorous colonies go to organize in the new 
portions of the eity and vicinage. The death of slavery was truly 
the life of the (/ongregational church, free and aggressive, and the 
new Washington. 

WA8RIKOT0K CHABACTERB AND LIFB — DS. BAIUBT. 

Dr. Gamaliel Baih'v may be little known by this generation, 
for I am not aware that he lias a biography, yet his career fur- 
nishes choice materials. No man of his time gave truth a more 
hospitable welcome, nor were there any less disturbed by tempo- 
rary failures and threats. 

Into the Ohio river his press was thrown three times, and a 
bonfire nuule of his paper list. For him assassins lay in wait, sure 
to gain the praises of the " Union saviors" on the border. His Hrst 
years in \\';ishington, publishing the Era, were ])erilous to property 
and person, and as late as 184S, his oliiee was for tlirce days in a 
state of biege by a mob that swore in the singular and plural that 
they would neither eat nor drink until the quiet-<listurber was 
slain. The intrepid and yet mild tlefender looked out ujwn the 
crowd (with their murderous intent) uublanched by fear, to gain, 
wht'ii the peril was over, the regard of gentlemen wlio were ready 
seen tly to promote the continuation of the National Era. Aban- 
doned as a losing ccmcern by its j)rojeetors, Dr. Bailey ])ersonally 
launched the craft freighted witli j)reeious princi])les, never left to 
chance by an accompli:>hcd pilot with genius to devise and courage 
to coimiiaud. 
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I recall his philosophy as but a story of j^estorday. The cause 
wants an elevated plane where the sordid will tind no company, 
and great truths and association with literature, and even 
romance ; to one great idea alone the masses are not won except 
by shame, or the hope of early and easy redress. 

From the wrongs of black men you could tiuu to columns of 
bright reviews of books, letters uni(}ue from cities, and charming 
views of Waiihington society, all culminatuig in the good fortune 
of the manuscri|>t of Harriet lieecher Stowe and the immortal 
«< Uncle Tom's Cabin," later circulated by Jewett, of Boston, and 
others by the hundred thousand, and reprinted in many languages. 
Sumner's "White slaverv in the Barbarv States," llildreth's 
** White slave," and the best ideas of jurists and reformers had 
better than waste-basket fortune ; noted and j)raised as only an 
advance to the future camping ground of all moral heroes. Judge 
William Jay was never so well known as a worthy son of the great 
Chief Justice, John Jay. The Quaker poet, Whittier, for two 
. years w;is a special contributor, and his verse was never before set 
in so elegant a frame as by the National Era, and candidates for 
literary honors found it worthy a generous patron. 

Then, in 1S50, the philosopher of reform opened his elegant 
parlors to counteract the social ostracism of Wjishington, which, 
though coarse in show, was relentless as the grave, baek(Hl by 
the hundreds of millions investment in human chattels. A man 
with an idea, if not a boor or a bore, knew where he could find an 
introduction to a company, after having seen the editor of tlie 
Era. Such worthy peculiar gatherings of i)eoj)le may have never 
been seen before. Will they ever be again, where such great 
schemes were voiced and national actors were seen, the ultra Gods 
of the time, in promenade, and sipping creams with eummou 
mortals ? 

It is quite safe to speak of those who have passed away. 
There was Miss Matilda Miner, advertised by a Congress man as a 
** doubtful lady coming to the city ostensibly to teach darkies, but 
really to aid in stealing niggers." What was the next sensation ? 
The laxly had hired a school-room next to the congressman, who 
had in vain offered hundreds of dollars for the lease. That wjis 
liue-sse and a fact exciting; even a mile-stone set up by the way, 
by a woman in strategy — the peer of Brooks, the Congressman 
and editor from Xew York. 
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Cheap postage had long been like the red flag planted before 
slaveholders, who made reading by servants a crime, and Barnabas 
Bates, of New York, once acting postmaster of that city, con- 
densed his figures and philosophy as another startling force in the 
parlors, where that most able writer and reformer, Kev. Joshua 
Leavitt, had found a hearty welcome as a postage reformer— 
equipped later as the editor of the New York Independent — a 
statesman also. Who is the brusque, broad, solid millionaire, gray 
with the crown of sixty years? It is Asa 'Whitney, of New 
York, the first and bold projector of a railway to the Pacific coast. 
How firm he stands, and with eye lit up in optimistic glow, fore- 
casting the day when gold shall be mined at less then half its cost. 
Disunion was averted, and the Pacific Bailtoad became more than 
a Golden gate to the west, a road for ships freighted for the Indies. 

He won his case in the Bailey parlor forunii but that year of 
Congress under Southern rule was dull, and the rivalry as to the 
eastern terminus was bitter. Col. Benton was then an advocate of 
the Smoky Hill Kansas route, which he asserted was indicated by 
the track of the Indian, and still plainer by the animal instincts of 
the buffalo. Though more than ten years elapsed and Southern 
chairs required to be vacated before the work began, yet Whitney 
was the able, bold projector of the great work of the century. 

THOMAS H. BBNTON, 

the author of the « Thirty Years in the United States Senate," was 
one of your broad-chested, robust men of mark, best recalled and 
delineated in personality when expunging the Senate Jackson- 
resolutions of censure. "Solitaiy and alone I set this ball in 
motion." 

I heard him on the Compromise Measures in 1850, especially in 
opposition to the propositions championed by Senator Foote, of 
Mississippi. His speech was slow, words ^measured, argument 
elevated, and fortified with historical allusions and figures in com- 
bative array. **Yon cannot,'' said he, '<by quackery stanch these 
bleeding wounds. Here I throttle the device as I hold up the 
measures, and crush them, as I mutilate the paper in my hand 
which prints this delusion." The ambitious factions displaced 
him from the Senate on the grounds that he lived in Washington, 
was not a hearty slavery propagandist — not even a moderate fire- 
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eater; but St. Louis sont him to the House of Representatives a 
term, in rebuke to the state where his counsel was coveted ; tlie 
Pacitie railway was brought into great prominenoe, and objections 
wel l' nu t with the power and skill of an adroit debater. 

In IS.j.'J I called at his residence in St. Louis, a very plain, low 
brick lioiise. its walls decorated with maps and geographical lines, 
the promise of the future railway to the Pacific, then an absorbing 
public topic. "The route." said ho. ''was niadr before the com- 
]»ass. and the line is traced by the buffalo so plain that modern 
t ii'^'iiieering has little to do, save in details." "Kvcry dollar," 
said the statesman, 'Haken from the mines has cost two, and rail- 
way transit will save half in mining, building Orient and. Occident, 
and millions in taking care of Indians." 

On the slavery question he remarked, "Missouri oTiro. 1 urged, 
could afford to bo taxed to pay for every slave, and then make 
money by the increased value of lands," which he ])i( tured as rich 
in soil, and richer in coal, lead and iron. "1 am a nominal slave 
owner, but can only say, not in pride, that I am not the first 
man whose practice and theories were divergent." 

There was a suggestion and a hope that he might be a jiational 
candidate. No, the fire-eaters are exacting, and the North can 
fuiiiisli candidates with i>rineij)les equal to the requiremenls of 
conventions. "The Old Konian " he was called — clouded in repu- 
tation by the duel, but courageous and detiant when he opened his 
vest in the Senate Chamber, and said to the pugnacious, noisy 
Foote, '-Shoot, shoot!" 

(May and AVebster, his compeers, whom T saw, were every way 
unlike the opinionated .Missourian, who did not conceal his vanity 
on my praising a Senatorial speech against "Hangman Foote," and 
on Compromise. He was a fearless and a bitter opponent, but 
truly kind of heart, saying of his old enemy, Calhoun, wasting on 
life's verge, " When God lays liis hands on a man I take mine o&J* 

He sleej)S well, 

David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, had just reached fame by a 
proviso restricting slav(>ry in the Territories. When in Congress, 
I was asked to introduce strangers to him. TTi^ was a short, rotund 
person, with a round head, and bore himself as a lion on many 
occasions, with dignity, as the author of a most radical proviso, 
rescuing a not over brilliant statesman from the oblivion of* 
mediocrity. 
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Preston King, of New York, afterward Senator, flabby in face, 
obese, And more than aldermanic in form, was for the liberal issue 
too early removed, having, while a government officer, drowned 
himself in the bay of New York. 

George W. Julien, of Indiana, Representative, John P. Hale, 
Senator from New Hampshire, with Charles Francis Adams, of 
Massachusetts, were a trio of note, once candidates lor the Presi- 
dency and V'ice-Presidency. 

Julien was a Quaker, save as to hat and soft speech — verbal 
excoriation of a dough-face was to him a fine art — but in the par- 
lor he was a dry story-teller ; a Greeley liberal of 187li, when he 
lost his place in the Republican procession by the hate of laml 
sharks, whom he sought to punish as a Democratic land office in 
New ^lexico. An old warrior, vexed by rivals and silver-gray pol- 
iticians in long and turbulent career. 

Mr. Adams was of the family type — not unlike his father, 
with short, fair, small features, delicate and refined in expression, 
the son's features true to a royal line, yet cool in blood, liis con- 
servatism not diminished by wealth and sharp political friction. 
Charles Francis and all the Adamses of rank have eulogists, and 
Dr. Bailey, in whose house he was a guest, was often called "an 
Adams," as he was in refinement and subdued speech. 

John 1*. Hale, Senator from New Hampshire, with so hearty 
and ominous a smile that you were impatient for a scintillation of 
wit in the Senate Chamber, more feared than the logic of debate 
by his foes, was tlie character of chief interest to the gallery vis- 
itor. Speaking for the country, he imparted courage — even 
audacity of speech to time-servers, and alone he stands of the 
Spartan Senatorial band who could never give a second reply on a 
(question of political ethics. 

Salmon 1'. Chase, of Ohio, joined in the merry circle, happy in 
relaxation. In form he was a model man, crowned by a Webste- 
lian brow. As a speaker he was slow and logi(;al, and, with a 
husky, ill-toned voiee, poorly enforced the strong Saxon which 
gave the argimient of the case unembellished. An liouest. aiul'i- 
tious, lucky })olitician in his designation; worthy of thi ]>lare ;ls 
Minister of Finance, and Chief Justice, though soured on lulling 
to reiudi the Presiclency, to which I know he actively aspired. If 
^the Senator Wius the victim of imposition, let it l)e chargtHl to fear 
of injustice to a friend, and not to mercenary motives or political 
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aspirations. Years after, just seated in the chair of Secretary of 
the Treasury, on my call, and expression of cheer and good wishes, 
Mr. Chase replied, " It is the last plat^e I should have accepted — - 
one of details and denials for which I have little aptitude." I 
named to him Dr. Bailey, deceased, and his family, whereupon he 
sent a messenger, who secured for his son the first official favor, 
and it was consonant with a generous spirit that was refreshed on 
my praise of the Era and its editor. 

Other notables like Horace Mann, Seward, Giddings, and their 
class, have found biographers in wai-m and just praise. 

Ladies were welcome. The Misses Clarey, risen to fame, Mrs. 
Southworth, one of the most prolific of novelists, the author of a 
half hundred Yoluinns, and still vigorous, though past seventy 
years of age, and the dark-eyed, pensive Grace Greenwood, Mrs. 
Lippincott (who has never heen so far out of sight or thought as 
now in a Colorado home), pleasantly lured their sex into the cir- 
cle of the social plans of the time. 

What of the frolics f In the old games of youth the bow was 
unbent, and a chance Southerner was left to wonder how, with the 
only stimulus of coffee, there could be such cheer. It was spon- 
taneity without formality, and a social protest against reigning 
shams at slavery's capital. There were promenade trips to music, 
ballads, with a grand finale in a game of blind man's buff, entered 
into with special zest by the veterans of ])ropriety. Horace Mann 
is blinded, and less adept at identifying his captive lady than in 
tracing a word to a Saxon root. Then Giddings or Senator Hale. 
The ooeaston was both boisterous and ludicrous, in the ruifle of 
silks, and the sallies of wit. Young life was recalled, when, by a 
trip, the venerable Giddings and Grace Greenwood, by a collision, 
fell to the carpet, making a tableau which nearly forty years can 
not efface. 

This was the plotting, and here was the heart and policy of the 
great editor. Bailey, who kept in the line of England's great lady 
of rank, pleading with cold-blooded lords for an emancipation vote. 

Garrison was just emerging from a garret, unmerchantable eggs 
were in less d^and, and the great cause, escaping obloquy, gained 
a new status by the gifted pen and i)arlor assemblies of one who 
fell, alas ! too early, breaking the chains of the bondmen by peace- 
ful means, in preparation for the fateful lightnings of war, fol- 
lowed by the emancipation pen of Lincoln. 
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THE FORUM OF DEBATE. 

Past discussions up to 1850 and 1851 seemed tame compared 
to those on the compromises reported for the staunching of ])oliti- 
cal woundB. I took in from the galleries the groups forming an 
epoch in our histoxy, and made notes which I do not care to revise, 
only elaborate. Webster was under a cloud by his 7th of March 
speech. Henry Clay spoke his last words with tearful emotion, to 
Trhich I listened. J. C. Calhoun, long the praised logician, and 
oracle of secession, liad a successor in Mr. Rhett, a politician of 
another type, really a Jacobin inviting a bloody conflict. 

Senator Butler, a man of emotion, great in stature, powerful in 
declamation and a cultivated, classic orator, was moved to tears on 
tho mention of the name of his dead colleague. He was nursing 
hia hate for the Union and seemingly happy over any ill-timed 
remarks by a Senator op the Press, on which he could emphasize 
his secret enmity to the North, culminating in open disunion. 

"Hangman Foote," of Mississippi, had descended as an extrem- 
ist to become a compromiser. Ko man had so pom|)ou8 a bearing, 
wearing thi' plumes of the orator at the laying of the comer-stone 
of the Washington monument ; dodging from seat to seat, fertile 
in injective, exasperating speech. He earned my contempt by car> 
lying a pistol and drawing it on Senator Benton (known to be 
unarmed) in the Chamber, like a gafiled fowl in a oock-pit waiting 
provocation. He was entitled to expulsion, but Benton showed 
the hero when, refusing to give bonds on the requirement of Mr. 
Clay to keep the peace, he said, "Ko! he would rot in jail first'* 
Then there was a hack driver, the picture of the "hangman Sena- 
tor," save a little darker, following the slave status of the mother, 
an unquestioned Foote, they having one father. It was rumored, 
on Col. Benton's ridicule of Foote's "abhorreiioe of negroes" as 
being a recent family aversion, there was a threat of revenge, to 
heal wounded honor. It would have been gained only by assassin- 
ation, for CoL Benton had fought his last dueL 

JEFFBBSOir DAVIS 

I Studied, as one coveting the mantle of the dead Calhoun — an 
ornament he was not bom to wear with a military West Point air 
rather than as a votary of the classics. Davis ran away with the 
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favorite daughter of President Zachary Taylor, and the ambition 
to run ahead of somebody was a charitable eonjecturc nn regard 
to the Senator. A very sharp nose, liigh clieek bones, compressed 
lips, luuighty mien, and measured words in defiance, gave a picture 
of the man ten years before the at;t of open perjury, and at the 
head of a great rebellion. His speeches were as juiceless as his 
Presidential messages, and colder than his affection for his com- 
rades in the war. For some word from a radical like Hale or 
Chase, there was a morbid imi)ulse, on which he might hang a 
threat or hurl an invective. He seemed envious of Senator Soule, 
of Louisiana, dark as a Creole, a really eloquent lire^ ater. Davis 
would make quick stej) out of the Chamber when Benton, "Old 
Bullion," si>oke like a jiatriot. 

Senator J. M. Mason, of Virginia, was a pompous example of 
F. F. v., seeming to pa.ss radicals in scorn — whom he was too dull 
to answer. 1 had a (dianc(^ to meet him after John Brown's raid 
in Virginia, and gained a low ojjinion of his honor as a man, and 
of a courage that imbibed bourbon to match liis Bourbon politics 
as a slave breeder. 

Slidell, his confederate from Louisiana in escape, who came 
near bringing us into a collision with England, was a solid man, 
and proved his high order of legal ability by gaining a great law 
practice in Europe, after a world-wide advertisement by reason of 
his capture on the British steamer " Trent," and release from Fort 
Warren on an interpretation of law quite humiliating to the patri- 
otic masses, yet saving a rupture with Great Britain. 

Around tlicsc kindred spirits seem to revolve like satellites 
great talkers who wen; only of service on roll-call. The conserva- 
tive Democratic aspirants for the Presidency became a study, not 
the least ambitious of whom was Senator Houston, of Texas, the 
hero of San .lacinto, with truly a romantic career at home, in the 
camp of the savage, and as Governor of Texas. The window pic- 
tures of a tall, long, plain face were not caricatures. The leopard- 
skin vest was a reality, sported as the trophy of a Nimrod, and Iiis 
occujiation was to sit, with head bent without dignity, in seeming 
refltM lion, whittling pine sticks, when not listening to personali- 
tit s. or di.scussions in which he was to take a part. I never saw 
him at his desk reading or writing like his fellows. 

Gen. Houston was under the ban of Southern opinion, and 
passed from sight as a Presidential candidate. Not so with Gen. 
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Lewis Cass, and Senator Stephen A. Douglas. They sat opposite, 
and each "watched the other^s movements with more interest than 
rival bidders at a great auction sale. Cass was defeated in 1848, 
but hope sprang anew for 1852, before the entry of Fierce, the 
dark horse. 

The general wore a wig which did not conceal his age, was 
obese, wheezy and rapid in speech ; resting in the halo of a sol- 
dier of the war of 1812, who broke his sword across his knee on 
the surrender of Gren. HulL A pioneer in Detroit he had become 
rich in lands, but was distrusted by the party slate-makers for hon- 
esty, and not strong with the <'bohoys." 

Wine at dinner was then a common beyeiage at the St. Charles 
Hotel, where I saw Gen. Cass send down for the undrained bottle, 
when his admirers no doubt would have been delighted with a 
taste in compliment rather than the illusory mild aroma. I 
remarked, « He will never be President,'* not on account of his bev- 
erage, rather because he did not pass it around. Had it been 
Douglas, stranger and friend would have touched their glasses 
until many brands had been tried, regardless of eostly corkage, and 
the clinking had become both feeble and monotonous. Both* aspir- 
ants had opposed the Wilmot proviso, and approved the main feat- 
ures of the odious Fugitive Slave Law. Gen. Cass in society was 
urbane and truly American, and to him I was drawn for his bold 
speech on the reception of Kossuth, personally regretting the eleo- 
tion of the «dark horse *' candidate Pierce in 1852. 

Stephen A. Douglas was quite another character, a Vermont 
boy and an Illinois school-master, without the glamour of a mili- 
tary career, like his rivaL The world knows of the great debate 
with Lincoln, and that he went down before the treachery of the 
South, to whose interests he had been loyal, if not subservient 

The author of « Squatter Sovereignty" was supreme in sociabil- 
ity, fertile in expedients, eloquent and fervid in discussions, and 
aptly mentioned by B£r. Blaine as one of the three Ftoliamentary 
leaders in our history. Was he not the generous rival who held, 
as I saw him, the hat of Lincoln at the inauguration ? Did not 
his endowment of Douglas University in Chicago with land, by 
the dashings of the lake where he loved to linger, and with money 
for its maintenance, raise him to the fraternity of scholars ? That 
failure which has passed these gifts, which are a monument to his 
generosity, over to the mortgagees, is only another evidence of 
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imprudence or a betrayal of trusts, yet in no sense a disparage- 
ment of the giver, who was a liberal friend of higher education. 

His speech for the Union on the firing on Fort Sunipter broke 
the last link which had bound him to tlie ear of ultraists, and 
stamped his sovereignty doctrines as only the dragon's teeth from 
which sprang John Brown, armed men, and the Border war. 

That he was a national idol this incident will be in proof. 
When on his sick bed at the Tremont House, in Chicago, then 
being brought up to a new grade by the aid of swarms of men, a 
burly laborer came to the superintendent asking for a day's lay-off. 
**XoI I want more men. What is your trouble ? " The brave 
man wept silently, and said, " Sir, how can I work below when my 
great friend is up there dying?'* It was then and there that 
Douglas died witb a patriotic prayer for the success of our arms. 
And his words of counsel were more effective for the Union than 
the service of a general in the field ; he was perhaps a greater 
character in our history than if President. 

THE HOUSE or BBPBBSENTATI'VBS 

is remembered for characters passed into history as bold agitators. 
Georgia sent out Toombs and Stephens, exact physical and mental 
antipodes. Toombs threatened, tossing his hair with coarse defi- 
ance and pugilistic airs. Alexander Stephens, a wan, pale-faced 
skeleton of a man, piped in impassioned strains praises of the 
Union, deprecating as in later years, when a rebel Vice-President, 
the arbitrament of the sword. Brown, of Mississippi, Lamar, now 
Justice of the Supreme Court, were pronounced fire^ters; while 
Garrett and B. M. Pr^ or, of Virginia, voluble in satire and fiery in 
invective, gave assurance that the day of collision was not &r in 
the future. Mr. Pryor I have often met in New York since the 
war, the same nervous, sharp-featured, tawny-complexioned Virgin- 
ian, who is said to pi ide himself on Indian blood, as one of the 
large traditional family of Pocahontas. 

I was present at the acrimonious debate between this Virginian 
and Potter, of Wisconsin, resulting in a duel challenge. If any- 
thing could be called more barbaric than slave-breeding and the 
code in Old Virginia, it might be Potter's choice of a broadsword 
as the weapon, which his challenger declined. It more than 
repelled a sneer for cowardice at the North, and was a salutary 
lesson for braggarts. 
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That legislatire hall was like a tinder box, a miniature anenaly 
many of the leaden amed with a pistol or a bowie-knife, ready 
for an emergent^. The North was to be bulliedi and maloontents 
were jeered, even Democrats, if not shouting the party shibboleth. 
James H. Lane, of Indiana, afterward Senator from Kansas, said 
his fall by a duel or assassination was only a question of time. 
Not toleration, but disunion or war was in the air. 

THS BAMCAIi OBOUF. 

For years Clay, Webster and Calhoun were in public esteem 
the Senatorial triumvirate. Now the charm was broken, and who 
were to be their successors in national fame? There were three, 
bold and able, with national repute, by an overruling power to 
enlighten the North, while staying the progress of the slave prop- 
agandists. These were Senators Sewa^ S. P. Chase (whose per- 
sonality and service I have given elsewhere), and John P. Hale of 
New Hampshire. 

Could there have been statesmen whose words were better 
enforced by an honored, national, public career, or blessed with 
more varying adaptations by native gifts for grand and decisive 
debate? Senator Hale broke the shackles of patty on the admis- 
sion of Texas, and had enjoyed the honors of a Free Soil Presi- 
dential candidate. Jovial in social life, apt in repartee and stoiy, 
without fear, and free from party shackles, his presence was an 
expectation. There was humor in the flashing eye, and power in 
the sarcastic tongue, which gave him all the qualities of a minor- 
ity leadership. His wit was perennial, and powerful in repelling 
attacks. 

Senator Seward's speeches taught the people, while he was 
held to be an artful Machiavelli by those across the chamber. 
Always in good temper, and never prevoked to personal retort 

S. P. Chase was ready with the law, and spoke with solemnity 
on great themes which he had studied, not in threat, but in a spirit 
of statesmanship, which was above slave laws, and codes, and in 
defiance of creed enactments. A towering brow and great purity 
of eharaeter were only tokens of a conscientious statesman. 

X think the picture of Mr. Chase, standing while reading the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and his face on the greenback which 
was our financial savior, striking portraits of the great Senator. 
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With a greenback in my pocket I felt that I carried good money, 
and the image of a true man vhoae nature was hearty, loyalty 
unquestioned. Chase was eminently a lawyer rather than a gifted 
orator. He was denied the gift of humor, but the solemnity of 
manner in appeal to great principles, became a prophesy of his 
future. He was afterward Governor of Ohio, Secretary of the 
Treasury — our second Hamilton — and elevated to the chair of 
Chief Justice, where, by the testimony of the great lawyers of that 
bench, he never had a superior. 

He was a great student fortified to assault, and a severe judge ' 
of measures, which later perplexed Mr. Lincoln. The Minister of 
Finance was not second to the Minister of War, and delays with 
failures in the field were reprobated at least by indirection, and 
Badical leaders would have made him the successor of Mr. Lincoln 
after his first term. What was his ambition but honorable? 
Others were sowing and reaping where he had prepared the soil. 
A Cabinet adviser was only a name, and there was no ear for a 
Badical suggestion in prosecution of the war, and a promotion to 
the Chief Justiceship was looked upon as an expedient to placate a 
rival who personally was in accord with tho radical )K)litics of But- 
ler and Fremont, and Gen. Phelps, the Louisiana radical. 

Charles Sumner, after a contest of national import, was elected 
Senator in place of Mr. Webster. Bearing state seal and commis- 
sion, he was never a place seeker; was a student and companion of 
Justice Story, and the author of the " True Grandeur of Nations," 
which has linked his fame with the world's savants ami orators. 

Mr. Sumner was the scholar of the body, and in his first term 
an orator unapproached in the beauty of language and fervency of 
appeal. If unlearned in parliamentary law, he was an authority . 
in international law, and our statutes and their interpretations 
were quoted as readily as the most familiar maxims. It was an 
error that he was engrossed with a single idea. The wants of 
incohate states found in him an advocate on a high plane of states- 
manship. The wrongs of sailors and soldiers were not overlooked, 
and the world never saw the Fugitive Slave Law in its full 
deformity until exposed by Sumner. That ho was out of the line . 
of a Presidential aspirant lent power to his utterances, and pre- 
pared the country for an execration of slavery in the crime against 
Kansas, and the assaults of an assassin. 
In native personal endowment there were attractions, added to 
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the culture of a scholar and marked colloquial vivacityt which 
caused him to become the envy of tread-mill conserratiTeBy as well 
as the idol of young Americans. I forget his antagonisms with 
Qianty social scandals, infelicities, and that temporary clouding of 
his fame on the fraternal battle-flag resolutions. All of calamity 
incident to a great actor, including a murderous assault^ is not to 
be mentioned in the view of an obverse bright shield more than 
heraldic. The fame of a Nestor in the Senate was reached. The 
industry and unfaltering devotion of a public senrant was found in 
'▼(dumes, making the richest contributions to our national history, 
by a statesman ; and apart from petulance and pedantry, so-called 
by indolent inferiors, his career stands unchallenged by the critics 
of the world. 

It was my fortune to hear liis first Senatorial speech— which 
was in debate on a welcome to the patriot Kossuth* It was of all 
the efforts brief, pathetic and classic, a prelude to a rich flavor in 
debate, with an elevating tone in discussions, led by a supreme 
master of assemblies. How clear the tones in fascinating cadence: 
Our guest waits at the door for a boon of hospitality which tyr- 
anny denies. An expatriated hero who has passed the Bosphorus 
to meet the perils of the ocean on a patriotic mission sublime as 
that of Lafayette. Millions wait on your deed, doubly valued by 
a spontaneous welcome." All the previous speeches seemed as 
cold, studied dc < l igations, contrasted with this effort, with a Sen- 
ator, a man and soul behind it. The status of an orator was fixed 
beyond cavil, as that of a never-setting star in the heavens. 
With all the early caricature of Mr. Sumner as a looking-glass 
declaimer, one never found him in an encounter trivial, but learned 
and powerful as an antagonist. 

After the Brooks assault on Mr. Sumner, Massachusetts, to hw 
honor, kept a seat for the wounded Senator while in Europe — par- 
tially restored to see decades of service after the great traitors had 
fled the chamber, and brutal Brooks had, while yet a young man, 
been called to his final account. 

Senator Pen. Wade, of Ohio, comes on the stage. A rough* 
spoken, reputed profane man. He took a full measure of men, 
and bluster only set him in defiance of fire-eaters, who never made 
a second attack. It Was known that he was a good shot, and quite 
a stranger to fear. In our war he was a large figure ; not popular 
in the ohamberi ysft biave^ and an oracle with the masses down 
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timmgh the Johnson impeachment trial, when Wade might have 
been a aacoeesor of the false " Hoses." 

In the House there was a small Badical foioe, bat effectiye for 
attack. The old man eloquent, John Quincy Adams, had passed 
away, but the venerable Horace Mann, of national fame, had 
appeared as his snooessor. Joshua B. Oiddings, of Ohio, was a 
bold speaker, and in the use of stem logic called out barbarous 
imprecations, and an expulsion by the slaveholders, which gave 
him greater power and fame on a reflection. George W. Julian, 
of Indiana, the Quaker, became a progressive educator. Gen. B. 
C. Schenck, then a flaxen-haired youth, was often on the floor, in 
service with bold and bitter retorts. 

Thaddeus Stevens I then saw for the first time, and heard in 
debate, to be assured that in a majority party he would become a 
dauntless color-bearer. The «01d Commoner was a bom leader, 
more than able, of rare perception in the analysis of character, 
happy in assault, firm as a rock to resist the Hotspurs of the day, 
and the evil ambition which culminated in treason and war. In 
the overthrow of slavery was he not a potent helper of the great 
War Minister Stanton, and our great army captains ? 

I have pictured him down to the war era, execrating rebels, 
later drawing the greenback bill, and securing the law for the issue 
of hundreds of millions of bonds, certain they would never be dis- 
honored, so abiding was his faith in our cause and the Ifation. 

COKSCIBVCB WHIQS 

was a party designation of the time, occasioned by a bolt upon the 
nomination of President Taylor, who had earned the confidence of 
Liberals, while they distrusted his successor Fillmore, who signed 
the Fugitive Slave BilL Daniel Webster seemed the especial 
aversion of Charles Allen, of Worcester, Massachusetts, leadhig in 
denunciation of Mr. Webster for receiving a subscription of tens 
of thousands of dollars in Boston, through the agency of Peter 
Harvey, which was held up as an act pensioning the betrayer of 
Massachusetts. I listened to the defense of Mr. Webster by 
George Ashman, of Springfield, Massachusetts, and Mr. Hill- 
iard, of Alabama, which created a great sensation. My predictions 
at tiiat time came to be history. The Supreme Court of the 
United States was struggling to conceal its spirit in the Dred 
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Scott decision. T could see no settlement of the slavery question 
in the coiii|)romise measures which precipitated tlie ^reat Kansas 
struggle, involving a great issue, which it required civil war to 
decide. Southern Senators from the different states seemed tn 
hunt like beasts of prey, in couples; while the Radicals on the 
defensive brought to their aid powerful recruits like Wilson of 
Massaclmsetts, Fessenden of Maine, and Chandler of Michigan. 
The lapse of forty years sweeps every one of tliese great actors 
mentioned from the legislative halls, and I can tliink of none of 
the number conspicuous who have not passed over to the silent 
majority, save Robert C. Winthrop of Mjissacliusetts, Uaimibal 
Hamlin of Maine, and George W. Julian of Indiana. 

In retracing tlie Radical actors of four decades agone, I am 
moved with devout gratitude to God for the legislators who 
became instructors by speech and example to the nation. I liold 
in special regard those "faithful among the faithless found," 
whose cheeks did not blanch before threats and vioh-nee, and were 
never susj)ected of venality in the marts of business, or in the 
counsels of the political caucus. All men have not a price for 
recreancy to principle or a trust. 

A biographical estimate of the foes of liberty in the halls of 
Congress, in a study of those who lost station and lionor, is a 
measure of the losses by perjury, not less than of lives clouded l)y 
defeat in an unholy cause, and sornns s of war, anew enforcing the 
Divine admonition: "They that take the sword shall |)erisb by 
the sword." 
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Oarruon — Whittter — Simms, the Fugitive — U. S. Marshal Dev- 
ens — Caleb dishing — Henry Wilson — Anson F, Burlingame 
• — Theodore Farker. 

RADICALS OF 1851. 

rwEFOBmsM and agitators in 1851 in tlic vicinity of Boston I 
have grouped from personal knowledge gained by eye and ear — to 
me valued iiii]irrssi(>n.s not dimmed by strife nor lapse of time. 

Frederii k Doiiudass, an escaped slave, had given a striking nar- 
rative, couched in idegant language, and with tire contrasted with 
which his later speeches seem tame. His lung career, and counsel 
to his race to put money in the purse, which he followed ]>('ison- 
ally, has fully justihed tlie j)rediction of his most ardent friends of 
fifty years ago. who have traced his course with delight, winning 
honor as an othcial in Washington and a diplomat. The general 
denunciation of the time was Ijitter; to he met l)y the press voic- 
ing the religionists, contending for their church, while politic ians 
cared not to jK-ril their jdatforms l)efore competing slavediolders. 
Non-voters were deemed fanatics less dangenms than the Birney 
and Hale men, who chose at iirst between the then two great 
debauclicd jiarties. 

William Lloyd -Garrison could by right wear the decorations of 
a general, for he led iu a long eaiupaign under lire. In time, he 
was early; radical in utterance, persistent and uncompromising 
until fairly a victor, and the weapons of his foes were broken and 
scattered liki' the arms ui the vampiished on retreat from the 
fi(dd of carnage. The most brilliant press contemporaries were 
obscured by tiie editor with the ready pen and the speaker incisive, 
and logical m ilebate, terrible in denuneiation, culling the burning 
words of the old Propliets and the -woes uttered by the (Jod-man 
with a solemnity and force sure to win the hearer, or arouse doul)t- 
ers in frenzied hate. A voice whose solemn cadence, with a pleas- 
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ant, wooing coontenancey often bonished prejudice engendered by 
8lni8| epithets, and common yengeful imprecation. Was there 
ever a more i)eneTolent face ? Or a spirit calling up in likeness 
the mildness of reformers and intrepidity of martyrs ? The man 
dominated the scene and toilralence tod hisses ; mobs Dnlj charged 
higher the battery which shocked to paralysis the demoniac spirits 
rushing out to assault, but never subdued to hear. I saw him in 
the New York Tabernacle mob, and CSaptain Bynders was reported 

to have said: "I don't care a d ^n for the *old prophets/ but it 

is the solemn tone of old bald-head that stirs h — I in me." The 
audience waited, expecting the flash of pistols and blows by war 
clubs. There were screams, blanched cheeks, sudden exits midst 
the howling of the mob, yet Garrison stood erect and spoke with- 
out a tremor. Benignant in smiles while lashing in execration the 
cohorts of slavery, foiled by a mysterious impersonation of the 
boldness of a warrior avowing almost satirically only a mission of 
peace. Then strangers found a key unlocking tiie heart and brain. 
He showed no fear nor uttered a murmur when drawn by the 
neck, a few years before, through the streets of the city of Boston, 
at the behest of a slave-holding mob. History tells how the 
shackles fell by the enginery and horrors of war waged for dis- 
union. But what mind can grasp the educational force of Garri- 
son and his Liberator, nor can any save a witness realize his social 
ostracism, taunts by the press, and the misnamed, pious resolves 
by the Ecclesiastics, and solemn official bearers of the holy ark. 

Where are his revilers now? What child is proud of Uood 
poisoned by sordid trade, and the venality of dough-faces, whom 
charity forgets and turns from their deeds with averted face. 
Bevilers sleep in unhonored graves. The valiant once outcast, 
with a price on his head, smiles in artistic bronze on Common- 
wealth Avenue. The sentiment he holds in his hand gives no 
prop to free trade. He was an American — its honor first is the 
lesson of his life. I saw the plaster cast in the artist's studio and 
gave only the counsel of a novice — make it say, with the benig- 
nant fm of John Oberlin, **IwiU be heard/** The sons take up 
"love's work" to embalm by incident, and the whole record of the 
life of the man around whom rich and classic compeers revolved as 
satellites, in a day when the vision of seers was clouded and the 
multitude sent out the hisses of hate. 

About the year 1850 the cloud of obloquy was rising, as I 
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recall by an incident. An anniversary was observed, on the found- 
ing? of tho Liberator, and politicians of the class of Henry Wilson 
were present. I came with Thomas llussell, afterward tlie hus- 
band of a daughter of Father Taylor, who said, "I don't know that 
he was a Christian, but he was a sweet sinner." Certainly he 
was a genial frieiul and an elegant speaker, afterward politiciau, 
diplomat and able judge. 

Mrs. eTulia Ward Howe, wife of Dr. S. G. Howe, the philan- 
throj)i.st, I met, then known by the eminence of her husband, and 
ten years later distinguished as the author of the "Battle Hymn 
of the Republic." ^ 

I was in association with the ( )rthodox clergy, but could not 
admit tliat the Kev. Dr. A. Adams represented the church, only 
filial recrL-auey, when declaring in an emergency, and to meet a > 
barbaric beliest, that he wouhl send his own mother back into 
slavery. Dr. Kirk, wliom hi.s friend and student, Dr. TX O. Mears, 
has justly extolled in a hiograjdiic vohime, seemed very cautious in 
the pulpit. The eloquent pastor of Park Street Church, Dr. St^ne, 
later of San Francisco, was in sympathy witli tlie Wa.sliington 
church movement, while tlie Rev, Henry Dexter ])reached defi- 
antly against tlie mandates of the Fugitive Slave Law, as truly in 
sympathy with the radical utterances of the times iis Dr. lilagden, 
of the Old South, was the disj)enser of the gospel of union-saving 
and silence. To him I waa introduced by his brother-in-law, 
Wendell Philips, and was honored with an invitation to preach in 
the Old Soutli Churcii, under a sounding-l>oard, making my first 
and la.st effort in the historic church, where its galleries made 
sh'fping apartments in the Revolution, and the soldiers trained 
tljcir steeds on the ground floor. Yet this was a less novel occur- 
rence than the fact tliat it was one person, myself, who was intrcv- 
duced by the liigh-hoin ornate Kdmund Quiney, presiding at a; 
memorial anniversary of the founding of Garrison's Liherotor. 

It was the talk of the time that tliere would have been less 
than tlie usual sleep in the Old South, even open-eyed gaze, had 
tliey guessed that the author of the Sunday sermon was to be tlie 
eulogist of Garrison on Monday. I was thus reported, in the 
speech, strictly impromptu : 

Mb. CiumcAK^ Although called ftt this ttm« » " Connopollte/' it pleaMS me 
mneh at such nu hour as thi8 to have a locality. I have been a pivstor, with the 
ftMlece of being aawdated with men whose lives were linked with gioriooi 
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OBflog. I oaU to mind one, in all places a man, who hae gone to his great reward. 
Livingt he waa roTiled, but at his death there waa such universal lamentatioii as ia 

never inatiifosfcf? wi tlio dt>atli of tliose snlfishly yinuli nt, .iirl «'v*t " flontin>r with 
the curreutii." Tho sauderiug of the " little thread " reveals what u in the hearts 
of the Uviog, and there ara many who must dto, bafoM tiio world's dedsfon vill bo 
given in/utt. Mr. Ciurrison, the honored one of this brilliant aammtblagoy ia soch 
a pcrsoiin^o. For Urn there an to be tnimpe^toogaes, and trathotelliog qieeeh. 
(Applaiue.) 

Differing from him In many ttiings, I have heard tlie aay of all olsww. Teat* 

agone, m lit n a la<I, I heard his name and paper mentioned in aswciation with all 

that is (li^Hll<»Iu•st, iinlwnt anfl intolcniM*'. Tfo was under tho foot of public opin- 
ion. Like the lion iu the lable, ho had no t>ainter. But he has had them here, 
this evening, out of the ranks of Free Soil men— all professions'—even the oanp 
tlooa of tho Ortiiodox often associate our guest with intc^ity, heroism and trao 
humanity. Fron) the spoecli of slaveholders in private, I nui led to believe tb^ 
will covet the lioaur of furnishing his biography. (Cheers.) 

Orthodoxy talks of hell. But who finds It ? They surely who reaiat tfaeb 
convictions. I have said it, and I believe, that the reformer, utisolfldh, asking 
Divine ;;uiilaiic(', f^'oint,' out in plans, Talxirs and devotions, with very self for 
human weal and fur Ciod, canuot find a hell. Disregarding sectarian lines in thi.*) 
day of eompromiaea and moral baakrapitey, it little becomea na to make eonidgn- 
mont^ for eternity, when Heaven will a.sli of all as concerning our honored friend, 
Wm. LI<»yd <'r:irrison, *' What did lie do, and what will he become ?" (Ajiplausc.) 

As the Itands of tho clock admonish us that we are near the uioruing hour, I 
will rit down, Mr. Ghalmuui, by saying that I have slept in a cabin In Wlsoonsin, 
on a high point of land, where tho falling rain on one side flowed into the Fox 
river to make the leap of Niagara, and then to piuss on down tho St. Lawrence; 
and where, on tho other side, the rain coursed tlirougii the Wiscuusiu doM u to 
widen the ** Fbtlier of Watera." A strange place, and the bei^innlng of mighty 
forceps — finding a parallel in tho brain before me, which, for twenty years, has 
made highways to licarts. North and South, of more value to humanity tlian are 
the wa>-s of tho rivers to tlie ocean for commerce. May that brain continue to 
work, moving a r^l arm to beat down alavery, and a <^ to raise np liie degraded 
at home. Let u.s pray nnd lalmr for that day, when tho Pulpit and the Politician 
shall lie joined in hand with our guest, the hero of the press, that a national ejacu- 
lation may bo heard in song, "Jehovali has triumphed, bis people are free." 
(Gheen.) 

# 

The oompanj separating, Edorand Quinej said, "As yon are a 
partial stianger in Boston, wUl yon be my guest at Dedham, where 
my carriage will be at the depot? To my thanks and plea for 
excuse, he said, not only live near a most venerable orthodox 
D. D., but you shall sleep on the bed occupied by LaFayette, 
twenty-five years ago a guest of our family, and on the pillow 
where he rested his princely head, and as your name indicates a 
Frenchman, I venture to urge you." So I went and began an 
acquaintance with a most accomplished agitator, and son of one of 
the first educators and statesmen of Massachusetts, whose figure, a 
real Harvard president in bronze, stands near the Boston City HalL 
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John G. AVliittier was present, with poetic inspiration, lending 
cheer and dignity. Several times we met in the winter at the 
Marlboro Hotel, and the glance of that keen eye, sober mien, and 
benevolent faee, has been an ever-present picture, and his every 
line seemed more than j)oetie revery — a gushing, exhilarating flow 
as from a source of purity for the cheer of the timid and the 
famishing. 

In a picture of 1849, "The Champions of free<lom." by Brain- 
ard, the editors, orators and statesmen, have all gont; save the 
crowned poet of humanity. Is it vanity to mention his letter of 
congratulation upon my birthday ? It is in honor, rather, of the 
writer than of the recipient, but time will only add to its value to 
the possessor. It is a pleasant souvenir that 1 should be known in 
Iowa and ajiproved in a j)ul)lic career of forty years. T saw the 
poet later, to find a eordial reception at his home, and this was 
the visit, as described at the time : 

John 6. WUttiler I Imto just seen At Us winter *Te«ldenoe on Oak KnollP 

Panvers, Mass. Ju.st 37 years ago I was introduced to liitii by a j^allant friend, 
Anson Burliiij^ame, tlien a senator, wltilo wo were all fjuests of the old Marlboro 
Hotel of Boston. Mr. Burliugamo he nienuoned with affection, Htill warm in 
pralM, like tii»t exhilrfted in lils verse, aoetlen the nnrae of volor and » perpetoal 
reminder of good dccd.s by thaso temporarily under the ban of public opinion. 
There has ever been niintrlod balm aiul blcssinj^ for an actor onlistiiiL; lii'^ inti-^r. 
Thus, now past eighty years, lio stands alone the poet of tlio people, nud still otfors 
freah and mellow fntitace. Who \a first named as boldly sweei^g the lyre when 
clanking chains sounded out our shame ? "What name is first invoked to celcbrnto 
our second century under the Constitution in the contrrofjation of states and tho 
world's savaus, on the iiOth of April ? To a^ik for the poet is to name one solitary 
In the jnst aceord of the living to geotna, patriotism and virtae. Honntatns In 
their grandeur never shake ban (Im, and like them is Whittier — ftloiie* OtilttS OH 
the journey, his peers in renown, have panned beyond embrace. 

1 pa^ to the historic Art Uall of tho mansion. There is a metal souvenir of 
Bnmner. which sat In front of him while conning his great philippics, an elegant 
portrait of Bryant, numerous nifuioirs of the slaverj' struggle, the unloaded Quaker 
jrun in the corner, a John Brown nmsket facing it — oncf loaded. Tho most 
attractive to mo is tho pf>et of 40 iu life form, florid face and full muscle, inviting a 
contrast with the eye that has now lost its brilliancy, the ear duller tiian in yonth 
to the melo<lie8 of son^'. Tlt-re are the jdaintive and sad ))ictures of comrades and 
heroes. In conversation without a thought of privacy, ho extols my idol of reform, 
Dr. (Gamaliel Bailey, of Waaliiugton, and tho National Era. llo wan u brave 
social educator, a refined gentleman, who coold lend his home and parse In rarest 
civility and welcome, to reformers gathered from many chusses and lands, waiting 
fiir a voice and a friend. I ventured tho name of Wen«lell Phillips; " Yes," with 
a »ad cadenco, " my lifelong friend — one of the grandest of men in every respect of 
» wonderfol career.'* After an indirect mention of Tarioas penoiB by incident and 
comparison, it could not bo concealed that he held a different i)o-ition from (Jarri- 
soo <Hi the Sabbath question. But John Brown was the strikiug figure iu tho cen- 
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tBojf and Weiid«U FM]I1|» in Ui ontory and a life doTotkii to an mipopnlar eaoM, 

had won his way to i lu^ henrtj) of the people* and left no doobt M to bis podtioo in 

the world's huttory of heroes. 

At tbe QarrisoD meeting, theie were many persons then el^m^ 
ing to belong to the royal family of Badieals — the Jacksons, the 
Mays, Bowditches and FoUens, scholars in a welcome to plebeians. 
Stephen S. Foster was launching invectives like poisoned arrows. 
His wife, the Quakeress, Abby Kelley for years, plain in speech 
and in person, cornered the good Friends with so many «buts,'' 
yet the bntt made of the tree the biggest end. Ellis Gray Loring 
was throwing himself away" in his profession, and smirching the 
fsmily in a popular view. Bev. Samuel J. May, the persistent 
agitator, smooth in speech and captivating in address, was only 
typical of a class true in service, but less conspicuous in the stormy 
Boston years of 1860 and 1851. The Fugitive Slave Law had just 
been enacted. Sharadeck, the slave, had been rescued from the 
officers, and on trial had caused chains, in fear of the people, 
to be thrown around the court-house under which I saw judges 
crouch in shame to reach their bench. Webster's speech of March 
seemed all the talk, and in solemn tones to be reverberating among 
the hills, meeting the anathemas of orators, bringing on a conflict 
not in theories alone, but by great actors. Devoted friends wept 
over a bid for the presidency — trade applauded. 

It was an educational era. All tradesmen and professional 
dependents were diinib, but off the pavements the freemen of 
Massachusetts had broken the shackles of party, and one great 
name for senator borame a source of inspiration. It was Charles 
Sumner. Could he be elected? 2^atlianit>l P. Banks was made 
speaker, and the opening speech on taking the chair, was proof of 
a bom parliamentarian and orator, who biter graced the speaker's 
chair in Congress. He then directed with fidelity and rourage a 
canvass which was of national import — a graduate in Taunton of 
his college, under which there was a -water-wheel. 

The captive, Sininis, became an object lesson in trial and rendi- 
tion; soldiers with national arms I saw drilling ready to march on 
an enraged populace; judges of the high courts, morose, listless, 
like official servitors, detesting the cruel statute they had sworn to 
enforce; then minor oflficers hiul the downcast, sullen look of lack- 
eys. The Marshal of the United States, Charles Devens, I pitied 
in his vassalage — young, elegant, comely — guarding the return 
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of Simms as he passed liim down to tlic boat at the wharf for a 
Sonth<^rn prison-lioiisc, stt'althily at midnight, Avhen frit'uds were 
ill sluiuber and tlie stars seemed to liave gone out, ashamed to wit- 
ness the deed. This goncration forgets that the young Marshal 
Devens, so ea])tivating in p«'rson. was hit<'r a fighting major-gen- 
eral, cahint't officer, and tlic ])resent k-arned judgo and popular ora- 
tor. I do not. Soeially and ])layfully, twenty years after the 
Simms rendition, 1 rccalhd my impression that he was the most 
captivating grntleman I liad ever seen in such base, official service. 
"Y'es, come around, and I will tell you more in sctpiel. I was an 
official, young, ]>orhaps with common aspirations, but not in sym- 
pathy with tlie law, nor liad 1 a doubt as to the future trend of 
opinion. The slave, Simms, I bouglit, and gave him freedom as 
soon as I could do it." Thus the State and Nation comes to 
regard Mr. Deveus the man, and forgets the vassalage as an 
official. 

On the occasion 1 was an eye-witness, being eallod out at mid- 
niglit by Thomas liussell, afterward diplomat and judge. Theo- 
dor*; Parker was a looker-on, not like Taul, standing by, assenting. 
A hymn was lined, 

"Oh! there will bo mooming," etc., 

which Rev. Mr. Foster, of New Hampshire, later a sohlier, s\mg, 
as if voicing with solemn bass the just mockery due to this l»a.se 
deed which t 1m> city only learned by thf niciiiing press. iJoston 
has not Ijeen good slav(!-hunting ground since this compound polit- 
ical blunder and crime. 

Sumner was now the i<h)l. Before the Judges in Chambers I 
saw liim ap|M'ar in habeas corpus appeal, captivating ])y ilignity, 
euphonious voice, and bold denunciation of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. For weeks the excitement was intense. Mr Sumner had 
a card with Daniel Wel)ster's autograph of a few years before, to 
be shown at the U. S. Senate door : 

*i Admit the bearer, Charles Sumner, always. 

D. Webster." 

Now it was the question, shall the great State seal and verdict 
of the people become his card of admission to a seat Webster has 
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vacated ? Sumner, personally, was not a candidate even ; so sen- 
sitive tliat he could not be induced to modify an opinion, or even 
attend a .social party, keeping country appointments as a lecturer 
ill the niid.st of the contest. 

i think Caleb Cushing, far from the status of a "Free Soiler," 
with a few personal adherents, held the senatorial key. The illu- 
sion that hij was a f(.)itunate dark horse in the senatorial race, was 
early disijelletj. He was feared and not without reason. A Tvh r 
political iiiui } hit in Congress, soldier in the Mexican war, a restive 
spirit, and, as I saw him later, an advocate in tlie Supreme Court, 
bland, yet ])ersistent in great ca.ses like that of ^Irs. (Jaines, con- 
teiuliiig as the heir of hundreds of millions. Dead, there is 
recalled an elegant lace, the man like a race-horse champing the 
bit, kept from a start ; his uncon.scious lips were in motion as if 
conning his speech ; but he never hlled so large a space, nor 
uttered words that caused louder shouts than when on the Senato- 
rial call, he responded, " Charles Sumner." That settled the ques- 
tion, and a curtain falls on the State House drama, transferring the 
actors to the streets, whooping in glee, and weeping and eia I trac- 
ing with the fervor of Mexicans in parlors and club rooms, to a 
late hour. 

HEKKT WIUON-y THE COBBLBB. 

Wilson was the busiest, ever-present, public charactrr in l)OS- 
ton at this period — editor, caucus manager, and })resid('iit of the 
Senate. He was a real shoenuiker lu liis early days, and named 
the "Natiek cobbler". Webster had ])ubliely praised his i)olitical 
speeches, and they were warm friends uj) to the revolt of the 
"Conscience Whigs" in 1818, going for Van liuren, free-soiler, 
Adams and liberty. "That was the trial of my life," said Wilson. 
"I was ])()or, but had an ambition for promotion within my reach." 
It may not be credited, still it is a truth, that native Americiui 
ideas and j)lan.s were importiint factors at this crisis. Foreigners, 
as a rule, were democratic. " None but Americans on guard," 
was a po}iular and square issue. Certainly the head men of the 
order were julul.iut in seeing iMr. Wilson president of the Senate. 
It v.as curious how I came to know ^Ir. Wilson so well. The 
Sumn(>r I'ree-Soil caucus would l)e held far into the night, and, 
quite a night-hawk myself, at the Marlboro Hotel, with not a 
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vacant room in tho liouse, I invited my new friend to shaie a bed 
in emergency. Would he never sleep ! The outlook of men and 
ways at Washington prompted qaestions for hours. There was 
not one but frequent rests in my room, on the train having gone 
and the house being fulL In frankness he said: <<My ehanees for 
Congress are gone. I am too early by ten years, and I shall go to 
tlie rear and give room to adventurers with family and money, of 
which I have neither." Nothing is more creditable to the spirit of 
the time than his election to the United States Senate and Vice- 
Presidency by the aid of soholars, soldiers and millionaires. He 
had a rare fund of good sense; of temperate habits, turning down 
his glasses at dinners when others drained them; and in truth 
could, in the latter part of his political career, refuse thousands in 
his poverty — a tribute to unquestioned probity maintained amidst 
the great opportunities of the Civil War. He had little love for 
sharp debate, yet did not shrink in contest with Judge Black on 
the legal status of Secretary Stanton, his friend. Truly, a simple, 
great-hearted patriot. While sitting in the president's chair in the 
smate, he sent down hb card, as I was then a visitor from Iowa, 
asking me to meet him in tlic marble room. There he presented 
me his volumes, <<Bise and Fall of the Slave Power," with the 
regards of the author. He sighed for an escape from enforced 
silence in his chain. " I liave no money, nor any prospect of ser- 
vice soon. How I wish I was West, an owner of stock and farm, 
away from the voice of a coming storm." While loyal to Grant, 
there was no praise for his personal rule nor sympathy in his treat- 
ment of Senator. Sumner. 

Let it be told, Vice-President Wilson aspired to be Grant's 
successor — this is not a guess, but a weak and wild ambition, 
indulged after a partial period of paralysis which impeded his 
speech. In fact, he never was a fluent orator — measured and 
alow, with thoughts too heavy for tongue, like Webster — an invol- 
untary assimilation to one of whom he was proud to be called a 
pioi^g^. 

As to persons, parties and national history, he was the best 
informed Senator of his time, and a story-teller of great resources, 
hearty in laugliter. 

The mortification in his Senatorial career was on the advCnt of 
the *' Black Crook" theatrical troupe. By repute, it was a poorly- 
diessed company, and on a banter, thoughtlessly, cheap gallesy 
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tickets were pfoeuied for seTenol Senators and Keprcsentatives. 
The theatre manager was apprised of their arrival, and ordered 
them to be conducted in a body to the most conspicuous seats. It 
proved to be more than a boyish — a Senatorial lark — when the 
usher, with the lungs of a Senator, announced the Honorable Sen- 
ate of the United States. In later years Mr. Wilson, recounting it, 
said, ^ It was the worst sell of my life, and my first and last visit 
to the antics of shameless < Black Crook' performers. To have 
left the house would have made the trick more conspicuous, which 
was played by one of our company, but never forgiven.** 

In the last years of his public life he visited Iowa to see a prai- 
rie for the iirst time. At Des Moines the citizens proposed a ban- 
quet in his honor. « No; if I have another night in Iowa, it will 
be spent with Grinnell, witli whom in an emergent^ I used to 
lodge in Boston, when both beds and money were scarce.** He 
was given, in my house, the bed that had rested John Brown, and 
at a meeting in the park he spoke to a crowd of admirers, and not 
long after died by a paralytic stroke in the Vice-I^rcsident's room 
at Washington. A man of courage, but holding that the duel oode 
was a barbarism. For stimulants there was a hereditary taste, bat 
his temperance career was brilliant as a speaker, and as President 
of the National Temperance Society, he rendered exemplary servw 
ice, aided by the finances and intrepiditjr of the late William E. 
Dodge. 

ANSON P. BUHLINGAHB, 

then Senator, was the personal antithesis of Wilson, and in the 
Sumner campaign marshal of the young political cohorts, cultured, 
magnetic as an orator, genial, the facial Adonis of the Senate. 
Of much of his history this generation knows little. 

He married the daughter of Isaac Livermore, the financier of 
Charleston. Kight work and full rooms made him often a bed- 
fellow at my rooms in the Marlboro. Then there was no conceal- 
ment of his ambition to go to Congress, as he did, rising to the 
rank of treaty maker, as diplomat, and at last the honored plenipo- 
tentiary servant of China. 

Poverty had given him stamina, and a residence on the frontier 
in Michigan cultivated the taste of a sportsman, in which was 
found recreation. On the assault of Senator Sumner, in Wash- 
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ington, by "Ballj Brooks," of Sooth Carolina, Burlingame was 
with one voice chosen to execrate the murderous deed, and speak 
for insulted Massachusetts. A finer philippic in indignation and 
arraignnient under parliamentaiy law, can not be found in the 
language. 

Burlingame, with towering indignation, said of Brooks' cow. 
axdly act, "I denounce it in the name of the sovereignty of Mas- 
sachnsetts, which was stricken down by the blow; I denounce it in 
the name of humanity; I denonnce it in the name of civilization, 
which it outraged; I denounce it in the name of that fair play 
which even bullies and prize-fighters respect. What! Strike a 
man when he is pinioned — when he cannot respond to a blowl 
Call you that cliivalry ? In what code of honor did you get your 
authority for that?" It stung the assassin; and the reputed high 
blood, taken with the wounding of the pride of South Carolina, 
required a resort to the code duello. lUnlingame received the 
challenge and accepted it, naming Canada by 2^iagara Falls, as the 
place, and the weapons rifles, and the range so near that the shots 
must be fatal, and on neutral soil with less fear of arrest. The 
ooward did not aece})t ; expelled from Congress, he died with the 
brand of personal infamy, and a disgrace to the chivalry of his 
state. What was the status of Burlingame? Praised for his 
matchless speech, feted for cour^^, even admired Ijy moralists 
who were happy in the explosion of an idea that the North had 
only the blood of "craven agitators." It ended challenges for 
words in debate by the South, under their code. 

Burlingame I met at the Chicago Convention on the nomination 
of Mr. Lincoln in 1860, both being delegates, and that was the 
scene of an ovation. Judge William D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, 
late Nt'stor of the House of Representatives, had spoken from a 
sfcind tor receiving the delegations in open air. Also, that great 
stump orator, Henry S. Lane, of Indiana, Avho began, *' I am the 
next (luvernor of Indiana, and I see you are glad to see me, and 
the fe<ding is heartily mutual." 

I hinted by a whis])er to the chairman that Burlingame, of 
Massachusetts, would stir up the boys. 

"Pring him near and introduce liim ; my voice is all gone." 

I need not say that the orator Avas loaded for that occasion. 
This was my introduction as reported : 

''The nation has heard of an invitation made to one Brooks, 
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the cowardly a<?sailant of Sumner, to cross the Canadian border; 
there would have been no farcical arrest; no burlesque of coffee 
and pistols, but rifles at short range. 'VMiere was your chivalry, 
declining before the high blood of a Puritan, cavalier of Massachu- 
setts ? lie is here to speak." 

How liis voice did ring out; only drowned bv cheers as he 
ma('e Gov. Banks his candidate — the schooled mechanic, Speaker 
of (,'ongress, the iron man ■'. That crowd would have nominated 
Burlingame before Jianks or Lincoln. I dined with him in 1S(»1 
in Washington, and recall this : " I am a restless s])irit and have an 
ambiticm to scf the world and serve abroiwl." He was early macle 
Minister to (Hiina by ^Ir. Lincoln, and in isr>7 became the Ambas- 
sador of China to this country and to all the jyowers of Europe, a 
post which he held until his death in 1870. If it was a distinction 
to draw a larger salary than received by any American, there was 
a liicjher honor in diplomatic service for hundreds of millions of 
peo] li' whose gates have been barred against the English peojde 
for centuries. He had his faults and foibles, but what American 
was not happy for the fortunes of a gentleman of culture who low- 
ered the plumes of southern chivalry, and won officially more than 
a rrcsident's power, and at his death a wreath, of honor which the 
subjects of Kings had striven for in vain ? 

« 

THBODOBB PABKBB. 



While on the Radical list, I do not omit Theodore Parker, a 
by-word name, being by the popular say an infidel and a Garrison- 
ite. To me he was logical in debate, yet li(\avy as contrasted with 
I'hillips. He was a Harvard scholar — a tlieological debater and a 
living protest against the Unitarian Church which disowned him, 
but could not keep the rurious l>oys from his people's church, 
where were the blendings of heresv and caricatures of doxv and 
conservatism, most shocking to philosophy. He was rather deep 
than clear to the masses, and the multitude of his vobimes and his 
linguistic cnulition maile him the ])eer of scholars. His sermon on 
' Immortality *' eclipses all in freshness and vigor. For inciting 
the rescue of .i detained fugitive, he had the honor of an indict- 
ment by jury, yet not a burlesque trial. ]£e was a rare scholar, 
greatly missed by his intimate friends, who lamented the cool. 
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brave spirit holding forth to crowds in Music Hall, until a fatal 
disease drove him to Florence, where he died. He waa vigorous 
and oriirinal in thought, inciting the schools and the calmer speech 
of J>obtuu in })iaise for the gift of a library of 13,000 volumes. 
This act softeued the enmity agaiiist the dead putriut uiid 
reformex. 
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GHAPTEE VI. 

"Oo Wut, Tounff' Man, Oo WeH** — Oui-door Speaking in K0W 
Tork-^ Failure of Veiee — Marace Qredey*s Adviee — Copy of 
Oreeles^M Zetter — Prapoted Colony — Turned firom Missowri by 
Slavery — Protege of Henry Famam — BaUway MagnaU — 
Forhtnate Zoeation of the City of OHnnelL 

Iktkbkbt attaches to those incipient public acts which hare 
hvought beneficent results. The stoiy of the Genesis of Grinnell 
has been told in consecutive letters to the ohildxen. Their study 
will be of yalue to living ootemporaries, possibly stmiulatiDg 
co-operation in efforts for organized emigration. 

Conspicuous failures in attempts at organized emigration have 
been many, but in oonunon association with sordid grasping and 
the strife of ambitious leaders, which should not detract from the 
policy in the founding of settlements like that described in this 
simple narrative. There was Marietta in Ohio> founded in patri- 
otic protest against slavery, from which Marietta College sprang. 
Oberlin, Ohio, came to be through the agencies of capitalists and 
devoted men, in a land-purchase and college, the result of labors of 
pioneers gone to their reward, whom later generations can never 
forget. Their fortitude, and consecration to principle and a great 
educational scheme, require no monument for perpetuation. Gales- 
burg, Illinois, had a land company investing in rich soil, and a 
college scheme, the product of capital, experience and devotion. 
The city of Greeley, Colorado, can be cited with a charmed his- 
tory. Enriched by water su^tply, with rare attractions of climate, 
it had oneness of moral sentiment, with union in labor, while under 
the ban of intolerance and ridicule. These cities had the details 
of action, and corporate powers, with names now noted in philan- 
thropic, wise purpose. What there was in the founding of Grin- 
nell was an unwritten purpose under the hat of one man, waiting 
on opportunity. Formal unity in action there was none. The 
whirl of the horses to tho carriage, and striking alone for the land 
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oflBce while liis comrades debated loralities, was an assumption, 
and the derisive act which hd to what follows of incident or story. 
It is a fresh version of sacrifices and successes, related to the epi- 
sodes and romance of thirty-six years ago, and much like the devo- 
tion of the founders of Denmark Academy, and the heroic personal 
and pecuniary sacrifices of our brothers of Tabor College on the 
w * St. worthy to be written in letters of gold. Here are the 
letters : 

M$ Dear Children: 

With pleasure, and I trust with profit to the great cause of the Master, I was the 
pMlorot Union Congngatiottal Chmeh of the ci^ of New York forthne jenn. 

DevoUid and noble as were tfie jh-ojiIc, with large plant for rhurch oxtrnsinn and 
removal, I wa.s to leave thcin. It cauie about in this way, under God's providence. 
Speaicing intemperately in the open air at the ship-yards in New Yorkf in 1852-3, 
was ia^teetly tkeoocMkm of my ejtpnirinthm to the West. 

Wi1Ii;uii H. Wol»b, tin- irrrnt shlp^Wldlder (iTi the Knst River, fiirnisliod timber • 
for comfortable scats occupied by non-churdi ^rciors, and workmen coming oat 
with their families, where there was good singing, order and spirit, which lent to 
the aenriee »t least the charm of novelty* 

A moil i: tliriso intrrestcd in the ragged schools and out-door talk of the laymen, 
there were lion. William £. Dodge, the eminent Christian philantiuropist ; also, 
fls-attomey geneml of tiie United Statea, Benjamin F. Bntier. He waa a specimen 
ef n courtly "elect Democrat", whose Sandy Hill "atated preaching" ooneqMtv 
dence while of the Van Buren regency of an early day, was the occasion of irrever- 
ent talk. William Allen Butler, author and satirical poet in " Miss Flan Mc 
TUmscy," is aaon who perpetaateathaBanaof a liitiMrnot leaa diatliigaiahed aa a 
Christian gentleman than a lawyer. 

The following letter fonushes an historic and IndicioiiB iiifii> 
dent of the timeai related to a distipgoiahed character : 

The boy's school In my charge on Sixth alieet is crowded. It ia c empeeed Ht 

FtroUing, poorly-clad orphans, and venders of newspapers, a smart but rough set. 
They deiiKiml :v viiri«vl entertainment, and I secnrod the pmniise of an address from 
the great lawyer and jwlitician, Benjamin F. Butler, once attornuy-gonoral of the 
United States nnder Gen. Jackson. I had the promiae of qnlet and correct deporU 
ment in his honor. Mr. Butler, a pleasant, venerable gentleman, was presented, to 
b«' lu-artily cheered. Ho asked, " Boyn, what shall T six-ak about ? " '* Anything! " 
" Uow long ?" "Twenty minutes, thirty if awful good," shouted one. "Call it 
twenty," said Mr. Butler, *' and that la a Sunday trade, bnt yon meat keep quiet" 
"And I will time yoa, boss," said a leader, upon which there was a show of 
watches. This seemed to occasion a little nervousness on tho part of th" Mfwaker. 
A simple and elegant address was niado, but the application was not reached 
when tiiedioat went, "Time'snpt Ttme*s npl " " But I have a concluding stoiy ' 
foryon." No, no! A bargain is a bargain if it is Sunday." I came to tho ros- 
rue, H.nyiniJ tliat this vcMinrahlo KiMitlenian was not used to such rudeness. The 
reply was, " We iteep our coutract; time's out. Ho stories." Mr. Butler arose, a 
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louder shoot, "Time's npl " drowning all words of persuasion, with a threat of 
going to dinner, and cmaliig mieh s tomnlt that Mr. Batler, a picture of mortific»> 
tfam, Mt down, and fouing a second guy at to ttnitt, Ml the mpeiiiiteiideiit b«lp> 
lew, and th«* hoyn masters of the situation. 

In the morning 1 went down to the lawyer's office to take the apology of tho 
m3ioo1, and the promlae of leai rodaDeas on another ylalt, also my own regrets. 
" No second visiti " I was moftlfled. " Before thousands I have spoken In open 
air; in our hif;her court for years, with toleration at least; but T nfvcr met such a 
rebuff in all my life, and I am clear of another exposure before the vagrants. It 
waaeUnnderof conne !n the fixing of the time, and I had not got to the atorj. 
Let it pesa. They had too many ball*a«ye watches, and 1 1 was both the aharp and 
rough experience in my career aa n speaker, for whioh I bleme no one hat 
unwashed Young America." 

Mr. Horace Greeley, the great editor, was often a speaker on 
temperance, with others less known to fame. The nieetinj^s came 
to be the resort of curious gentlemen in their carriages, and even 
the notorious Tweed, afterward the convicted plunderer, then an 
alderman, would be j)resent and slyly hand out a golden eagle 
in compliment to the service. One Sunday I quite broke down 
with hoarseness. Mr. Greeley was in thtv rear of tiie crowd, but 
he did not t'onic forward to my relit^f, as was his custom at various 
meetings, when called upon for the closing words. 

I made my way to the Tribune office the next morning to chide 
Mr. Greeley for not coming to my aid in an ciuergency, saying my 
last effort was made. "Well," said he, "the crowd was large, ;ind 
I did not like to push through it; but you arc laid by, no doubt; 
only don't gi-t ready for a fashionable European lu alth trij), or to 
lounge in the city, which is no place to stay except witli (>( ( U])ation 
and good health. Go West, young man, go West. Tlu rt- is health 
in the country, and room away from our crowds of idlers und imlK> 
ciles." "That," I said, "is very fraidc advice, but it is medicine 
easier given tlian taken. It is a wide countr}', but I do not know 
just where to go." " It is all room away from the pavements. 1 
want some one at once to take a trip for the Tribune, and write me 
from the Illinois State Fair, at Springfield. You can do it. Solon 
Robinson, the agricultural editor, says you have knowledge of ani- 
mals. I doted on the trip myself; but you make the best report 
you can. I will see that you have railway passage, and will write 
you a letter whieh will secure you attention and a chance to do us 
service, and make a spnad in your own way." 
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This is the letter he handed me: 

New York, Sept. 2r», ia33. 
Mr. J. B. Cfrinnell of this city visits the Tllinot.H .\frricultural State Fnir at 
Springiield, ill., aud will report therefrom for The lYibune. 1 pray you to show 
him wliftt0v«r coimeqr you naj telrly do, and eoftlils him to give iib % fall report 
of the F^. Toon, 

HOKACS Oesslbt. 

To the editor qf the State Jovtrnal, Springfield, III. 

I had a fine time eveiy way, and made a lengthy report which 
was acceptable, and opened the way indireotly for much that fol- 
lows in narration. 

This answers the queries and gives the facts in regard to the 
more than legendary counsel, "Gk> West, young man, go West" — 
a shot at thousands of dullards since my day ; I was the young 
man whom Mr. Oreeley told to go, and I went. I have never 
found occasion to regret the fact that I was a protege of his — a 
life-long correspondent and friend. I record the warm tribute of 
my heart to the greatest American Journalist, who not only made 
public my "Badger" letters, but received and printed what would 
be equal to a volume, in praise of Iowa. On his last visit to our 
state he wrote that he had seen the model ci^, in respect to mor- 
als and education. 

THB PLAK OP SBTTLXKENT. 

My voice being impaired, the delicacy of my child requiring 
the tonic of country air, furnished strong and added inducements 
to make plans for western emigration. On returning £rom my 
western and Missouri ttip^ I elaborated a scheme which the stu- 
pidily of another, with several casualties, would not allow to go 
into full execution. In the New York TnbwM and New York 
IndtpendetU I advertised for correspondence with parties desirous 
of educational facilities, and of temperance and Congregational 
affinities, who wished to settle on some new western raiUoad or 
one projected. 

« Colonist" was my address, and both Mr. Greeley and Joshua 
Leavitt had vouched for the character and good faith of "Colo- 
mst." Then I wrote short articles in the line of my project, 
against isolated emigiation and in favor of associating for frater- 
nal social good. 
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Each year of mj westozn stay lias oonfinaed its philoaopliyy 
and, bad I met a failure, the advantages of homeogeneous setUe- 
ment could not be gainsaid. It brougbt a legion of answexs, witb 
troops of professionals and aspiring maishals, as if son of tbe 
privates for troops. I wisb they were at band in refutation of 
Bellamy and bis Utopian romance, « Looking Backward,'' beforo 
a possible new edition — a burlesque on the facts in human nature 
as revealed by my project. 

Those comfortable in riding are not found voluntarily taking a 
walk, or diawing a load in tiaoes, if having honestly earned and 
paid for an easy passage. Our scheme was a plain rural life, with 
patience to wait and grow, like the products of agriculturo, to the 
stage of frni^ shade^ culture and ropose for age. My scheme I 
knew was not Utopian, but broad, generous and beneficent; and I 
now see that it was by an unseen hand I was led and upheld. 

Tbe following, from Th9 Mepmdeni, was one of the articles to 
whioblrefer: . 



An advertisement in 77ie Independent relating to a Western entorptisa, i 
to furnish occasion for a brief discussion of a topic with manifold rflations. 

The tide of emigratiou westward, wliether for good or for ill, can no more be 
•toyed tlum fhe oooxm of Ae gnl^atraun. The l*te oensns xetniiM fon^ proof 
of the general health of the western states. Owners of •tocks Tallied St » hundred 
millions of dollars, invito the enterprising to make a home on new soil, to Buheerye 
the interests of both capitalist and producer. The laat year, the present uid the 
neatti will spaii the prairies and groves, hidierto »ImoBt without en Inhshttuitt witii 
more than a thooaand vai\&B of railroed ; so that the hardsltips of frontier life shall 
no more be brought to mind by the multitudes of iiit)noers " ticketed through " 
to the cheapest and most fertile lands on the continent. Landholders in the east 
arelraying out the small proprietors; and while llie Yooattoo of a fsnner la yearly 
heooming more profitublo iind honorable, rich soil westward, only a two days' Joar> 
ney distant, will bo purchased ;it S' the acre, rather than inferior soil e;ist\vard at 
$B0. Economical considerations, combined with the adventurous spirit and mod- 
ern faeUlttes for traTeling, will secure tbe transfsr of a mimerons people to new 
lUmies on the course of " the star of empire ". 

Not those alone of undefined opinions, and wanting position in the home of 
their youth, will change their abode. Churches now weak are to softer a severe 
deletion. A Freshyterlan minister in weoteni New York writes me: **I am 
almost dlHcoiiraged ; my most enterprising nMS, and the wry best families arc going 
West." A letter received last week from a pastor in Brrk^liirt! County, Massai-hu- 
aetts, contains the following passage: " The course of business is such in our coun- 
try aa to be Steadily draining the very life.blood oat of iheae moontain districts. 
We are steadily losing ground, and I see no practicable way of helping it. Almost 
all of our entorprisin); youtli <if both sexes leave US when they reach maturity, and 
our best families are umigrutiug to tlie West." 

How, then, shoold anch penons go Westf ObserYatloa In the Wast, and * 
, OMMfnl study of tha whola qaastUm, pvompls tUa anawar: In compmitt, wWk 
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JMflOfM <tf congenial, moral and religious sentiments, embracing meeKanict, and 
pecuniary/ ability to make the school and the Church paramotnif and attractive 
institutions from the outset. To name the rea.<wns for this opiniuu U enough. It 
will oontrilnita to the proteetton of those omigruting. In the northweBt, than are 
thooaands of persons lost to the Church by rumoval. Thoy have mftde a home di.f- 
tant from their denomination, and are seldom in churrli ; or they are surrounded 
by denominations with whom they do not choocM} to unite wliile there is hope in 
tilo fiitax« of enjoying their own. "Hope defened** relmzea ez«rtion; and soon 
tite once fair and flouiahing professor is soon relapsing in his principles, and with 
perverted taste, conformed to the irrelifj^ions habiti of frontier life. Observation 
has proved that those who are strangers, and do not in their now home from the 
tiffe ftYOW thoir rellgloaa convtotions, may never do it. Thoir oxcoao "that thej 
find nothing in Uio Chorda as it naed to be at home,'* maj not be valid, while 
their remov al from tho pt oaa n ice of ooogonial ftieads, will prove the shipwreck of 
their principles. 

"Mjr people no ao scatfesredf " is tiie monrnfol agpicailfln of many a homo 

missioDaKy; for well they know that a monthly hearing of the Word ordinarily 
fails to secure the fruits which the pastoral relation contemplates. This is tlie 
condition of thousands of families, which cannot at present bo remedied, since a 
ohangeof home is not so easily made, and there is a lack of minifteis evon to sup- 
ply the organized churches. 

If it be said that the Christian should be a lipht everywhere, and as leaven 
among the ungodly, the position will not be denied; but the facts are, the few 
yield to the many, and a single Christian family or a few poor families can eifeet 
bat little In a oommonity where there is a strong prcorganized irreligious senti- 
ment. A weak society may be formed with the best of principles, but, from its 
pecuniary dependence, only to be led and penrerted by designing men, to the dis- 
honor of religion, and, as nnmenms localities OTidenoe, inflicting a blow on a 
given deiiumination, from which it will require years to recover. 

The Bishops of Ireland complain that ono-half the Catholics emigrating to 
America are lost to the Church; and having studied the causes of this loss, Rome 
prafert that her adherents shoold dwell near to tlie priest and the Church in poT> 
st^, rather than with plenty and distant from tiie Church. Protestants may 
learn from th<Mr encmifs the methods in order to preservation and power. A les- 
Bon may Le known from towns in Vermont, New York, Ohio and Illinois, which 
inn settled by a heterogeneous people, distracted by nomeroos sects, and which 
still lack that absorbing element of influence which in towns adjacent, settled by 
congenial spirits, has sustainer] schools and seminaries* and an able ministry, all 
contribnting to a still greater a^isimilation. 

Oigaalxed emlgrMion beeomes a Christian dnty, If a new homo la sought. 
Them la a natural proclivity to the strong side, and a horror of minorities. Bad 
men in new neighborhoods, in the presence of strong Christian men, have often 
given up controversy, and from motives of peace and poUcy, have placed them- 
selres within the reach of the minister's voice, whldi has eventoated in th^ 
conversion. 

Ill thf time of rebellion, gOTcmmcnt is respected according to the nnmher and 
character of forces sent to quell the outbreak ; and the force and position of Chris- 
tiana in the frontier States, detmnine their inflnenoe on the aU-aboonding errors, 
and whether Christ's triumph shall bo early and complete, or delayed indefinitely. 
€k>vemment erects the light-house at such a height, and witlt .i jxivr'n number of 
lamps. Fitful, chance lights on the shore will not sulhce in the nights of dark- 
Bssi and storm; no more will dng}e Christians, mostly poor, and ol necessity secn> 
lar in their porsolts, scat te red thiooi^ the West, effect that which requires to be 
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done by a combination of influence. If Christians, then, would unite to this pn«l 
"the solitary place shall be glad for them," and the re{>ort would go out Ihrougli 
tlMlMid, ** <Jk«r«sie«beinofltt of godUnen and eonqiMsto for Christ.'* 

T!)orc rire social and material bearings of this question, which deserve a brief 
mention. We are made for society; society is not "got up to order," like a mili- 
tary company for an emergency. But persons with a comniun aim, of the same 
^th, and with a flree will, ambsridng together* will find a varletsr of pleasing oor- 
respondence in a new home, ^vlu■rn nil .ire c.illed to the '^nnv trials, and inspired 
with kindred hopes. We remember the glowing countenanceM of our fathers, 
rdieaninK the story of days when, with a brother's spirit, they laid the founda- 
tions which are now Justly their ohildren's pride and joy. The triab we need not 
know in full, borne, as we may be, by steam to the i)rairiea, long smilintj with invi- 
tatiooB for the 8tran;;er: but enough remains of toil and devotion to the genera- 
tioBS tliat oome after, to perpetuate friendsiiip through prospered years to old age. 
CoMtmetlmg a social and religions haUlt and not complaining over that whieh 
ciinnot be remedied, is the proper employment, and oontribtttes to real aflbiity, hap- 
piness and strength of character. 

The eoonomies ol this qnestion are evident. Where there are numbers, the 
peenniary hardens of the Church and school arc divlted, and every valued instttUp 
tion rendered really more valuabb^. Lands adjacent to tlie Cliristian colonies are 
held in the market at a much liigher price than those in the vicinity of a medley 
class of people. 

A number of families in one oompany may purchase merchandise and mal^ 
rials for house-building at nnirb lower nites than the immigrant alone ; and public 
spirit, in the lajing-oat of grounds, and in ornamental caltore, will affect, at a lit* 
tie expense, that which in^vldnal enterprise conld not aefaiere. 

Persons with a oommoD interest, settled by the stream of water, or near a coal- 
>>cd. can, with economy. e«tal>lisli those factories whirh every c<»iivi,i( ration of 
jtolitical economy requires in the West. The farmers, uniting their funds, can 
pttrehase patent reapers and mowers, and other great laboreaving inventfons of 
this ago, yet beyond the leadi ol tlie isolated farmers. Stock and wool-growers, at 
n .<niiall cost to each, can stHrare the bast bloods, and such advantSgSS from their 
introduction as are now only known in a few wealthy localities. 

We forbear to envmerate advantages ftarther. If it be said that some may 
leave the company, we answer, their vacancy will invite good rather tiian had 
men. If failures nre in memory, the answer is, not om virgin soil, in a free state* 
in this day of railroads. 

J. B. G. 

« 

HOW CAME THE LOCATION ? 

A slave state — Missouri — 1 hinted at, as we had an estate 
there of r»4() aeres. That cooled the ardor of correspondents. 
Oue wrote that he proposed to keep his sentiments but "leam his 
trade without prison stripes on him." The decision not to go to 
Missouri came in this way: I had nuide proposals for a laud pur- 
chase forty miles west of Hannibal and had t i it iully answers, and 
a welcome from slave owners, provided I '-did not meddle with 
their ])roj)erty.'' I shook hands witli a gallant colomd over what 
I now see was a deep chasm as we parted ; for this colonel, after- 
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ward an M. C, was soon found presiding at a pro-slavery meeting^ 
with resolves that only people embracing sentiments loyal to slav- 
ery were to be tolerated. That I read on reaching New York, and 
made my land worthless as a home, and ended all talk of 
Missouri. 

There was then, in 1853, no railway as far west as the Missis- 
sippi Biver, and, leaving the stage going east, at Sheffield, 111., for 
the railway coach, I was confronted with a brace of wordy slave 
hunters, or their kin, cursing the North as made np of cowards 
and nigger thieves. I kej)t silence iintil I was challenged as to 
my sentiments, and I then hinted X was in a free State, where the 
law rating to gentlemen was observed. 

Threats, oaths and drawn pistols were in the order of use, and 
if a Yankee I was advised to drop off at the next station. I oan- 
not tell all that passed in debate, up to the time the conductor in 
fear went forward to give the alarm that a passenger's life was 
threatened, A venerable, fine-looking gentleman came in, who 
proved to be the builder of the llock Island road, Henry Farnam, 
the late deceased philanthropist and millionaire of New Haven, 
Conn. He was shocked at the gross profanity, and alarmed for 
my safety in presence of desperadoes armed in defiance ; yet they 
left the train at La Salle, fearful of arrest, which Mr. Famam 
had ordered by wire. 

This meeting began a warm friendship, with compliments 
received on "standing my ground", and with advice not to tliink 
of settling in Missouri, where you would not Imj allowed to live a 
month. ''Goto lown," said he, tree State, which I have just 
come from ; and I am to build a railway across to the Missouri 
Biver, au extension of the Kock Island Koad." 

T answered, <'I do not know a man in that State, nor have 1 an 
idea where to g<>." 

"But you kiu)W Dr. T^eonard B;icon ; his son. just out of col- 
lege, is one of my Iowa enginci i s. and he can and will^ under my ' 
direction, tell you all you want to know.'* 

I accepted his kind offer, which was that T should have infor- 
mation as to the preliminary survey of the country, with only a 
request that I would keep the facts from the j)ublic. 

Th<»reup(»u Tiacon wrote fidly in several letters, and with the 
clear opinion, summed u}) after reaching Ctnincil lUuffs, that in the 
western part the laud was too roUiJig, and iu the eastern portion 
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tiie best lands were taken up. Town eighty, Bange sixteen west^ 
near Lattimer's Grove, offered the best choice of all — a well 
watered prairie ; and the topography of the coontiy, in opinion of 
the engineers, indicated the line of a north and south road, if there 
should ever be one, and a Junction station at section sixteen, on a 
natural grade between the Iowa and Des Moines Bivers. He 
added, "Lose no time, for there will be a rush for land and the 
best will be taken — the boys mean to take it up.'' 

Here I would not suppress the names of Mr. P. A. Dey, for 
years our StatiB Bailway Commissioner, and Gen. G. M. Dodge, 
financier, and since Major-General and a great character in our 
Civil War, who were Mr. Famam's locating engineers ; and their 
judgment I gained indirectly through Mr. Bacon, whose independ- 
ence, with lack of caution, came near costing the ambitious youth 
his life. 

A PIONBBE IKCIDKNT. 

It was in this way: Bacon thought that on the vast, unttacked 
prairie he could shorten his way to the camp, one bitter oold 
night, and became lost on his return. The whole engineering 
force went out on a hunt for the young flagman. At break of day 
an object was seen just moving, which proved to be Bacon, hob- 
bling with a cane, numb and frozen, who, when hearing a distant 
call, fell as if dead. That episode came near ending his life; and 
Dr. Bacon, glad of the rescue of his son, said to me afterward, "I 
feared for him, a frail, college boy, just what happened, a narrow 
escape." A letter from the boy was brought out and read with 
deep emotion — I recall the first laconic sentences. Dr. Bacon 
reading: « Dear Father: I have seen the elephant with the kiver 
off." Then followed a recital as to the night tramp^ frozen feet^ 
' etc Mr. Bacon closed his engineering and married a daughter of 
^ Gov. Selden of Bochester, K. T., where he is in the practice of the 

(legal profession. I have seen him but once since then, when we 
met as delegates at the National Liberal Convention in 1S72. 
One Monday, after receiving the final letter urging haste, I set 
out for Iowa and collected at Chicago a few friends of my enter- 
prise, spending Sunday in Davenport, speaking in church, and the 
next day taking a private hack for Sugar Grove, one hundred and 
twenty miles west, thus beginning the first novel trip of discovery. 
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I Studied to seek information by questions on the way: Well, my 
friend,*' said I, "where do you live, may a stranger ask?" Leis- 
urely he drawled out — "Live nowhere — I am like a stray dog, 
without a home or a master." 

Many times I have thought it a most original picture of a 
ttamp of later days. 

"Please, sir, where can we stop to-night?" I was answered, 
"At Sourwines I allow, or Danskin's I reckon. Toung Sickafoose, 
mighty clever — or old Frizzle will set out the whiskey!" That 
was border talk. Such a string of names wanting in euphony, I 
do not since recall^ they weie real and I never heard of a court 
application for a change. 

Lattimer's Grove was reached across a twenty-mile prairie 
where there was only one house. We took dinner and set out for 
the flag, four miles away, at the railway summit, beautiful in 
topography. The black, burnt grass and chill March wind, with 
not a stone or shrub near, were devoid of attraction. I just dis- 
cerned the tops of trees north four miles, which the engineer said 
was only brush. 

Then to find shelter for the night we struck for Evan's Grove, 
spoken of as distant four miles, where there was said to be a 
gabin. 

Gulches were encountered; a few stars were studied to guide 
us; we were several times lost, and only late at night we heard a 
dog bark, which proved to be a watchful canine resisting our 
entrance to the cabin. The engineer made a plea to stop over 
night, and the shout was, "No ! No ! " 

Dr. Holyoke tried his hand and retreated under flashing eyes. 
Mr. Hamlin, really sick, tried if he might move to pity. VNo 
room — man gone — girl frightened — nothing to eat." 

It was dark, cold, and, being the author of our calamity, I said, 
"We would stay if we had to kill the dog; and if the woman had 
fits, the doctor could bring her out." I went in and boldly took a 
seat, asking no place to sleep or anything to eat, but saying we 
must stay or freeze ; if you take us to be robbers or thieves, take 
this purse of gold from gentlemen." It meant a ple^;e to pay in 
advance. I saw relenting — a glance of pity, and heard a low 
whisper in the comer, "They don't look bad," and the woman said 
with some doubt, " You can stay." 

The next day as the season was late and cold, the party was 
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disoottiaged from going much, farther ; but I resolved to see and 
know for myself. By a fortunate persistence I found the norelty 
of an Indian wig«ram, just vacated, in view of a group of deer resid- 
ing on the hill-sides, and acres of majestic oakSi bordering on Bear 
Creek, several miles north of our present city. This, the first 
entry of land which I made, vas of great value, and became a part 
of a gift of two hundred acres to my children many years later. 

THE HOUR OF DECISION. 

In the morning there was a council near the red railway 
flag on the summit of the road, and agreemej^t as to a location 
was found impossible. These w^erc the objections. This summit 
embraces the school section, which wo rnnnot buy; there is a want 
of timber; and, in the view of Dr. Holyoke from Maine, Iowa 
County offered a location near the Iowa River with timlx'r and the 
possibility of a county-seat. Mr. Hamlin pictured Des Moines as 
the possible future capital and place for profitable investment, and 
plead to wait. My mind was made up as to the value of this loca^ 
tion, and I said I thought little of county -seats, and had no taste for 
city-lot Speculation. Being the driver, I said, "Who goes East?" 
They remained reluctantly, and I struck for the Land Office at 
Iowa City, si.Kty-five miles away, which I reached at sunset. The 
Land f)ffiie officials were hunted up, and I closed save as to details 
the entry of some five thousand acres of land before Sunday, sug- 
gesting to the receiver, Mr. Oilman Folsom, that I had engaged to 
preach in the Presbyterian Church in the morning and asked to be 
excused as Sunday was near. Mr. Folsom responded with an oath, 
<* I have not been to church for years, but you will find me in the 
Amen corner if you are to preach.*' True to his word, he was pres- 
ent and created a sensation by a stride down the church aisle, 
with a wild air and unkempt locks, to annoy the speaker not a lit- 
tle, by a conspicuous nodding of assent during the sermon. This 
episode and the merriment created were apoloi^ized for by Chief 
Justice George Green at the Hotel, who said that Folsom was 
esteemed a man of great brilliancy, but convivial habits might be 
his ruin. 

Thus we were iievfi- a Cohmy but in name. I made the hind 
entries in my own nanu' and took the risks, yet on return troatfd, 
those I wanted and had invited with equity. Some, later, bought 
land in their own name. I asked of the late arrivals, on the 
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transfer of land at cost, a pledge of money for our Litorary Treas- 
ury. In my plan for takinji^ up some 20,000 acres I was tliwarted 
by my New York agent, who failed to ])urchase the Virginia land 
scrip, because it had gone up a few cents an acre after I left; he 
most stupidly wrote to uie to know if "he shf)uld fill the order". 
It was then too late for the purjKjse, as on my locatiDU the land 
contiguous was at ouce taken up, and the great scheme was 
frustrated. 

Mr. Farnura, of whom I have spoken, pleased witli my choice, 
gave me courage by railway passes, and said he should counsel his 
sister and the Parks family of New York to be my neighbors, ;is 
they soon were. I received a comjdimentary check from him of a 
few lumdred dolhirs three years after, when dollars covered the 
orb of a cart wheel, for attending and speaking on his belialf at a 
railroad meeting at Oskaloosa, I also was by him made a 
Director in his Iowa extension of the Rock Island Railroad, wliich 
office I held for several years. On our memorable tornado calam- 
ity hi' sent a large sum of money to the poor, and gave a thousand 
dollars toward our new college buildings. 

When new surveys and intrigue tlireatened to change the line 
of tlie railway, he stood by me personally in words too compli- 
mentary for repetition, but not in too high praise of the people. 
Indeed, he was more than an incident in my unmerited good for- 
tune, which I should be ungrateful not to acknowledge. His liber- 
ality in New Haven gives him great material fame. Personal 
favors will leave forever with me the impressions of a generous, 
noble gentleman, a wit, a Christian, the charm of any circle fortu- 
nate in his company. A. most entertaining memoir has been writ- 
ten by his son, Professor Farnum of Yale College. 

The critical epoch in our afifain was on my return from New 
York, in May. The new cabin was built, but I was strongly 
tempted.hy a huge offer to part with the land; my throat was 
improved, the hoarseness lessened. New York friends had pro- 
posed with mj aid to start a new Congregational Church hj a 
removal to the fashionable Mnnay HIU. I have had good fortune 
in Iowa; New York is a possible maelstrom. 

A LEGAI. DISCOVEBT. 

George H. Korris of Illinois had bought the most desirable 
land, where West Grinnell now stands; and there was but one 
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opinion, that the school section, sixteen, could only be had at a 
regular sale and advertised ; such was the judgment of Mr. Barnes, 
School Fund Commissioner. On a rainy day, looking up law 
points, I found a statute which allowed pre-emption of school land 
as under the old territorial law. The discovery I kept to myself 
until we could, by the letter of the law, begin as pre-emptors on 
the four quarter sections, and ask for an appraisal. Thereupon 
we crossed some poles and laid down a few boards for a camp on a 
chilly night, H. Hamlin on one, H. M. Hamilton and Dr. Holyoke 
on the others, and I by right of discover}- slept on the north-west 
quarter, where nature had predetermined the railway station, 
there being a steep grade either way for miles. 

Armed witii affidavits aooording to law, Mr. Hamilton and 
myself found Mr. Barnes, the School Officer, who was surprised to 
read the law, but, long hesitating, made out an order for an 
appraisal ; and, on the return of Squire Pierce, we gained the land 
for less than 92.00 an acre, for which as a town site I oould have 
tsken from a land syndicate many thousand dollars. Then oame 
the new Plot, and my clear gift to the pic)|)used university, sftor 
expenses of all kinds, as will be found in the recorded Genesis of 
our city — one hundred and sixty acres, divided into three hun- 
dred and forty-eight lots (not including the park) dedicated to the 
public Next come the details of settlement. 
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Prohibition of Saloons — Pioneering Incidents — Rattlesnake Ser- 
mon — Our Mail Service — First Law Suit — The Long Home — 
Fuihlcs of an Enthusiast — First Fourth <f July — First Ceme- 
tery Burial — A Bell on the Prairie — The Church. 

That the writer was an enthusiast, devoid of worldly-wise phi- 
losophy, was a common saying. He eertainly did not choose the 
wisdom of returning to 2iew York with great profits as a shrewd 
speculator. 

It must be a confirmed fanatic, they said, that made, on sale of 
lots, a proviso against a saloon, namely, a reversion of the land to 
the maker of the deed, by the sale of strong drinks on a lot. The 
taunt was common, *'You have laid out a one-horse town, but I 
will give three prices witliout the whisky j)roviso." Then judges, 
called very wise, caviled that iiihihition will not stand in law". 
I was immovable and confident that I had a right to make a sale 
w^ith conditions not opposed to j)ul)lie poliey and morals. Then a 
gift, virtually to trustees of edueation, made a stronger case. The 
sequel is well known. The suprt>me eourt of the United States 
decided a case arising in Greeley, Colorado, which made my heresy 
sound in morals and finance — even good law. 

It was the knowledge of a young city without a saloon, which 
attr;i<'t(Ml emmentl}' a class who are the best elements of society. 
Tlit^y enhanced the vahu> of jn-opert}', while holding up more than 
a rush-light in darkness, where, in all the region, whiskey was 
plenty at twenty cents a gallon. We were a target for the sharp 
prai'tice of a brood of revilers, up to the j'car of demonstration 
that we were not a *'one horse city", but could sup]>oit a college, 
and lead llii; way for a decisive jn-ohiltiLion majority in framing a 
state policy. Our radical plumes wert» honestly won, and arc now 
proudly worn as the tropliies of pioneers with conviction and 
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THB CABIX. 

Look at that shanty. It proTokes a <'twioe^ld tale'\ Profes- 
aional, educated gentlemen asleep on poles, covered with slats and 
straw ticks. A Nimrod bringing game, and the merchant a cook, 
as well as retuler of goods for the grove men* Food was never 
better relished, nor repose sweeter. We lived in anticipation of 
spring, the singing of birds, and removal to the prairie summit, 
where, without the fame of Bomnlus, or modem f ounders^ we were 
to have home, city, school, church, and all accessible good with 
▼ery little readj whiskey. 

. The house of Perry Matteson, Esq., near the grove where he 
now resides, was the rendezvous of the pioneer party until the 
erection of the first house-shelter, which was located in the grove 
near Sugar Creek. This deserves to be particularly noticed — an 
artist and an engineer, Mr. G. W. Irish, of Iowa City, having 
drawn it in correct outline, which is still preserved, as the home of 
the real spirits of an embryo town, preparatory to their removal to 
the noted house on the prairie called the ''long home'', which will 
be hereafter noticed. 

This first cabin was built of dead logs which Hamlin chopped, 
Hamilton drew with oxen, and Dr. Holyoke as chief architect 
hewed into place; Griswold drawing the lumber for covering from 
a water-mill east of the present Brookljm, of this county. Its 
dimensions were about fourteen by sixteen feet, and it served as 
cook-room, dining-room, land-office, hotel and sleeping-room for ten 
or twelve persons, the bed frames supported in tiers pins, which 
were driven into the logs and covered by painfully gaunt straw 
beds. Amos Bixby, Esq., and Sumner Bixl^, from Maine, Henry 
Lawrence, from Milan, Ohio, and A. F. Grillett, late of Western 
Beserve College, were soon added to the company. The next 
necessity was lumber, and a horse saw-mill was secured, which was 
set near by, on the land now owned by Mr. Marvin. This rude 
mill sawed out near 100,000 feet of lumber, owned by Mr. McDam- 
iels. I was at this time acting commissary, and at Burlington, 
Iowa, bought the first bill of goods ever brought to the town, of 
Hon. W. F. Colbaugh, later President of the Union National Bank 
of Chicago, having been introduced by Geo. F. Magoun, late Presi- 
dent of Iowa College. The full and heavy load was wagoned home 
the purchaser and welcomed with a shout. It consisted of • 
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sugar, coffop, salenitus, cnw^kors, cheese and a choice assortment of 
fruits and dolicacioa. The truth of history requires the admission 
that several kinds of tobiicco tigured conspicuously, wliich tlie 
natives in seeming agony often inquired for, and the thought was 
indulged that tlie j)revious settlers in the 'timber', known as 
Hoosiers, might be innocently propitiated, they being quite suspi- 
cious of tlie Yankees. 

A store-room was extemporized with rough Ixiards under the 
eaves of the cabin, and Lawrence, who was a graduated merchant, 
took charge. Hungry swine, cattle and roving dogs were an 
annoyance, frequently unrooting the sLure in attempts at appeasing 
their hunger; but Lawrence would give tlicm credit, vorn ious a^ 
they were, for never disturbing even a paj>er or plug of tobacco. 

The horse saw-mill in place, witli a buzz and ring, was sweeter 
than parlor music; violets peeped o\it gaiulily under the leaves; 
and whi|>-p()<)r-wils and all the grove songsters allured us to tarry; 
but we were for the Unshorn Ganlen". \^nuit a doleful pros- 
pect! — to be smitten by the sun in the day, and swept by gales in 
the winter, which none of us, tender feet, hail endured. Would it 
close out the Yankee settlement ? Let us see. ITood we had, and 
the next want was shelter \ and this was 

TBE LONG HOME. 

This edifice was not honored by a picture, not even the product 
of an architect ; but it shall have a chronicler. It was called the 
longhouse, hulk, ark, ])rairie canal-boat, Grinnell's Tavern. It 
stood in what is now Broad Street, between the residence of 1). O. 
Harris and that of Professor Edson. In dimensions it was sixteen 
feet wide and eighty long. It was constructed of green lumber, 
sawed by horse-i)ower, the boards bent with a supjjosablc curve to 
shed the rain ; yet it was only an illusion of protection in driving 
storms. This was a rude necessity, for there was no house or 
shelter within three miles, and eastern women and children were 
not used to the ''prairie s(;liooners " (only canvas-covered wagons) 
suited to the necessities of adventurous land-hunters. 

In it were stored household goods, and temjK)rary beds were 
miwle for the night. It soon became a land oflice, hotel, hospital, 
and council- room for rainy days and Sunday meetings. In it the 
laud hunter, the traveler, the sportsman and families had a w el- 
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come aeoording to pte-empting right and free occupation. It "was a 
fine summer resort for the ocoasiony when in the comers of the 
building we made the men with their wives privileged occupants, 
curtained off, and the sleepers for the night were arranged, their 
feet nearly touching, with a narrow alley between, on either side 
of which could be counted as high as forty persons in calm repose 
with all the musical variations of a sonorous company. The hot 
sun soon warped the roof and shrunk the green lumber, so that 
the rains dripped freely and the autumn winds whistled through 
the sides. One by one people vacated it, till it was left as a black- 
smith shop at one end and a horse stable at the other, the rest free 
for occupation by those who had no home elsewhere. It was the 
witness of good preaching, sweet singing, devout prayer, and the 
most social convocations of well-bred people, who deemed them- 
selves **ont of sight of land" — land everywhere without an 
inhabitant. This was my first building and I remember the mice 
peeping through the cracks in the floor (a diversion to youngsters 
Sunday), and that good appetite, with the clatter of dishes and the 
music of knives and forks, was followed by sound digestion. The 
vacating of the building was like a departure from an old home. 
Then a store was improvised of green lumber, sixteen by twenty- 
four feet, for Mr. Anor Scott, the first merchant, with a room 
above for lodgers. The display below of goods was equal to the 
occasion. There we held meetings on Sundays. 

Then occurred the rattlesnake episode. The building was 
boarded tight to the ground to prevent a hiding-place for vermin, 
sequestered retreats for dogs and resort for snakes. One Sunday 
morning the earliest visitor was a large, yellow rattlesnake, dis- 
covered coiled in front of the door, from which one of the ladies 
ran in terror. I happened to be near, and, having a taste for a 
safe study of natural history, prevented the dispatch of the snake 
and teased it with a stick at a safe distance. The first thing I 
learned was that it was blind, it being August; that, as I found on 
later study, was the normal condition of the reptile at that season. 
On being touched, it would make an unmusical buzz with its seven 
rattles and strike out half its length. On further provocation it ^ 
would bite itself, and quickly be swollen where the fangs had 
entered. The bystanders incurred little danger because the reptile 
could not see its tormentors. So we studied the buzzing reptile 
until the last church bell rang, and one of the travelers remarked 
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they had come to hear a sermon and not tQ d stijike-killin?*^ and 
dispatched him, leaving in sight his exiiremity stiU wuviag aad* 
buzzing, perhaps until after sunddiwn, as tradition says. His 
snakeship having been a levelaticm to many as well as a terror, I 
was moTed, as tJie most conspicuoos actor, to improve the occasion 
in the sermon. 

The following report, with sundry variations, fomid its way 
into the newspapen. The text was, «Kow the serpent was more 
subtle than any beast of the field/' The points made were : The 
first appearance of Satan in the form of a serpent, not keeping his 
place in the jungle, but confronting the woman as her tempter. 
This one confronted us in the sunlight on a Sunday morning. 
This one was blinded, and poisoned by his own virus. He 
attacked himself when he oonld harm no one else. That is the 
Satan of old and of to4ay. The instinct of destruction to our foe 
survives the fall ; it was meted out to Satan, his proto^rpc> Learn 
of the reptile to be warned of a more insidious enemy. Beware 
of < snakes in boots', for the devil strikes before, not after an 
alarm rattle. He charms the bird that becomes his prey. It has 
a siren song that it is death to hear. Besisted, Satan retreats, 
and, with the venom of Milton's archangel, poisons and lacerates 
himself to be fitted for the accomplished fiends' abode. Your 
whiskey may be an antidote to the reptile's bite, but it is evil 
destroying itself in another form. Only grace can avail to destroy 
the virus which sin injects by the ftmg of the great destroyer. 

OUB MAIL SEBTICB. 

We begin to make history under the unlucky star of Franklin 
Pierce, a Democratic administration. Why should abolitionists 
have a post-office 7 Not one of our number had principles on the 
market, and an imported partisan became our servant under the 
law of demand and supply. I had obtained a legal mail route, but 
that was only a myth without stage service, which was only 
secured after a gift of lots was made to tike not over-virtuous com- 
pany stage^agent, embracing a pbt of ground on which is buUt Mr. 
Christian's residence, and that of Mr. Bawson. 

For months we were four miles from Sugar Grove postoffice, 
a most irritating neglect and partisan punishment, yet it was a 
test of loyalty and decisive principles that, years after, a posted 
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8pe8^r:Do^.QQ}j failed. to'htkYe a partisan meeting, bat reported 
tUil?l&p<^*eTaDibig^T^ he eould not here find Demociati 
enough to play a game of enehits. 

Mail arriyalB and departures were legolated by uncertain 
chance and public charity. CSapacions pockets were at first used, 
then handkerehiefB, and when government allowed a looked mail 
sack it was regarded as spedal lenity to a people not loyal to 
slaveiy. The safety of money in letters by mail was aboat equal 
to the certainties of law or medicine, and on one occasion a large 
draff came near being a loss to the mail carrier. John B. Wood- 
ward, as post-rider for the day, on opening his private mail, found 
a large remittance, and on ike way it was with other packages 
jostled from his pocket, but tlie loss was undiscovered until he 
reached home. Mortified hy^ his carelessness, and returning in 
haste, he espied the swine in the grove tearing to pieces sundry 
newspapers, or with mouthfols softening their nests, and, continu- 
ing his seaich for the valuable letter, at . last found it in the jaws 
of a fleet and maternal porker, which he mani^ed to run down and 
force to drop the prize, bringing it back exultingly, in a mutilated 
but negotiable condition — on which he was advised to explain in 
writing to the bank: « Snatched by an Abolitionist from the swine 
on account of this patenial pro-slavery government not giving us a 
Post Office." 

But there was a welcome mail with the first stage, bringing 
Captain Clark's fionily; and a cheer went up foom a comer 
crowd. 

▲ LAW sinT. 

To the honor of the first settlers, I can recall no suit where 
they were personally litigants. How much time and money was 
saved 1 What an exemption from bitterness, cold-blooded social 
strategies, and iiippant perjuries in mockery of oaths ! This did 
not come fay chance, for there was a verbal compact that we would 
not promote a lawsuit. We avoided the scandal, among them- 
selves, but offences came Agents and stage drivers took more 
than a passing interest in the political contests of the day ; and it 
was then deemed safe to trample on the rights of citizens. It did 
not so prove in the case of Amos T^ixln , Esq. The stage drivers 
thought it a better road to cross his fenced field, about where Dr. 
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Cravath now livos, than to pass the road by llev. Mr. Rouse's land, 
now Kev. Mr. lirainard's farm; besides, they could make a shorter 
distance by the hypothenuse. Bixby protested and forbid, but the 
drivers reviled, showed their guns with warlike demonstration; 
and the exasperated owner, seeing his wheat destroyed by cattle, 
presented himself at the fence, which was thrown down as usual, 
and wliile the stage was passing through, Bixby drew his rifle, 
which sent a bullet to the heart of one of the lead horses, so far 
worn (»tit that his sudden "taking o£E'' was not a great pecuniary 
loss. A fresh horse was secured, but the fence and the field there- 
after were left inviolate. What should be done ? The great 
United States mail had been stopper!, a horse had been shot; and, 
inspired by a prejudice and accompanying whiskey, it was not 
hard to stir up indignation against the abolitionists. No such 
wanton act h:id been perpetrated, it was said, in the history of the 
state, and the stage company, and its friends, promised the 
offender a prison and the extreme penalty of tlie law. 

The day for the trial came, and Bixby wared all proof as to 
the identity of the one who shot. The tri;il was a most exciting 
one; E. W. Eastman, of Eldora, since Licutenant-Oovernor, was 
defendant's couneiL But few witnesses were examined, yet a vast 
amount of law and precedents were read to the jury by the prose- 
cution. Bixby rose, and witlx earnest, thrilling speech, said: 
"Gentlemen of the jury: I am the guilty man, if there is one, I 
did the shooting ; and what would ^--ou farmers have done ? I am 
one of you; my growing wheat was the bread for my family, 
which the cattle let in were destroying. Had 1 not a right to my 
own land and crops which my own hard labor had fenced? Then, 
gentlemen, the ruilians, on my own s(ul, raised a stake to strike me 
down and pointed a gun at me in a threat; was I to endure this? 
Ko; I had no enmity toward the driver and would not harm him, 
and I chose the most effective plan of reaching the company to 
turn back the trcsjjassers, by dropping an old horse about ready to 
die. My rvop wius saved l)y tlie best method of defense within mv 
reach. I followed ray convictions of right, and am ready to suffer 
if guilty of any wrong. Gentlemen, you, with the spirit of men, 
•would have defended your projjerty. I had no other certain rem- 
edy — I would do so again, and now am not afraid of your ver- 
dict." Judge Stone, since Governor, gave a favorable charge, 
asserting that the right to defend property, without malicei was 
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unqiiGstioiied ; did this act in an emergency constitute a crime? 
Did not the trespass of the compuuy invite violence? 

The jury at once gave a verdiet of not ffutffi/, and the (rourt- 
house ranj^ with cheers while the prisoner was overwhelmed with 
conjTratiilatujii.s. Thus ended an exciting trial, the first and the 
last of note in whicdi the old settlers have had a part. Mr. Bixby 
and family, to the rej^ret of all, settled several years since in Colo- 
rado, where lie is au esteemed citizen. 

FOIBLES OV A9 S1CTBI78IA8T. 

It is pleasant to recount what may be deemed extravaganoieSy 
in the broad plans for the founding of a model social fabric. It 
was a conviction that not only tree-planting for shelter and beattly 
should engage the pioneer, but that fruit should be sought at an 
early day, as it had been proven that apples of a rare quality could 
be grown on the Iowa prairies. Fruit trees we would have, and my 
first order in that line was for four bushels of apple seeds from 
New York. Before a return, a letter had been sent to a Post Mas- 
ter to learn who I was, and if crazy? The answer came back 
«Safe to send the seed, but man a little crazy." This is the way I 
was out. I had the seeds frozen in sand, aud then planted in a 
nursery, which made me ready to offer seedlings free to all ii;]!- 
bor passers-by, and for those of the class who prayed for daily 
bread and would accept that <*only baked I gave the grafted seed- 
lings, having fdled my cellar and found occupation for myself and 
expert during the winter. It was figured that the seeds wo\ild 
have made, grown into trees, orchurds equal to an area of 1U(),000 
acres. They did not all make hardy trees, only a small fcactioOf 
but in later years I find an antidote to that derision in seeing trees 
laden with fruit, and accepting frequent invitations, as I passed, to 
eat freely of the fruit aud take a basket home. I had the fame of 
an amateur fruit grower, and later wore the honors in securing au 
Iowa Gold Medal ('Mark' Miller, the active agent) from the 
National Agricultural Society, while President of the Horticultural 
Society whose work enlists my love and enthusiasm. 

A CRAB APPLE PURCHASE OF "WHAT A MAX HAD ". 

In Vermont it was a cellar of apples and cider, and thinking 
only of apples, forgetful of orabs as a variety, I made a huge pit 
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for the winter, the fruit costing fifty cents a bushel. The loads 
brought I cannot give, but they were Jis free as cider of old, and 
there was a drawback in the cost of rcluailiug and t arting out what 
would not survive the season. I never bought any movn crabs, and 
onl}- once besides "what a man had", and that wa;> ui laying in 
pork hams tor the winter. 

There was a rap after dark, and a chall* ng«', '■ Will you buy 
some pork hams? First dass, and I reckon you havo not laid in 
your meat." "Yes, we have ukmi and they are liungry — how 
much a iM.und?" "Two cents." ( It was in the fall of 1854.) 
"How many? I guess T will take what you have got." 'I'hero 
proved to be a string of wagon loads, but the ju ict: was so low I 
said nothing about the quantity. The meat was de|)osit<'d in Mr. 
I'helps' cellar, and the evening diversion for weeks was rubl)iiig 
salt and sugar on tlic hams, and in daytiiae making visiting traders 
in tlie town welcome to ham. There was no virtue in this, for I 
became weary of the cost of handling, and on tin- appro.'ich of 
spring learned the host receipt for keeping liains in the summer 
■w;ls to eat tiinii in the sj)ring. But there was a turtuiiate stand- 
off to tliis hasty baigain — the names of those to wliom I gave 
meat were not socially known to me, ])ut one appeared later, a 
stranger, who rendered novel and actual service. Even a Bourbou 
Democrat advocated my election as JStatc kScuator lu lSo(i. 

FOUBTU OF JULY CELBBRATIOX IN 1854. 

It sprang from the germinal thought that between the bell and 
a new hoisted flag, the people, though with no tracks to guide save 
Indian trails, could tell where the city was to be. A three hun- 
dred ijiile trip to Chicago was nia.de on btdiali of the children of 
the country, for candit s and lemons, also for powder, the cal)in set- 
tlers furnishing clii( k( ns and bread. Dr. Sanford was an imported 
orator; and, in rtgard to (tther utterances on the occasion, 1 do not 
recall such screams by our proud, mountain hini, nor soaring 
speeches that made a sweep earthward with so little iittiug plum- 
age left for another i)atriotic occasion. This was a feast rounded 
and s]»iced with toasts, and responses from a lumbc^r wagon, fol- 
lowed by songs, cheers and the rolling drum. Where ha<I this 
crowd come from? What tlieir nativity? This was learned by a 
call. .Native AmerieaiUism Lucn ua^i poj^uiai", and a uevci-Lu-bc-for- 
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gotten inddent must here be related which will illustiate the spirit 
of the times. A roll-call of states revealed the fact that more 
than twenty were represented, also Canada, England and Scotland. 
Ireland was called and there being no response, it was called again 
and again; thereupon an ardent American answered, There is not 
an Irishman within ten miles of here"; upon which a still more 
ardent politician and Methodist brother jumped up and clapped 
his hands shouting, Bless the Lord! Bless the Lord!" which, 
with ludicrous gesticulation, so conTulsed the crowd that good 
order was not again restored. Not long after I yisited my old 
home in New York City, and was an invited guest at an open 
speaking meeting of the Native American Order. I related the 
« Bless the Lord" response. So high was the feeling that they 
swung their hate, shouting, «By the gods, let us emigrate." Of 
course a vulgar prejudice, but it showed the spirit of the Order 
east and west 

CUB CBMBTBBT AKB THB FIBST BUBIAL. 

In after years many may take a deep interest in the founding 
of our town, especially as the incidento axe related to ite character, 
and, I trust, ite high future. 

We had many discussions as to the place for our dead. Prop- 
erty holders did not deem a near location to them desirable. 
Some wished an embowered grove selection, three miles away— 
others quite near on the main road. I favored the place now ooou* 
pied, covered with a dump of hazel, off from the highway, 
abruptly rolling, and overlooking our projected city. Of course 
I liad the opportunity of donating the ground, some thirteen acres, 
which I did, without conditions or reserve. Since its (ucupation, 
there has been but one opinion as to the beautiful locality, with a 
sunny slope, ravines made by water eoniscs, aiul a natural adapta- 
tion f(ir ornanipntation which found a helpful hand and artistic 
brain in Hon. H. G. Little, to wli nn Avith J. G. Dodge, surveyor, 
and li. ^l. Kellogg and others, builders of the Lodge, we are 
greatly indebted. They are of a group who, with cultivated taste 
and sacrifice, are not to be forgotten. It is now ba(-ked by the 
town finances, and is in charge of the " Ladies' Cemetery Associa- 
tion", which gives promise of future care and further ornamenta- 
tion. It was twenty-five years before there was an enlargement, 
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and that hj the Ofder of Odd Fellows, who have joined a fine 
tiaot of ground at a cost of one hundied dollars an acre, and laid 
oat according to a landscape-gardening plan bjr Professor H. W. 
F^ker. There was no locality set apart as a reminder of negro 
slaveiy, nor a pauper's neglected comer; may it be so, the rich and 
poor dwelling together, even as they may come forth, let us hope, 
in kindred immortality to recount a pleasurable lif e>joumey. 

I witnessed the first burial on the plot, in 1856. It was that 
of Mrs. Jane Patterson, the mother of a large family ; her husband 
was a Scotch miner, living near the Korth-west grove. She was 
one of the charter members of the Congregational Church. She 
died suddenly at home with her family, and the whole community 
followed her to the burial. The lonely s'pot is associated with the 
rumored disturbance of the grave, but the suspicion was removed 
by proof that prowling wolves had disturbed the mound. They 
were trapped, and the incident kept in mind by their fur, which 
was worn by the adventurous hunters of the early day. 

Hundreds of funerals I have since attended there, but none 
were so solemn as the first, in the opening of the virgin breast of 
earth, and the vision of a home none of us seek, but must all ere 
long inhabit. I visit it to^lay to read lessons nowhere else learned 
of change, decay, families dispersed; there are the tributes of grief 
in cold marble, and, like the sable garments of the sorrowing, the 
swaying eve^reens and moaning pines, even more sombre in win- 
ter, and suggestive in the eolian strains which the bleak winds 
ever inspire, but never to lull in f orgetfulness for the dear ones 
who have charmed the households, and our companions who *had 
feebly leaned on the staff of honored age. 

▲ CHfmCH BELIn 

Since it was not at my expense I mention another foible, so 
called. A bell, when no church or people! — yes, a real Meneley 
— G tone, weighing mounted a thousand pounds, and costing a few 
hundred dollars. It was a loud, wonder^voice to the pioneer grove 
* residents, and I count it an investment by indirection, better than 
a wide spread of ink as an advertisement. It meant a church some 
day, and tolled out an invitation every Sunday before a building 
was erected. Gallants made journeys, with the inamoratas, to 
hear plainly what only feebly echoed through the grove. Hothers 
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hashed juvenile sobs and put a ▼hole family on good behavior, by 
p^inise that they should see and ring the Grinnell belL So it 
stood a free toy and plaything for boys who would strike the bell 
tongue and stop their ears or run. It could not mean a fire-alamiy 
for there were no dry houses to bum, nor did it toll for a funeral, 
for a robust people were said to be too busy to die or think of it. 

Tlie bell, for two years, until placed in the tower of the new 
school-house, had many good uses for the belated hunters or trav* 
elers on dark or foggy nights, its clear tones would give a course* 
and it is said to have saved many from a clnlly sleep on the home- 
less prairie, and, ou good authority, to have l>een the fortunate 
sound that rescued an eminent citizen from death in a blizzard. A 
country girl, some time after, when nniting with the Church, stated 
that she was lost with her companion on the way to a hotel dance, 
and she was kept not only from tlie dance but from a snowy 
shroud, by the bell which rang for the weekly prayer meeting. 

If this wa.s only a legend it was the truth that the bell was the 
musical mentor of our time, ringing us up in the morning and an 
inviting signal to our beds. For tardy school boys there was no 
excuse; and it stinick the age of our dead, atul tolled the funeral 
march to burial. Alas I that so sweet-toned a friend was to 1k> 
melted in the school-house fire after twenty years of service. It 
found mourners in several |)oetic effusions* From one by £ev. J. 
H. Kasson we quote two verses. 

rum OLD Bsu*. 

Farewell, fuewell, 

O voio<!l«'ss ! 
And art thou but a ciudered mass,- 
A shapeless thing of molton brus? ' 
Why feel I yet thy power 
At flush of morn, <t cvcfiinjj hour? 
Why Hteal those < < hoes soft and clear 
That linger on my r.ivished ear, 
As if thou Ktill hud'st power to stir 
yiy spirit from t'ly «■ •pulcliro ? 
Thou art bucoum historic now i 
Thy glorioiaa exit shall endow 
Thee witli a histrt; all tiiino own; 
Otht-rs may rin;^ with a d ' -por tono, 
But to our people thou art eldest bom, 
A star in all the beanty of onr mora ; 
For when the Fatheia first these prairies trod 
Thou earnest like a mesnnger of God i 
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More pMclouB, as the pctoalMS boon 

Of hiin.^ who sent to search tho frozen zone 
For Kruaklin's tatvd band, his name, his plftoe 
Among the benefactors of the race. 
Daughter of music ! on the Sabbath air 
Thy notes dtsscentled, like the Soft refrain 
Of some angelic strain. 
Gently persuading to the House of Prayer, 
80 like » Toioe of Love, 

No other bell 
Can make the heart with rapture swell 
Iik» tiiM, oel««tbd Herald ot GMniMll. 

TBB CSDBCH. 

Tho ont^'TOwth of our Christian colony is the lari^pst Protostant 
Church m the State, and the tinest auditorium, behttiii*,' the cour- 
a<:^e and liberality of the members. It was not stimulated by 
rivalry or city adornment, but to attract and blend in Christian 
fellowship those otherwise strangers, on the prairie expanse. 
Early plans were broadened and adapted to growth, and to the 
laudable ambition of a people in love with the old ways. The 
memorial of their labors is here, a Church numbering more than 
eight Inindrcd raeniln rs. a Sabbath .school of five hundred, and 
bent>volcnce in corri siionchMicc Avith the exc^'lh-nce of an edihce of 
stone, costing, iucludiug organ and iurmturei fifty thousand 
dollars. 

Who sliouhi write this history, in fidelity to the memory of a 
long list of fallen i ( mirades and in honor of the living, but he who 
wrote the Church creed and was the first to sign it — the minister 
by voluntary unpaid service for years, wlio donated the site for the 
edifice and made a contrii>ution of thousands of dollars toward its 
erection. This is the plain narrative. The first Congregational 
Church of Grinnell had its incei)ti()n in the worship of eight per- 
sons in the log cabin of Perry Matteson, in the grove ; the second 
place of meeting, with a larger congregation, was in the shade of 
the native oaks, at Mr. Oakley's; then came a removal of the 
actors to the "Long Home", Avliieli was a long, rough, board shanty, 
vocal with ])raise and j)rayer, while yet one end was opened to the 
storm. The next resort for service was Mr. Anor Scott's store, 
the goods removed from the counter, where men sat with feet sus- 
pended, and the centre of the room filled with chairs from houses 

*H«ni7 OiinneU, of New Tork. 
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and wagons — the minister making a haml, snnnonnted hy a can- 
dle-box, the pulpit 

In the winter the upper part of the fiist hotel, a gaunt house, 
afforded fair quarters. Then there was a circuit of the houses, 
and a church organization in Mr. L. C. Phelps' parlor, composed of 
twenty members, of whom only six at present surriye. 

What will be the best church location? It being chosen, it 
was donated; and, without a building, it would be worth now fif- 
teen or twenty thousand dollars. How could we have temporary 
quarters for Sabbath school, day school and church services ? By 
a subscription, and giving the contract to the lowest bidder. The 
minister, at a formal meeting, got the bid for a building, seated, 
eighteen by thirty feet, for less than 9200. A deacon urged that it 
should be completed in a month or two. The contractor responded 
(it was Monday night) «Kext Sunday!" <<Nol it is not possi- 
ble." The lumber was growing in the tree, only a horse-mill was 
near, and hardware sixty-five miles distant; yet in a time of mud, 
and locomotion by stage at four miles an hour, the edifice was 
ready for the next Sunday service, and was dedicated by song and 
sermon. It was without the columns and arches of modem archi- 
tecture, and was innocent of paint or plane, — save the windows 
and cases imported — but it rendered good service for a crowded 
and .thankful congregation, bringing equal elation with the occu- 
pancy, twenty-five years later, of the artistic stone church. There 
was no night so dark or storm so severe as to prevent a weekly 
prayer-meeting, until the warping, green boards let in the rain, 
even, as was said, moistening tiie sermon on the desk, "too much 
to be laid up in the barrel.'' 

The next church occupancy was the upper room of the new 
school-house. This was a pretentious building forty feet square, 
and here was held the State Association of 18^6, the room only 
lathed ready for plastering. 

There are two mysteries: how the state ministers and dele* 
gates came to accept an invitation, and liow our people came to 
give it. The nearest railroad was sixty-five miles east; stages 
were crowded, and springless lumber wagons, offered for the ooca^ 
sion, furnished the best means of travel. These wagons were free; 
but what a weary, unromantic trip for the visitors, society agents, 
and venerable P. D.s, like Dr. Tappan of Maine, who preached the 
sermon. It was bravery and devotion. 
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AN IHCIOSNT. 

In the midst of the sennon there came up one of those fright- 
ful summer storms, with rain, thunder and lightning, which scat- 
tered the congregation, leaying only a score, all yezed with the 
persistency of the preacher who should, in the tumult, have cut 
short his message. 

«No," said Dr. Tappan, **1 came fifteen hundred miles to give 
the sermon, and no rain or thunder, nothing short of a lightuing 
stroke, was to stop me ! ** The unrest of that hour to the audience 
when no one could or would hear, is still in memory. It was the 
first of four state meetings held in Grinnell, and none have been 
more welcome, even if every resident offered to sleep on the floor 
to give the guests a bed; and the discomfort of a rude wagon ride 
was a painful necessity both to guest and host, so long before the 
pleasures of a Pullman car. 

The Grinnell church imparted cheer, asked no foreign aid, and 
stimulated pecuniarily the organization of churches within a radius 
of fifty miles, where then we had none. We helped not only 
in church councils, but gave cheerfully for the rearing of their 
edifices. 

If it is supposed that a great church sprang into being and was 
perpetuated in power on the yirgin prairie, as an incident merely 
to emigration, no greater delusion could be indulged. There was 
manual toil and even sacrifice in making a church house. There 
was no money to pay the first minister had he demanded it; and 
there came Uie free and able sermons, after two years, 1^ S. L. 
Herrick, L. 0. Bouse and Bev. Samuel Loomis, a young man of 
education and .fine spirit, seeking health. At that time only strat- 
egy and firmness preyented the religious people from discussions 
and frictions which, in our weakness as to numbers, would have 
made the race and frictions of sects a burlesque before the world. 

The Catholics made their usual church purchase of land costing 
91,000, but it was only after twenty-five years that our city peo- 
ple, on another location, gave for their church building. There are 
now strong Methodist and Baptist societies, which only a blind, 
religious zeal would have established earlier and for mutual harm. 
Ifinisters were met of all denominations and heard with a frater- 
nal spirit, but with decided convictions as to the impolicy of many 
churches, before there was occasion for more than one. There 
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were Baptists, MethodistSi thiee kinds of Presbyterians, yet a 
creed in the founding of our first church was so catholic that real 
Christians were at home in one assembly; thus everything repel- 
lent was avoided, and a resort had to the best devices for cohesion 
on the basis of « unity in non-essentials". This was the spirit of 
the creed, and a departure from its catholicity would have been an 
offense. 

It was a very old school Pennsylvania Presbyterian, a chance 
supply and a speaker in Sunday school, praising the reprint of 
"the shorter catechism", and expounding it in the words of the 
Kew England primer, «In Adam's fall we sinned all"; then 
appealing for approval to me, I said, I was not there — presmne I 
should have sinned if I had been, but was not." He looked a Sun- 
day dagger at me.* 

Another ardent visiting minister said, "We must stand l»y our 
guns and have a church." The sequel of his appeal was, his little 
sect did not even come to sit and see him fire. His was a sample 
of the mission of zealots not confined to one sect. 

The Methodists, like the others, now prosper. Churches 
waited their time to find welcome and sympathy. Charles Allen, 
of Blue Point, a local preacher, on my invitation preached the first 
Methodist sermon. He was a good man, but his erudition is 
known by this incident. Motioning to me he said, "Please, 
brother, come up and read the hymm ; I cannot You know down 
South there were not many schools for white or black, when I was 
young. Tou are a kind of Yankees, I see, that speak the Gospel 
as well as read it. We don't want any church now, but when 
you're full let there be a Methodist swarm" — and there was, 



•Onr Ckmgref^tioiiftl creed of 1S83 wee not then written ; '*Sin is the eel of 

the creature alono." This relieved the old A<Iam, confusing If not hudling tlie 
disrn';sioiii of tho schools, old and new, which did not disturb mc. I was perhaps 
rudely oiipoeied to encouraging the organization of what would l>o a starveling 
churchy In n communis of s few handreds. Deriaiyely, I held the room was not 
here, no more than for agne or milk dokne^s, which could be found further on; 
and it was said that I "coaxed good men, wisliin;» to start rival churches, to more 
on, by paying their stage fare" — all of which is too iate for .explanation or 
denial ; whether it wm an act of idone strategy or of sectaitanism Is a question for 
others. In majoritiee I oan rest with the belief that the day of Christian comity 
and rofjnrd for religious endeavor, unheedful of mere sectarianism, will liavo tho 
approbation of all good men. In one rather typical western town nut far from us, 
there ware teoentlj tfcdvteen religjona organisations, and hat thirteen hundred 
inliabltants. 
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under good and ftble leaden, if not a awann, a chuioli large and 
prosperous. There was a Seventh-day Baptist, sure to chop on 
Sunday, who long carried a theological chip on his shoulder, wait- 
ing for discussion. We were too busy to find the time, and if 
there was chopping it came to be done quietly in the groT^ and 
later, by toleration, his opinion was, Sunday is as good a day 
as any^ and I will keep theirs, as they don't quarrel about 
mine." 

The so-called liberals from the east weie numerous and strong 
at one period in our church history, but the policy of silence as to 
differences was a blow at negati<ms. Not that the fundamental 
truths weie suppressed, but debate and sharp criticisms were 
avoided. Thus the tree of real toletation took root and its 
branches came to bear fruit, in church building and social fellow* 
ship, rather than in divisive congregations. It gave strength to 
the college, no less than to the church, whose founders had seen 
the poverty and losses by many sects and congregations, where 
true religion demanded but one, and one able to give substantial 
aid to surrounding settlements. 

AH BPISODB. 

It was at an early day, that an Englishman, a stammerer, pro- 
fane, and a grog^eller, accosted me for help that his large family 
and the neighborhood might have a summer Sabbath school 
« Well, what do you want ? " « We have nothing but the people, no 
school-house or shade.'' I could give but one response to his unex- 
pected plea. *<We will get you some books to sing from and help 
you to get started," and tiie response was, <<I will see that a 
bower is built, and get a good congregation." The books were 
sent, but there was a failure to attend by the parties who were to 
assist on the o[)ening day. After long waiting, thte projector of 
tiie school said, <^Thc books are here, the whole country is here 
seated; now, what shall be done?" Another waiting. «Must we 
break upf What do you say?" The reply was, <<No, hold on 
longer." After another pause : "I hate to give up. As I under- 
stand it, these Sabbatli schools are opened with prayer. Let us 
not be dependent on Mr. Grinnell." The stammerer stood up, and 
called, with a motion to each in the circuit, commencing at tiie end 
seat, «Will yon piay, sir?" And so he passed slong to eveiy 
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seat, receiving only a negatiye nod. ''Well, that is too had^ no 
Ghristiaa heie to piay, but well not give np. This Sabbath school 
shall be opened bj prayer, if stammering Bob has to do it him- 
self." Theie was mingled surprise and meiriment as he knelt 
down npon the grass to make his first audible prayer. Strange to 
say, the stammering tongue was loosened. He plead for the ohil- 
dien, and for himself. It was the beginning of a new life. The 
prayer of the profane seemed to hare been answeied. The stam- 
merer became fluent, and, encouraged by a prosperous Sabbath 
school, there was a foundation laid for a diurch on the prairie near 
the spot where the bower was erected, and dedicated under the 
leadenhip of one who was no longer, as formerly, with a dogged 
tongue, in the practice of profanity and a dispenser of grog. 

Of the Grinnell Church, there have been three settled pas- 
tors — Dr. Samuel D. Cochran, now of Normal, 111., Dr. W. W. 
Woodworth of Berlin, Conn., lately deceased, and Br. J. M. Stur- 
tevant, of Galesburg, UL They were happy and prosperous, gir- 
ing Taluable service, yet none were wedded to the theory that a 
long pastorate is essential to the best intorost and good of both 
parties. Dr. Cochran, once of Brooklyn, N. Y., later President of 
Thayer College, Missouri, is the author of an able theological work. 
Dr. Stortevant, of Denver, late of Cleveland, O., is a son of Pres- 
ident Stiirtt vant of Illinois College. Kev. H. H. Tenney, late of 
Cleveland, is now the devoted acting pastor. 

With the masses there was a single purpose never lost sight of 
in th^ dark days of war and the trying time of sacrifices in church 
building. The church of 1859 was in its erection a greater sacri- 
fice than the large, noble, gothic stone edifice of 1879. A pittance 
for the first salaried minister was gained by an extreme effort com- 
pared to the annual raising of 92,000 for the last, and a larger 
sum now. 

Debts and contracts were made in faith witl. iit special knowl- 
edge. There was an alK>unding stream in varitni i haritics, and the 
monthly missionarx- collection was never omitted. The h^der, on 
one occasion, furnished an incident in point. Leaving the house, 
my wife said, • T Inve no money for the box — have you?" "Not 
a cent." "Well, there will have to be one failure." The same 
person in churcli said tliat for every gorxl cause in some way there 
had so far been a provision, but to-night the rule for him must 
have an exception, for neither in the pocket nor in the family was 
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there any money. He was about to sit down when the habit of 
plaeing the forefinger in the Test poeketi brought forth a discov- 
ery of a roll of bills, in amount far above the usual contribution, 
which was exhibited in surprise and amid great merriment. It 
was more than a telling incident^ an appeal for that trust which 
has ever been with the Grinnell Church. 

It was a glad day, when from the old church, three times 
enlarged, there was the occupancy of the new stone church. 
There was a farewell service held in the old building. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the historical speech, reported in a news- 
paper at the time : 

THE lilSTOiUC CUUBCH. 

Mr. Grinnell, called upon to speak on "what had been said in the old 
ehurch," said: Th« eloqoeiiM of song in lecitlttr uid sacred ttratna and layt wbo 
can mearare ! To the chelr must bo n<Ided amateurs, professionals, old style and 

modem, including the renowned Hutchinsons, the family of John nnd Asa; 
Fessenden, Camilla Urso, Mcndulsiiohn Quintette club, Phillip Phillips, and 
Queens of soni; without number. Poets, with the enchantinf verse of H. W. 

Parker at sh(< i^-sl»earing festtTat, J. <J. Saxo with wit and pun, have stood here. 
Bt'iij;»iniii F. Tiivlcr, j>o<>t !ui<1 %v<ird painter. Is remembered yet, and Bajud 
Taylor, docuoMid diplomat, not again shall repeat the Bedouin song — 

" From the desert 1 come to thee, 
On a stallion shod with fire ; 
And the winds are left behind. 
In fhe speed of my desire." 

Beoders of the American elaarica, witli the Ters^tility of Mrs. Potter* Uie 

trionic reoitation.H of Scott Siddou!) and the unt'i|n:t1i <1 Prof. Churchill, haTOiietO 
bowed arkiinwlf'«lt;«»in<'iits. I.adit'H of national fanif — Mr^. IJverinor«\ Lucy 
Stone, Anna DickiuHuu, Elizabeth Cady btanton, and luissiouaries from many 
lands IkaTe by pubUe addresses indicated a difference with the Apostle as to 
woinaD^peaking. Temperance advocates Vinton, Jcssup and Francis MorjAy 
have given coonael.* Thomas Nast has drawn to the life and in cariacatnre on 
these walls. 

Apostle Moody pireaohed his lay sermons hero, and Robert Budette, after ooa- 
vnlsing dlieB with hia wit, has here plied ns with nniqvo and artlstio 

speech. 

Speakers with more than national fame liave won our hearts from this plat- 
form: Frederic Douglas, the escaped slave and American prodigy; Henry 

Vincent, of London, thrice has cliarmed us with great thon;,'hts and dramatic 
spefch ; Vice-President Colfax has told his story of the martyr IJncoln ; Joseph 
Cook, theologian, lecturer and author, here won the thinkers; Horace Greeley, 
the great editor and philanthropist— asking on his tombstone the modest in 
m< mo> »(///t — " The founder of the A' "- Y< rk Tribnne," \n yet embalmed in mem- 
ory; Wendel Phillips, the silver-tongued orator, matchless in diction and grace on 
every platform where truth was to be championed, was here thrice welcome; 
Heniy Ward B eo c h er, the Tenatile Utetary genius of the eentuiy and great 
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prOAcluT, talked of "hard times," of which ho know so littlo. Phillips, Boorher 
and Cireeluy will longest be remembered by the special trains which their fame 
ehaitered, packing; this old aik, in the language of the time, like dried boxed her- 
riug, and bringing thousands of dollars to the treasury of the Young Ladies' Social, 
which has liphtod, cu.shitniod and carpeted the beautiful church house which we 
are eager to occupy ; and for these intellectual banquets we are indebted to the 
ladies <rf the Social dtele. 

Here the Iowa State Congregational Association has met, bringing hondreds 
of d»'l('},':it<'S and divines for deliberation and speech, and we have here listened to 
Dr. iSwiiig, Secretary Alden, Secretary Clark, Drs. Goodell and Robbins, Ray 
Falmmr, D. D., and others. 

Itfwa College has drawn here presidents of College8'->Bturtevant, Fairchild, 
Basoom, Thntcher, Welch, Pickard and others — eloquent and profound. Seven- 
teen College Commencements have been held here — "great day for which all 
other days were made** to students with ontorieal contest* and graduation 
■peeohes and baccalaureates. 

Ilere politicians have boon particularly at home. Mo«t of our Supreme .Turltro*? 
in the state have spoken here. Every Governor elected for the last twenty-live 
yean, and every member of Congreai from tfiis dtatriet, and our United States 
Senatonhavu given us the benefit of their oratory and wisdom. The more than 
casual »p<»akers 1 need not name. One now in advanced a^e lill.s Cowper's descrip- 
tion of the man of God — he is here. A faultless rhetoric in earnest manner indi- 
cates him I need not name, Ihiesident and Preacher, Dr. Magoun. The paston 
called from our service, Cochrane and Wuodworth, logical, learned and devoted, 
on whoso departure many cried inspirit, "The diariot of I'^md iiml t)ie horsenietj 
thereof." They plouKlied deep and sowed bo&idu all waters in x)reparation for one 
witii courage and adaptive skill, the exoellencieaof whom I am fotUdden to men- 
HoD by his presence. 

Patriotic c;(i>t;iinH have here addressed numerous war moetin{»s, enlistin;^ .sol- 
diem never returning, and ministers of peace have found audience. Pathetic t>U>- 
riea of escaped slaves, and Mormonism exposed by a victim, with Woman's Rii^ta 
logically taught, with the wronged taxed without a voice or ballot, have been wel* 
corned in variety. Of our dead whose sacred dust sleeps in our beautiful cemetery, 
I recall Missionary Craiu, lt«v. and Father Kouse, Cushman, eccentric and benev- 
dtont, Hamlin one of oar city fonnden, leaving .secnlar toil for the Mcred office, 
the devoti'd J. H. Ka.s.son, minister, loj^ician and poet. 

I see the flags unfurled at tlie h<';ifl nf jnilitary column'* while drums are beat- 
ing; I hear the shouts on the news of victories of our arms and sighs for the fallen 
Inrave. Nor would I obliterate the plighting of hearts at th^ marriage altar, the 
consolatory words when last looking OD the lace of the dead, cr the solemn vows 
made to fJol and man in chureli covenant. 

Good-by, old church, whose walls have echoed the voiced wants of society for 
peace and culture, and the woes of a nation I 

Farewell, with the li>v. s of a child for the paternal nx»f. We pasS to yon 
beautiful walls to enjoy the niinisteries and pure devircs of modem art. Yet 
though the new may be spared for hundreds of years, so many of the notable of 
earth may never find an^ence as those in this old pioneer edifice. No cathe- 
dral with storied window casting "a dim, reli;:ious light." or modem Puritan 
church has evoked noMer deeds or inspired abler ministers. Removed this mu«st 
be, but not by vandal hands; rather let time's effacing fingers destroy this land- 
mark, Lyceum Hall, Lay College, onr Prairie May Flower, for the education of 
the people, who have here lesmod of duty, and the wants of man and country, 
and the claims of God. 
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Siate SetuUer — Free School Law — Congreanonal CanvoMS — Sow 
Ibeeamea Lawifor. 

This practical chapter will be opened by a colloquy in 1856. 
An Eastern neighbor visited me as a gaest ''Well/' said he, 
''you are out of the old Eastern ruts, and I trust can rest happy in 
your possessions and prospects." The reply was, " Far from it, I 
am in the centre of a paradise of poor people. The soil in great 
tracts, is largely owned by non-residents, and sordid bachelors. 
The father of a large family has the burdens of educating, feeding 
and cloth in:::, while the schools should lie freOi to add value to the 
land and make a model country. Please, my friend, do not flat- 
ter us with the delusion that we can raise grain and foed the world 
with profit, so long as we have but fifty miles of railway in the 
state, and grain is wortli nothing, hundreds of miles from where 
the consumer of our supplies lives. We must have sheep to raise 
wool, and factories by our coal fields, and water-power." The 
friend replies, "These are matters of time; you have good soil, and 
not the fight of your Elansas neighbors on hand. You will enlarge 
your school-houses, get railroads, and drink less whiskey, by and 
by." 

I said, We can't keep out of the Kansas fight, and I am sick 
of the debauchery going on where cheap whiskey is freer than in ilk, 
and, despite the resolve to keep out of politics, I find myself iu the 
whirl, and here is my platform: No Liquor Shops; Free School 
for Iowa; No Nationalizing of Slavery. In public or private, in 
youtii and age, failure or not as a citizen, tlieso will be planks on 
my political ciaft untU we get from under the dark clouds of 
to-day." 

The New Yorker replies, "Very well, but is it not perfectly 
clear that your standard is too high for the frontier? I want to 
see you senator from a gem of a ci^, but yon array money, politi- 
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dans, and all the power of the nation, with *Old Bock' against 
you. Wait." 

Kothini? more is written as to this Tisit than a remark, «We 
shall strike high, and win with an issne which we can earry in 
debate ; and, if our people aro not ready, we can get a new railroad 
for coal, impoi-t sheep, set out trees, school the children at our uni- 
versity, and have self-reepect at least while waiting for the 'good 
time coming 

It is with this spirit that the actor tells, in reminiflcences as 
taken from the local press, of the road to an election as state sen- 
ator, member of congress, and his part in a free school law, beer 
exemption, John Brown's visit, and the live questions ante-bellum. 

The town well advancing, and novelties of pioneering recounted 
even to satiety, and Grinncll University more than projected, what 
next ? Here was Iowa inchoate, tlie nidiments of empire warm 
and ready for moulding, and a nation in the midst of heated dis- 
cussion, and on the ove of critical events related to territorial 
8lavcrv-<'X tension and to war. 

At a stiitt* coiivcntion of n']ml»licans in Iowa City, where Imnd- 
rcds nu t as strangers, tlu rc was a delicate task in liarnionizing a 
temperance element, very decided; also in an accretion of the 
American recruits ("know nothings"), all to be moulded with the 
old whigs for an advancing cohimn, to keej> state control and a del- 
egation in Washington, up to our ideals of progress. The discus- 
sions were sharp and able, with a harmonious result securing the 
election of a free-soil state ticket, in the line of a i)olitical faith 
held in Iowa without waver or shadow of turning " for more than 
thirty years. 

I was chosen to write the state address by a vote of the conven- 
tion. It was a delicate kisk, but 1 availed myself of the li^'lit shed 
by discussion and took up boldly the j»lain featui-es of our national 
issue. Governor S. P. Chase of f)hio, sent me a letter in jmiise of 
my effort, too flattering for the public eye. We hatl many ent onr- 
agcments from abroad as well as at home. Our state secuicd 
about to repel Bourbon ideas as to freedom and education, under 
the guidance of leaders like Seuator James Hailan and Governor 
Grimes. 

Frankly I was more than willing to be state senator from the 
four counties of the district, if I could stand on the three planks. 
The nomination and platform was accorded me, and I still deem 
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my ambition honorable in presence of great issues; as wlu n, later, 
I aspired to go to Congress (not being accepted as a soldier) at the 
time the national honor and life were in peril by the treacheries of 
ambition and assaults of war. 

I was unanimously nominated for senator witliout a canvass; 
and Beuben Michel, a lawyer-banker of Montezuma, was named 
by the democracy. Soon, according to the usages of the county, I 
challenged him to a debate. The preliminaries were settled. For- 
est Home, in my county, was the fiist place of meeting, wliich 
attracted the people in a drcuit of many miles. It was my lot to 
open with an hcmr and close with a half hour, leaving Mr. Michel 
an hour and a half. The most that I now remember is an assault 
on his party for its hypocritical professions, now on its knees to 
the Sontb, encouraging outlawry in Kansas, belying Jefferson in 
the state and Wesley in the ehuroh, who had pictured slavery in 
its true colors. Iowa democratic resolves I took up, asking, as I 
passed along, a vote on them, and the opinion of my opponent, 
which he was slow to give. I then held up the democratic whis- 
key law, fallen with dishonor in the streets ; public schools a lmr> 
lesque ; old bachelors and great land holders exempt, while for the 
children of the poor there was a daily roll-call for taxation — a dia- 
prace to the age. I ended with bold questions to be answered, and 
a promise to do what I saw by their welcome I was to do as 
their senator. 

Mr. Michel was personally popular, mild in manner and knew 
how to play on prejudice and ask sympathy. He did not wish to 
deny, in fact did not understand my statements, had not read so as 
to answer my questions. For polities he had little taste and knew 
of few facts, but could learn. I saw at once his patronizing way, 
but he had blundered in a tilt at Yankees, "as good traders but 
never giving, yet liberal at public expense". This was branded as 
a lie in a shaip retort from his coterie of professional frienda, for 
I had the previous winter, as already narrated, given away in a 
very promiscuous manner the loads of pork hams, perhaps more 
easily disposed of than kept — an act trivial in itself, yet it was in 
outcome as bread ** cast on the waters 

At the dose I asked certain questions — among them — "I» 
set my competitor rather old to learn? He answers neither yea 
nor no. Whom will you prefer, one who knows and is ready to 
answer, or a candidate that don't know?" The shout went np^ 
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"Nary know nothing," etc. It was plain where the crowd stood 
aft<^'r the fatal admissions of Mr. Michel; yet he stood hij^h per- 
sonally, and later he waa the inaster-masou of the state, wealthy, 
but meeting reverses in mining, and drifting to the Tacitic coast, 
where he was assassinated at sixty years of age. Not one of his 
many appointments in this campaign did he fill, but puslu^l out for 
the discussion an M. D., with less character and more tact than the 
would-be senator. The people were for free Kansas, and through 
the district it Wiis held that lands should l)e taxed for schools, and 
the large bachelor land-holders made to ]>ay for the general good, 
if not rushing into matrimouy with u probable direct interest in 
free schools. 

Iowa at this date, 18.^0, had but one fourth its ])resent popula- 
tion; only fifty -five miles existed of railway of our present eight 
tiiousiind miles; and no institutions fit for mention save a state 
prison (a necessity by free whiskey), and a place for Indian half- 
breeds at Fort Madison. For all the charitable institutions now 
our pride, I was an advocate, especially in favor of the lunatic asy- 
lum at Mount Pleasant, held by the Bourbons to be large enough 
by the plan to "house all the voters of Iowa"; yet it waa soon 
full, and an early call made for two buildings in addition. I inau- 
gurated a free local town system of voting, as a step toward state 
free schools. The next winter after the removal of the Capitol to 
Des Moines under a constitational provision, the question came up 
of a land appropriation by the general government ttx an agricul- 
tural college, for which I had the honor of heing the first in the 
Senate to eirenlate a petltioni resulting in the groat institution at 
Ames, Iowa. • 

The State UniveTsitj at Iowa City was troated with libeiality, 
the legislaturo making me a regent, after service as chairman of 
the committee on schools and state university. It was no small 
task to bring to light, and save looses by the Dr. Eads' loan of the 
school fond. Next in importance to the election of Governor 
Grimes as United States Senator, was that of securing the passage 
of a state free school law. The Lieutenant-Governor, Oian 
Faville, had been for long years a teacher and college professor 
East, and had made an educational canvass in a circuit ftom 
MiUUiell county in the Korth. He wrote the following note o^ 
the issue beforo the committee of which I was made chairman: 
My dear Governor Grimes: — You take so lively an interest in 
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the passage of this Free Sehool Law that I wish you to advise me 
as to the ehairmanahip of the senate committee on schools and nni- 
Tersity." This was the reply, "Grinnell, of Poweshiek County, 
was elected on the school issue. He will take charge of the bill 
and knows no such word as fail/' 

It did look like a failure. It was "Wait, correspond; too high 
notions for a new state with log houses, mortgages and poor 
roads." Mine was a missionary work, holding back radical ideas 
to win by suasion those members who were jealous of Yankees. 
In a local storm centre I assented to elimination and revisals to 
avoid failure. 

It is due to the facts of history that I should give credit to the 
oommiftsioners selected by Governor Grimes — IIou. Horace Mann, 
chancellor, Mr. Dean of ^ew York, and Hon. Fred £. Bissell of 
Dubuque. These names should have been the potential argument, 
yet were decried as those of theorists, though it was true that our 
Iowa Mr. Bissell had given more attention to politics than the 
scheme of a board of education. To that law I gave my thoughts 
for weeks, and still tliink my most effectiye efforts in speech were 
made, as was said by Mr, Thaddeus Stevens many years later, ** for 
children without voice or vote, and posterity beyond human enu- 
meration." My general neglect in small matters prevents a possi- 
ble infliction on the reader, of a speech, on which I laid myself out, 
and which, by a common assent, hushed the slurs of the Haiiy 
Nation" obstructives. Mr. Amos Dean was an eminent lawyer 
and a disciple of John A. Dix, the latter a notod general and gOT" 
emor. Mr. Dean used Iowa as a stepping-stone to a larger place 
in the affairs of New York, with a very common and human idea 
as to calls and collaterals at cross roads, for all of which he was 
far from blame and is worthy of a place in our educational annals. 

Horace Mann, ever since I was a country teacher, had been like 
a fixed star in the educational horizon. I first heard hira at a 
st^te gathering in Utica, Now York — pale, nervous, with a broad 
almost deformed brow in massivencss. The speech was fresh in 
every line, even electrical, as lie ])ainted ignorance in all its 
deformity. I next knew him in Wasliingttjn, the successor of 
Jolin (>ii!ncy Adams, too stern for a popular nieinlx-r, ljut an edu- 
cator by speeches, sent home to stay a retreat to^\ ai •! the castle of 
"Union Saviors" by profession, and the conservative worship of 
Mr. Webeter after his 7tb of March speech. 
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For Conirross as a bear garden tliere was intense disgust, yet in 
the parlor he had a child's simplicity, and no aversion to those 
games in Dr. Bailey's parlors which I have described. Was he 
not a pioneer in thought, a fearless champion of all good, reckless 
of idols dethroned on his march? His correspondence was a great 
help in our school law discussion, for, while set in opinion, he was 
in minor matters pliable like willows beut by river carrents in 
flood time. Mann was the equal of Webster in public service, save 
the senatorial. 

The State of Massachusetts placed his statue in bronze oppo- 
site tliat of the great expounder of the constitution, in front of the 
State House, and I take off my hat in the great presence, and hope 
that, like myself in devotion to a friend and counsellor, a cheer 
may leap from the h(*art of all lowans for so true and good a man. 

Leaving this tribute it is in line not to be forgotten that our 
Free Schoo] Law became a notice to the world of rich Iowa on an 
educational march. Farms adjacent to school-houses rose rapidly 
in value. The childless were solicitous to take on incumbrances, 
to clothe and feed those whom the state was pledged to educate. 
Free to the poor as air and sunshine is education in Iowa. The 
friction under a new system, and tlie burdens of a state legislative 
board of education, brought about partial repeal, but the system 
has grown in favor, on amendment, until the fact of less illiteracy 
than any state in our Uniun is a ])roud statement, and one so well 
kno%vn as to be no longer mentioned as news -a fact cognate to a 
conservative maxim — a nation's wealth should educate its youth 
rudimentally for good citizenship. 

TB£ EARLY DAY. 

The rity of Des Moines in 1858, with no such paper as the 
Ir,i/-tr Sfiitr li'rf/istcr, nor gas, water-works, fine church ])uildings, 
only chapels, and with the honors of a state capitol, had less than 
eight thousand people, over against its sixty thousand in 1890. 
All was rude, with stumps of trees, perilous ravines and walks 
made of coal shwik. There were boarding-houses on streets indi- 
cated by a surveyor's stake, or by a path through mud of various 
consistency, according to the wenther. in which were jdanted and 
lost sundry odd overshoes without a suggestion of a search there- 
for. It is no legend that by lanterns and blazed trees we made 
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our way at night near Capitol Square, then decked with a grove of 
second growth. The song, "Woodman spare that tree," did not 
prevent the chopping a sa])ling, to be shouldered by moonlight by 
resldonts short of fuel; and the hitching of horses by countrymen 
mutilated the trees to such a degree that, in one of the most practi- 
cal resolves of the session, I asked for "a plain, cheap, strong 
board fence " around the Capitol Square. Iron savored too much 
of extravagance to be mentioned, and we had not reached, the lawn 
era and discarding of fences. 



DBINKINQ USAGES AND I.EOISJLATIOH. 



It was the spring of 1858, when by a hasty adjournment the 
Des Moines valley folks were able to return to their homes by a 
stcamtwai, tlie last of those exploits. This boat would not tarry 
for legislators, in fear of low water which might cause the steamer 
to be aground before night. The log-book of that craft did not dis- 
close all the perils by water, from failure in morally educating a 
pilot and a captian, said to be quite too full for duty. As I have 
learned, the officials were not singular in inel)riation, for there was 
quite a return cargo in fluids. Here a confession should preface 
the n'cords of facts. Most of the public men at that time drank 
beer. It was on the dinner table, and memlH'rs called for it to 
treat friends without regard to time or ceremony. I drank it, 
soon overeoiiiiiiL: ;ni aversion to its bitter taste. The lager was not 
deemed intoxicating, but, with hop flavor, a welcome tonic. It 
was only by age and excessive use that effects were visible. These 
were drowsiness, then petulance reaching to blows, followed by the 
now called "beer face" and Jildermanie eorjnilenee. Members 
grew out of their suits. ;in<l became in love witii beverages which 
pre]Kirefl the way lor (Ifcisivc legislation. Native wine and beer 
were cxfinpted from the provisions of the prohibitory liquor law. 
If, as said, my vote, long uncertain, legalized the home product, 
these facts must be my vindication. Of the common beer 1 had 
drank without harm, and had no knowledge of the lager which 
Senator Keuch, a fine (lerman citizen and scholar, assured me was 
not, when fresh, ;in intoxicant. Then, i,'ra]ic raising for wine was 
a promising industry, to furnish a substitute for whiskey without 
imbniting tlie user, if jiure and used in moderation. It was the 
abuse uuder the law, and adulteration, which gave a refuge for the 
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TileBt dxinkfl under oover of a beer saloon. This made a demand 
for strong stimu]ants, whioh soon exposed onr relapse from a high 
standard, securing an aiBrmative Tote for constitntional prohibi- 
.Uioninl882. 

That is not alL The war clond was gathering blackness, and, 
to keep the Union together, it was necessaty to have all the free 
states in line for an emergency. Here we were met by the Ger- 
mans, protesting that they were made criminals by a harmless 
usage; and the condition of their allegiance to the party of free- 
dom was an adoption of the wine and beer clause. The national 
cause loomed high, and Iowa must be kept in line, and it was duty 
to waiv*', for the tinip, ;i sentiment for a great principle like the 
nationality of freedom. Thus the millions of black men piislaved 
were set over against the freemen depraved by appetite. Again I 
turned a deaf ear to democrats, who appealed to my temperance 
standard as a bond that I would enhance their prospects of power 
by voting against repeal. No I I took counsel of friends, and the 
call to duty with a good purpose, howcTcr great the mistake in the 
view of those not l)roadened to an exigency in the nation before 
unknown, and which may never have a parallel. 

That I was under ban for a time, on account of my vote, and 
incurred the hate of the whiskey party for not accepting their 
beverage, did not disturb me. Time proved that however great 
the frauds practiced under beer and wine exemptions, a united 
loyal party in Iowa was a desideratum linked to the fate of the 
Union. 

Senator Grimes would have secured for me on Mr. Lincoln's 
inauf^u ration an honorable post abroad, but for this position I had 
no taste, and accepted an appointment as special agent of the Post 
Office department. It was a place of high trust, giving large con- 
trol in Chicago and supervision in Towa and Minnesota, allowing 
brief periods at my home for writing and in care of business mat- 
ters. It was a congenial service, in the company of gentleiiien, 
and of aid to localities as to increase of mail routes and lessening 
the purloining of money letters, sent to meet taxes in our nt w 
counties. Indirectly, I encouraged enlistments of volunteers, 
spoke nt company departures and in churches, to fan tlie lires of 
patriotism too fccnly burning in many localities. Home business 
was neglected; ploughed fields were left to weeds, and in Franklin 
county where I had laid out a town, there was only stagnation 
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after every maa fit for a soldier had gone, with a like decimation 
in the county. 

GOING TO CONOBBBS. 

This was not an unworthy or vain ambition, and the candidacy 
was not a draft ou energy or purse to a considerable degree — two 
dollars and forty cents was the cash outlay. I had no press as an 
organ, nor friends at the convention only as they canie ou their 
own rharges, however they returned. 

About fifty ballots were re([uired to make a nomination. 
Judge William M. St(»n<' of Knoxville, an editor, coming to the lib- 
erals on the know-notliing wave and anti-slavery issue (since gov- 
ernor, and now holiling a high official ]>oHition), was ready for a sac- 
rifice on the nomination altar. Hush Clark, later M, C, years ago 
crossing to join tlu; " pale nations", was speaker of the legislature, 
and by report had mapped out a district favorable to liis aspirar 
tions and was a candidate on the list to stay. Attorney-General 
Samuel A. liice, of Uskaloosa, readily eidisted his legal brothers, 
and was every way e(piippod to win that upon whieh, after due dil- 
igenee in a well-cultivated field, he had set his heart. There only 
seemed wanting unity and a cordial snj)])ort ]>y the Mahaska dtdc- 
gation, in wliich was found the (Quaker element, not willing to be 
counted before courted. !Many a true man has lost by too much 
reserve in a (irisis. The peacemakers of another day were pleased 
with nothing less than a candidate without caution in entertaining 
John lirown, and ready to face the issues. It was in vain that I 
urged my friends voting to change for Rice, a personal friend, and 
a reliable ardent jiatriot. The convention dispersed. I did not 
sleep until I had made a journey to Iowa City, and liad secured a 
pledge from Gov. Kirkwood that my friend should im made Col- 
onel, ;us he was of the Thirty-third Infantry, doing fine service as an 
organizer, but receiving' a wound in battle of which he died. He 
was early promoted a general ; and in mortuary service and remera- 
berauce he was extolled as a citizen of great worth in peacei and a 
hero in war for the Union. 

Next in order, tlie candidate must challenge his opponent to 
discuss the issues. Mine was Henry M. Marty n of Marengo, a 
member of our legislature, with a fair democratic record, and a 
lawyer of repute^ shrewd, and a popular orator. Douglass was his 
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idol; and muoh did he inspiie the voters to pat down the rebell- 
ion by resolTeSy yet was ehaiy in advice on enlistments, not yet 
certain whether the war was waged for the double purpose of abol- 
ishing slavery and perpetuating the republican party. McClellan 
was his ideal soldier, as he was my aversion. Fremont I more 
than tolerated in his order, while relegated to the family of fanat- 
ics by my opponent 

The warning conditional proclamation of emancipation Ifr. 
Lincoln of the twenty-second of September, 1862, giving the insure ^ 
gents to the first of January for reflection and allegiance, was the 
signal for sharp debate, bringing fire from oratorical flint and 
^ steel. I advocated the arming of blacks, and predicted what came 
to break the shackles. We were crossing the country together in 
a carriage when a stage driver brought out a telegram with a 
message. It was to Mr. Hartyn conviction as strong as proofs of 
Holy Writ that war was to enslave the South, and Lincoln had 
destroyed the Union. "All of which," said he, « assures my eleo- 
tion.*' From that time on there was no lack of crowds, a sharp 
issue and cheers by excited partisans. 

His role as a candidate was to prevent enlistments in a « negro 
war'', and restore the Union as it was. I plead that a man who 

> could take as good sight under tufts of wool as under a crown of 
: blonde, should spare our own race, while the black man could gain 
' partial redress for injuries and make liberty and not slavery na- 

> tional after January, 1863. The Fourth Dirtrict had sent a larger 
number of soldiers into the field than any in the Union, save that 
embracing Chicago, and we both sought to secure the soldiers' vote, 
to be taken in camps by commissioners. Appeals to prejudice did 
not move those in camp, pining for action and an early close of the 
war, and I received about four-fifths of the whole number of votes, 
while of the home vote I lacked an election, but counting the 
soldier vote had fourteen hundred majority. Here iq»peared a 
travesty of loyalty to the soldiers by a denial of their right to 
vote, although Mr. Martyn as a legislator helped frame the Iowa 
law. It was a bitter contest up to the affirmative decision of its 
legality by the supreme court, and a contest in Ck>ngress which 
added nothing to the credit of my opponent, not even securing the 
salary of a contestant as by the latter usages. A favorable issue 
of the war placed under the ban one well endowed for public serv- 
ice, and for years, in the city of Davenport, a lawyer of good 
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pvaetioe. By the easualty of a broken limb, near the Bock^ 
Hoontainfl, his life was endedi calling out many tribates to a gen- 
erous beart* 

In 1864 I was again nominated for Congress, and, without an 
effort, or a possible ground of contest like that before^ my major- 
ity was six thousand TOtes. My opponent shall be namelessi for, 
however conTivial in practice and disloyal in denouncing the war 
a failure, he rose to a high social plane of life as a Christian min- 
ister in another state, and recast his political creed, regretting both 
his infirmities and the evil of dislpyol association. 

I lacked but a few votes of a third nomination, which was not 
sought, for I kept my place at the capitol that there might be no 
partiality to a contestant. Washington air I never liked, causing 
seasons of protracted illness ; and, tiie war over, with the constitu- 
tion amended, retiring brought rest and pleasant and profitable 
home and public occupation, of which I make full mention later. 
Politics alone can engage the ambitious only, except in a great 
formative and war crisis. Then there comes the reward, and the 
just pride in recounting one's part in fiaming laws that posterily 
commends, aod giving authority to those who shall be their faith- 
ful executors. It was enough that I had seen the Congress of 
1850, with later ones, in the midst of the taunts and excesses in 
debate before traitors had executed their warlike threats, and the 
still later war Congress, under the rule of a party charged with 
duties in which I shared, and under leaders before held in aversion. 

It is an incident' to this narration that I became enlisted as 
president in a railway north and south, to bring us coal and lum- 
ber; and that the revulsion of 1857 brought a paralysis in busi- 
ness, and arrested railway building and public enterprise, while 
clouding with disastrous defeat most laudable schemes. The 
hard times in 1857 were a reality. I recall that on my journeys, 
with the owner of farms it was common to roast com for dinner 
and pay the lady ten rr nts for seasoning, with use of dishes. 
Coffee gave way on our tables to a substitute made of rye, sweet- 
ened with sorghum. Sugar was a luxury, as was fiiu- flour, when 
wheat brought the farmer V)ut forty cents a bushel. Taxes were 
unpaid for years, drawing heavy penalties, while hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres were abandoned to tax-title purehasers. There was 
brooding a financial cloud of inky blackness — no credit and poor 
money, up to the mad trea^n of 1860. Being *<land poor" was 
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not a figure of speech ; and to introduce sheep was my device, and 
let the plough rest In the meantime occurred a perhaps ludicrous 
interlude in my pioneer life, irhich may be here narrated. 

BOW AND WHT I BBCAMB A LAWTSB. 

On going to Iowa there was much legal business at hand, mak- 
ing bonds, deeds and special contracts, and I scouted the old forms 
as long, wordy, without reason, and their continuance a reproach 
to the age. At a social evening gathering of court lawyers, about 
1858, Judge Stone being present, I ridiculed the useless forms, and 
was answered, *<That would do for an unprofessional," etc. 

Attorney-General Samuel A. Bice, afterward Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, who died of his wounds, said I was in the main right, and, if 
I so wished, he would propose me for admission to the Iowa Bar. 
That was what I meditated as a convenience in the future, for I 
did own a Blackstone and the code, drawn as' a senator, and in 
discussion of the session laws had often heard what was ^'common 
law,'' enforced as very uncommon law in perversion of statutes. 
The learned young chaps who mouthed often great words which 
Blackstone seldom used, were eager for such game in the ezaminar 
tion as I promised to be. On my name being presented for admis- 
sion the court appointed our first lawyer chairman of the com- 
mittee, Greneral Rice. He had but few elementary questions, 
while the committee boys seemed stirred with deep excitement, 
asking questions, and I gave the aptest burlesque replies at com- 
mand, which they hinted were not plain; and I fell back on the 
privilege of counsel that I had high authority for the opinion that 
the ** use of language was to conceal thoughts In the next resort 
I availed myself of the usage of the court, reserving an opinion" 
until consulting the authorities f or I bandied the eager young 
gentleman with an answer in Latin, which he said he did not 
understand, to which I replied I did not doubt it — an easy extin- 
guisher. After long and mutual merriment. Bice in seriotisness 
came to the rescue, saying, "The lawyer determined his fitness by 
taking good cases, and honorably prosecuting them, and he was sat- 
isfied to report on my giving a satisfactory answer to one constitu- 
tional question, viz.: Whether in my reading and reflection it is in 
violation of our Constitution to make a practical and personal 
appropriation of bivalves at this season of the year?'' On a neg- 
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ative answer to this question, he felt called upon to recommend 
an admission as following a well-established precedent if not stat- 
ute law. Of course, a supper was eaten after admission, by as 
hilarions a company as ever sits down, wanting the usual fluid 
excitement. 

There soon came to me two offers of law partnenhip, and the 
proffer of c(^ections, which were declined. Once a dxaft of two 
hundred and fifty dollars came just at the right time. I was coun- 
sel on the right side of the largest case in our county, and it 
is not vain for me to mention that I secured a proposal to the 
county of settlement of railway indebtedness, which would have 
saved us more than fifty thousand dollars had not the advice 
of lawyers in ignorance or with motives I will not name, been 
followed. 

At that time admission to the Bar of course was a burlesque, 
but, written in the briefest language, my legal papers have stood 
the test, while many words have been fruitful of litigation, 
whereof only the hungry lawyers were gainers. A fortunate inter- 
pretation of contracts in the legal affairs of the Central Iowa Rail- 
way saved thousands of dollars to the company, and, before the 
Supreme Court of the state and the Supreme Court at Washington, 
I became a piactitioner in matters of personal intetest leading to 
equity, and I found mingled pleasure and success. The cases 
which I have caused quietly to be compromised were many. The 
first device was to subdue the temper, and the second to show that 
success even, in many cases, involves friction and pecuniary loss. 
This required delicate treatment to bring victims from the coils of 
counsel who had more regard for notoriety and fee than for 
justice. 

There may be honor, which I doubt, among thieves, but little 
when robust clients are to be plucked or a pound of flesh taken 
regardless of blood. A class of idle loungers stir up canines on 
the comer for a fight, nursing brutalily ; a class of pettifoggers in 
legal business stir up litigation more degrading than any brute 
warfare, and then laugh at their dupes, traducing the judge as the 
author of defeat, or a jury which they irreverently send to another 
and warmer realm. Honorable and strictly honest counsel will 
make our court dockets slim, for there is not in the West legiti- 
mate business for one out of five of the lawyers, seeking practice 
by technical arts and fictitious pleas too long tolerated. Business 
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demands bat few, plain words, and I hold in high honor those who 
study peace, and practice in emergencies with fidelity. Bribery in 
official station so often talked of, I have never known, but legal 
collusion in secret, and open words like daggers, both of which 
must excite disgust even in the lower regions. Such shysters are 
in love with grand juries, and can coach or comer a witness on 
the stand with grimace and snakish eye. Filth to them is like 
nutritious food; they are crazy on constitutions, and in spasms of 
assumed virtue on a human suggestion not written in law. They 
have no God, nor one fit to be written with a small g. Human 
gad-flies—! Yale! 

My examination for the Bar reminds me of the early Oxford 
examinations for degrees. Professor Bryoe, addressing the stu- 
dents of Iowa College, alluded to an eminent scholar years ago, not 
yet tested in his literary talent. While a candidate he was asked 
but one question, and that was, who founded Oxford University. 
His reply was, " I am not certain, I think it was King Alfred." 
His answer was wrong, but he obtained the degree, as I did an 
admission to the Bar, without regard to qualification. Thirty 
years have changed the conditions of admission to legal practice. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The War Congress — 18G3-5 — A Smt Episode — Wilson, Kasson, 
I^rice, AUi'ion, Jltthbard, E. C. Jugcrsoll, Lovejoy, Henry Ji infer 
Daviji, OdJces Atne^f J^resident Jlai/es, President GarfirhJ. Col- 
fax, Blaine and others — The Opposition Leaders, .llcndrick9f 
VoorheeSf Brooks^ Woodj Cox, etc. — War Days at Home. 

I TOOK my seat in the Thirty-eifjhth Conc^ress a.s.spml)lecl in 
December, ISG.S. It Avas charged witii the gravest duties ever 
intrust("(l to statcsiiifn of any country or age. Gigantic war car- 
ried on in new methods, and a tinaneial policy involving thousands 
of millions of dollars, were of e(|ual eoneern— all related to the 
issue of battles. Thert- was tlie arming of the blacks, the act of 
emancipation, and eonfiscation- — topics of stern debate and of 
momentous import, watched as we were Viy jealous enemies aViroad, 
and more exj)Osed to dangers from much of the professed loyalty 
at home, which the sequel proved was for the defense and restora- 
tion of a disloyal party to place and power. 

A SEAT EPISODE. 

I must give in reminiscence how I came to be favored hy a 
number of the chief actors in tliis grand epoch. There is a great 
choice in seats in the Representative Hall, which was built with 
regard to sliow, rather than business and Jicoustic qualities. Those 
in the front are disliked, and those in the rear are obnoxious on 
account of distance and intrusions by a cloak-room lobby, whero 
there is noise and confusion. 

This is the method on an occasion to which there is attached 
a de«q) interest l»y t he cM members, who know the advantages of 
a good location to licar readily and gain an audience in times of 
excitement. The names of all the members are written on slipb of 
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paper and placed in a box, from whicli a blinded page draws the 
names, and the early called get the choicest seats. It was my for- 
tune to draw third, and I chose the best locality in the Ways and 
Means circle next to Mr. Stevens' old seat, long held by him — the 
Kestor of the Honse. Nearing the end of the called listi a mem- 
ber from Kew York, amid hisses, took Mr. Stevens' long reserved 
seat, saying, <<Xhis is a body of equals.'* Nearly the last member 
to draw was Mr. Stevens, and all bat the veiy rear were taken, 
from which he oonld not be heard, besides being unfit locally for 
the leader of the House. 

Soon the feeble old man, with a club-foot came hobbling up 
the aisle. As he passed along, I stepped out and touched his 
shoulder, saying, '<This is the seat for yon, which I yield to the 
venerable." "Ko, I cannot take it, for it is worth more than 
money." But, without rudeness, I placed him in the seat aided 
in entreaty by his old friends. Though deserving no credit, I was 
as much praised as the other was blamed, whose greed got the 
better of his judgment. I call no name, but he. lost caste — was 
never listened to without a private gibe or a severe press notice. 
He failed of renomination and sank out of political view by this 
trivial act — if nothing else, a political blunder, next to a crime. 

A bright page found me a good, overlooked seat, and the 
acquaintance made with the old Commoner was of more value than 
one term in Congress. I had only to hint to Mr. Stevens to learn 
the order of bills, with the privilege of amendment and frequent 
yielding of time in debate. He said, If we live, time will bring 
us side 1^ side in the next Congress." My good fortune in sitting 
by Mr. Stevens in the Thirty-ninth Congress,, to be referred to 
later, farther illustrates his character. 

From Iowa we were all new members, save James F. Wilson — 
now and for eight years United States Senator. He was the young- 
est member of the great Committee, the Judiciary, in a previous 
Congress, also at its foot. In the new Congress, Mr. Wilson was 
the only republican returned of the former cast, but there were 
older lawyers aspiring to the chairmanship, and with others I did 
not choose a speaker without an assurance that our colleague was 
not to be jumped. Mr. Wilson became a leader, while his col- 
leagues were Judges Bingham, Williams, and Ex-Govemor Bout- 
well, who served in this capacity with honor during the impeach- 
ment trial of Andrew Johnson. While this may be no time to 
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praise the living, it will serve my purpose later in showing the 
high regard of President Grant for Mr. Wilson, who was offered a 
cabinet position ; and indirectly my interest in a person truly the 
pride of his state, whose history he has adorned while declining 
three places. 

John A. Kasson of Iowa, then in the House, has sinfie been 
known in high rank of public trusts, negotiating postal trestieB, 
and his career culminating in diplomatic service to Berlin and 
elsewhere. Hiram Price, also with more than national £ame, was 
transferred from Congress to the important post of Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, rendering great service to the country and to our 
dusky wards of the reservations. William B. Allison, still more 
widely known, and serving near three terms in the United States 
Senate, declined cabinet position under both Garfield and Harri- 
son; he was strongly put forward as a presidential -eaudidate in 
1888, and holds no second place in onr Senate. Kor can we for- 
get A. W. Hubbard, who, depressed in service by ill health, died 
some years since with a most honorable record. Sioux City was 
his home, which he did not live to see rise to the measure of his 
prediction; it is now the refined grand city of growth and the com- 
mercial metropolis of our rich new North-west. It was a harmoni- 
ous delegation with divers tastes but well assigned on committees, 
^ for peculiar service that gave it reputation as the strong Hawk- 
eye team". I was on the committee on Post Offices and post 
roads, which gave me a desired opportunity to serve my district^ 
long neglected ; also on other committees of importance. 

On the death of Owen Lovejoy of Illinois, who had earned his 
way near the head of one of the most desirable committees, that 
of Territories, I was appointed to the vacancy, a compliment 
which I had not earned by any real service, but made on the 
request of Mr. Thaddeus Stevens. Mr. Eben C. Ingersoll, a 
brother of the since well-known Bobert O. Ingersoll, was Mr. 
liOvejoy's successor from Illinois. He was much depressed by the 
routine before him, in not finding a proper place on committees. 
I resigned in his favor, in honor of the district and its representa- 
tion, and in aid of the successor of my good friend. I received 
the following letter, hereafter mentioned in criticism of Bobert Q. 
IngersolL 
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I am informed by my brother, lonely and dLsgojBted with his confrrrfv^ional lifo 
on the tail of coomiittees, with nothing to do, that yoa have come to hi^ relief. It 
is ft high place be fills by your resignation, he tethi ma. If I hftve judged CoagreM 
made up of mortals akin to the lower animals in pwhiiig lor the full md of the 
troxifjli, I make an honorable pxoeption. I thank you, and we may meet* when i| 
will be a pleasure, if in my power, to reciprocate the act of a gentleman. 

TennTnilj, 

Hov. J. B. Q&zxKXXX, M. C. 

OWEN LOVEJOT. 

On the personnel of that House, I first name the lamentod Love- 
joy. Wo were in sympathy, pioneers, farmers, nHlicals. He was 
the boldest of congressuun, licry, ('lo(pient, inviiiciijle in dt'l>ato, 
an historic character, witli no stain upon liis reputation. At the 
congr('Ssi(»nal mortuary services in tlicse decades there never has 
been shown more of emotion and the prief of colleagues than on 
the occasion of liis death. Even reiidlcton, one of the bulwarks 
of Democracy, surpassed radical comrades in warmth of eulogy. 
The following was reported in the (ih>hc — one of the brief eulogies 
on the deceased statesman in the House of Kepresentatives : 

lb. OBnnmi.. Mr. Bptaktr: I hnv» Jolt retained from a Ion; Journey, ud 

it Li only since I ( anio into the Hall this morning that I received an intifflfttioii 
that I Mas tospeuk tui this iiunirnfiil occa.sion. My ffw words shall bo the sympa- 
thetic utterances ol a mourning friend rather than thocK! o( u classic eulogist. I 
had the honor of an intimate aoqnidntanoe with the deoeamd, haying ihaxed the 
bounteous hoMpitality of hi^ western home, and at bla bedride In this el^ I itaOTe 
to drink in the inspiration of his spirit. 

But a few weeks since, in his sick-room, I expressed fears for his recovery. I 
■aw the tears conne down his manly eheek as he said, ** Ahl Ctod's will be done, 
but I have been laboring, voting and praying for twenty years that I mipht see 
the great day of freedom which is so near and which I hope God will let me live to 
rejoice iu. I want a vote on my bill for the destruction of slavery, root and 
bnnoh." He saw the son of national liberty, but In Its rlslnir« when he hoped 
to gaze on it with raptures in its inidnoeii Kplf rulnr; but mysteriously has GoJ 
called him above the storm-clouds of war, bringing rest to his weary spirit, and 
new vision, with an exchange of the sorrows of eartli for the joys of heaven. A 
Christian and a hero has gone home, where there will be a mnltltade to wetoemn 

and no one wronged lo < <>nfrntit him. 

As I review bis eventful life I am constrained to believe that had he died 
thirty years ago the world would have said, Ve haTO lost a promising scholar. 
Had his decease been twenty years since he would have been called a fsnatic by 
almost univ(T'-:il arrlniin. ITad he left tlio world f'-n yeurs sinot-, the narrow circle 
in which be moved would have felt the loss of an obscure free-soil candidate for 
Congress and » Congregational minister. Bat what have tan ysa» of noble, herole 
devotion to freedom achieved i The clergyman, by leaving Us flock for the prou- 
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Isiiijj field which invited his lahors, is justified. A man and a citizen before a 
uiiuislcr, ho proved that his politic'8 wi-ru cotuiistent witli and not derogatory tO 
ClitifltiaB and tniniaterial ehancter, foHowing the example of Mayhew, Gooper 
and Witherspoon of our carl)' day8, who were not more eminent in tliu pulpit than 
learned and useful as legislator?*, neither f)f whom made ajiolo^^y for a elianjie of 
vocatiou when they might 6|)cak for a nation in tlie forum, and espouse tlte cause 
of liberty for the world. Our friend loved peaooi and accepted the arUtiaiaeiit of 
the swonl only aa a dize n e cewlt y. In hit holy hate for the rebelUon, and idavevy, 
teeanee, he was— 

" For the peace which rings ont fwm the catUMMilt lhioat» 

And the suasion of shot and ^hi ll, 
Till rebellion's spirit is traniiiled down 
To the depths of Its kindred heU." 

Then for this ronntry there was the ideal of the churcli, "beautiful as Tirzah, 
comely as Jerusalem, and terrible as any army with banners," to which be was 
consecrated. The witnesMS of his early and later devotion nmde him as eyes to 
the blind, feet to the lame ; and the caose which he knew not he searched out. 
Hi** liome was his eastle, where ho gave afisnirance of shelter and defense to the 
escaped from the southern prison-houses, who were thousands, and he caused the 
widow's heart to sing for joy, while Che Ueeslng of many ready to perish fell on 
him. 

Mr. Speaker, it is too early to pronounce the eulogy on our decease<l brother. 
Rt^icefinem: wait till the rii>euing of that of which he sowed the seed. Give 
time to gather up the great thoughts first expressed In the log Rchool-honse, which 
gathered volnme, re-echoed from the pol^t, and, taken up by the telegr^h and the 
press as from the statesman, true to his convictions, and the fearless niinpproached 
orator. The glory of his life and the grandeur ot his character will bo unappre- 
ciated nntll the last dmckle fkUs from the dave and the mnse of history asks Jdr 
those who were uf the fimt to Strike for the poor and end tiieir life with hnmane 

pad Christian devotion. 

It is well expressed, Owen Lovejoy was no ordinary man. In the stem period 
eC oar history, breasting prejudice and obloquy, he rose to tliat prood distinctloii 
to which the impsarifwed elotiuenco of this morning is a fitting aoooid. His 

marked characteristics were eviiu ed in firinness like his riative mountains, and 
there was a scope of mind which seemed to borrow breadth and beauty of imagery 
Iran the expanse of his prairie homo, carpeted with floral decoration. Above all, 
he died a CHiristian. With more than the honors of a conqueror will his dust rest 
in sepulture amontj the iicople by whom ho was so ardently loved, and bis soul, 
ascending to his Gud, would, if it might speak to us, counsel, Love your country, 
remember her despised poor, and if you would rssene anything from the wreck of 
Haw, lay It np la Qod. 

It should be added that Mr. Lovejoy made the boldest n^plies 
to the malic^^ners of President Lincoln; and the art of standing 
undaunted in front of a howling, profane crowd of rebeLs, j)laeed 
him hif^h in a niche in "Freedom's Holy Fane". He is remem- 
bered still for his bill which was to stamp out slavery, root and 
branch, not waiting for the arbitrament of war^ ox constitutional 
£ata in amendments. 
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Henry AV inter Davis of Maryland, was the great orator. He 

had shocked even Chicago by his Fourth of July oration, declaring 
that honor, safety and stutesiiiuu.slii]) would give the black man the 
vote everywhere under tlie Hag. This gentleman was the chairman 
of the committee of foreign affairs. He suddenly died in 180/5 — 
• too early for liis state and the nation. He was, by tlie universal 
verdict, the popular, magnetic speaker of Congress. His father 
was a clergyman, and the son liad enjoyed the best classical train- 
ing as a student, and the discipline of the professor. Every 
subject he handled was with the grace of a gentleman and tlie cul- 
tivation of an orator. His true picture hangs near me, the typo 
of a brave, restive agitator, having faith in the triumpli of the 
noblest principles and of the Christian religicm. His encounters 
with General Frank P. Blair, jr., a soldier, attested his prowess; 
and his sad demise brought mourning to all the higher circles of 
civilians. 

His speech of Aj)ril 11th, 1864, was the notable effort of the 
time, and my best tribute to his genius will be found in this quo- 
tation, ending in a climax — a plea against all compromises with 
rebels: 

"It is because the people of the United States, rising to the height of the 
ocCAsioQ, dedicated this generation to the sword, and pouring out the blood of their 
ohlldrea «s ol no a«ooiuit, and vowing beforis liigh Haftven thai thera ihoald bono 
end to this conflict but ruin absolute or absolute triumi'li, that wo now are what 
wo are; that the banner of the Republic, still pointing onward, floats proudly in 
the face of the enemy ; that vast regions are reduced to obedience to the laws, and 
that « in^Mt boat In annod amj now iiffc«es iHCh ateadyttop into «^ 

of the rebellion. It is only by the earnest and abiding resolufinn nf thr iicopio 
that, whatever shall be our fate, it shall be grand as the American nation, worthy 
of that Republic which first trod the path of empire and made no peace but under 
the baanem of victory, tiint tbe Anerloaa people will rarrive in bistoiy. And 
liiat will save us. Wo shall ^uorccd, and not fail. I have an ftUding confidence 
In the firmness, the patience, the endurance of the Ameri< -in people; and, ha^-ing 
Towed to stand in history on the great reaolve to accept of nothing bat yictory or 
ruin, victory Is ones. And If witb sncb boralo resolve we fall, we fall with luMur, 
and transmit the name of liberty, ronTinitted to our keeping, untarnished, to go 
down to future generations. The liLstorian of our decline and fall, contemplating 
the ruins of the last great Republic, and drawing from its fate lessons of wisdom 
on the waywardnsas of men, shall drop n tsar as he records with sorrow the vain 
heroHm of tli:it i>e*>j)lo who dedicated and sacrificed themselves to the cause of 
freedotri, and by their example will keep alive her w<»8hip in the hearts of men till 
happier generations shall learn to walk in her paths. Tes, sir, if we must fall, let 
ear last hours be stained by no weakness. If we must lall, let ns stand amid the 
ci^h of the falling Republic and be buried in it"* ruins, so that history may take 
note that men lived in the middle of the nineteenth century worthy of » better 
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f»to, but ehirtlted by God tor iSb» fllai of thotr fotofktlion. Let tho raliw of llie 

Keiniblic remain to testify to the latest generations our jicreatne^ts and our heroism. 
And let Li lierly, crown Icsm and childless, sit upon these ruins, cryitif; aloud in a 
Bad wail to the nations of the worlil, ' I nursed and brought up cluidren and they 
ham nibeUod againrt nw 

. Cakes Ames was one of the quiet but potent factors in tbe War 
"En, It is dangerous to devise vitbout the counsel of stKmg finan- 
ciers. In the great war epoch, no man's opinion on finance was 
more sought for, and on a close vote a quiet appeal was of greater 
service than yociferous speech. Mr. Stevens would say to me, "1 
wish I knew without asking how Ames stood. He can be relied 
on to kill what is not worthy of support, for he is a man of affairs, 
doing more for a great enterprise, which may bring unly curses, 
than any man in Congress." 

A brief tribute was paid to him in my " Cattle Industries of 
the United States". I stood by his monument at Sherman, Wyom- 
ing. This monument is of native granite, forty feet square, one 
hundred feet in height, and costing one hundred thousand dollars. 
Oliver Ames, the conservative brother, in a granite bust, fsuses east- 
ward; Cakes Ames, the congressman, has his face westward. He 
was the animating souL 

« We all stepped from the cars and cheered, amid the waving 
of handkerchiefs by ladies, in honor of a name beyond the reach of 
calumny, high on the roll of American benefactors. The writer 
could not suppress his emotion in regret that he, so brave and 
devoted, was not spared to witness more than the fruition of his 
fondest hopes; to know that his fiune is alike assured with the 
'sages who wrote and the warriors who have bled'; and, without 
the commemorative monument, the herdsman by the mountains, 
and travelers in jottme3r8 from ocean to ocean, and all just Ameri- 
cans will honor his name down the ages, 'till the sun grows cold 
and the stars are old'." 

The State of Massachusetts, by the clear voices of her scholars 
and patriots may well ask — it does — that the resolution of cen- 
sure be expunged. It will be in due time, when the feeble tributes 
of to^ay will be forgotten amid the thrilling plaudits of brave>, 
just citizens for an honest man and wise legislator. 

I might enlarge in further personal mention of the actors in 
the War Congresses. Their names and promotions are suggestive 
of the noblest manhood, and in .association with immortal deeds. 
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I notioe a few names from the eivil and militaiy lists promoted to 
senators, goyemors and well-equipped diplomats, but a faUuie to 
mention a longer list does not imply, less patriotic devotion on 
their part to the country's weal. Many, with an aversion to poli- 
tics have been found engaged in private slEairs, and iu public 
enterprises congenial to taste and bringing greater profit 

BUTUERFORD B. HATES 

was a qniot, modest gcritlt nian in personality, a soUlior patriot, 
and a dtn'ided statesman ]>n si(lent. lie is gaining a lai i;''i ])]a(M^ 
in the hearts of his countrymen by the hearty and Iwnflii t nt serv- 
ices of a ])rivate citizen, when human elevation and want ask a 
friendly voice or wise counsel, 

A hricf congressional career was closed hy the nomination tor 
governor of Ohio of this quiet man, before known to tlie House by 
a speech on a, resolution. A question of one of his sagacious col- 
leagues I n'peated for the merriment of the fortunate president at 
the White House. you know tliat man next to Colfax — a 

smiler^ — how tasteful in dress, always writing, never making a 
political record; he has the common sense to win. Watch and 
cultivate liim. He will be president of the United iStates." 

JAUXS JL OABFISLD. 

President Garfield was quite another statesman. A frequent 
speaker and a leader in debate, learned, fervid and electricaL He 
appeared in the apt moment to win the votes for a nomination bj 
a fine eivil and military career and captivating eloquence. What 
member spent so many hours in the library and who of the Presi- 
dents was his peer in scholarship. Nor was he wanting socially 
in gentlemanly spontaneity. His mind was a storehouse of focts, 
not less than his heart of desires and plans for the education of 
his generation. Thus I recall the pleasant good-morning slap on 
the shoulder: «Well, Josiah, how is Iowa College? I envy yoa 
^ and wish my people were up to your standard. The best service 
now I could render my people would be in an educational line 
week days, and good words and a higher life on Sunday. For 
Hiram Institute I have plead by day and dreamed by ni^t in 
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anxiety, for a higher education and practical is the work near .to 
us, since the dmm«beat of silence.*' 

Vice-President Wheeler was a quiet New York statesman. 
Schuyler Colfax, the pet of the press, and a gentleman urbane, 
high-toned and exempLiry in life, rose to the second place in the 
government, but passed under a political cloud which cast its 
shadow oTcr him, I truly and charitably believe, not by evil com- 
plicity on his part with the Credit Mobilier" scandal, but by a 
possible mistake of one of the parties, perhaps never to be 
explained. Most cheerful was Mr. Colfax as I met him in Denver, 
happy out of the political whirl, and gladly leaving his fame to a 
later generation. 

This war Congress also furnished James G. Blaine as speaker, 
who, notwithstanding the trials of a candidate, is extolled even 
by enemies as a great statesman, even if failing to reach the 
high position to which he was believed to have been elected in 
1884. 

War legislation and army experiences educated the following 
gentlemen of national repute, giving the responsibilities of senator 
or governor. The State of Iowa has wisely kept William B. Alli- 
son and James F. Wilson in the Senate $ of them I have spoken. 
Cornelius Cole appeared from California; J. A. J. Cresswell was 
cabinet minister as well as senator; Gov. George S. Boutwell and 
Henry L. Dawes of Massachusetts were senators; "K H. Bollins 
and J. W. Patterson of New Hampshire, Justin S. Morrell of Ver- 
mont, T. W. Ferry of Michigan, Boscoe Conkling of New York, 
Philetns Sawyer of Wisconsin, Shelby CuUom of Illinois, and the 
lamented William Windom of Minnesota, reached political fame 
.without scandaL 

William B. Washburn and Alexander H. Bice of Massaohn* 
setts, and Sidney Perham of Maine, became governors, while there 
were, distinguished in the diplomatic service, Elihu B. Washburn, 
Gen. Bobert C. Sohenck^aad John A. Kasson, all united in convic- 
tion that the constitutional amendments were necessary as anch- 
orage in reconstruction. Fiercely opposed — leading spirits in 
the democratic party, yet finding distinction, were Brooks, Cox^ 
Pendleton, Kerr, Vice-President Hendricks and Fernando Wood. 
These have closed their career, leaving Keman, Holman and • Voor* 
bees in meditation upon perverse action and false prophecies of ill 
success in reconstruction, which they jeopardized by sympathy 
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with the yanqnishedy and in a desire for the domination of the 
party recreant to principle and lacking capaeitj to govern. 

In the Senate were our bold colleagues, the bulwarks of the 
Union, stiengthening the armed cohorts. It is a fashion to talk of 
the "better days of the republic" and to depreciate living actors. 
In this there is no reason. A better organized heart-and-brain- 
equipped company of statesmen, of genial, radical co-laborers, will 
never be raised up to confront traitors. What jointly had we to 
do? To defend and enforce the draft in the presoMje of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, one of the most secret, wicked, 
powerful and cruel organizations to be found in all the chapters of 
time — unmasked by ex-cabinet Minister Joseph Holt, who with 
almost inspired denunciation placed it as on its final gibbet. 
Then there was the greenback, virulently attacked in both houseSy 
8 financial device based on the credit and character of our people^ 
assailed at every step as an unconstitutional issue of money. 
Then the internal revenue scheme, which stamped a burden on 
business, yet a necessity in raising revenue, was a fit sul)ject for 
the constant jeer of those only that may be likened to a Nero, who, 
if not the author of the conflagration of a city, could at least fiddle 
and smile over its ruins. Greater than all was the protective tar- 
iff, its success, next to emancipation, inspiring hate for the eastern 
states, and plots to alienate the West, as if both sections were not 
bound together in the issues which these great measures embriiced. 

I name these senators not in the order of their potency. Wil- 
liam Pitt Fessenden, the son of Samuel Fessenden, an old aboli- 
tionist at whose hospitable table I have sat in Portland, Me., was 
cool and logical. Senator Lyman Tnimbcll, of Illinois, in draft of 
bills and analytical debate had no peer, as liis colleague, p]x-Gov- 
ernor Yates, who fell so sadly by intemperance, had no equal in 
brilliancy, as was evinced in his championshij) on many subjects. 
John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, was earlier on the {^nound, the 
wit an<l ]>atriot for a decade, the ])ride of the Ninth and a foe in a 
wcll-chid mail wliicli the chivalry of the S<»ut]i eoiihl not ])ierep. 
Senator Zaeliary Chandler of Michigan and Senator Wade of Ohio, 
were rough in exi)ression, bolder in action for having made an 
exposure on the ••('onduet of the War" as waged by the craft and 
inaction of Gfnt ral Mrf'lellan. These senators wore his military 
seal]i (lanirling as a trophy, which 1 now believe was more than an 
incident to the unfolding of a political conspiracy, and the destruo- 
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tion of slavery and the restoration of the Union. Sumner of 
Massachusetts, the scholar, and Wilson tlie Natii k cobblor, with 
Iowa's eminent and alert senators, I have elsewhere sketehed, to 
whom might be added a list composed of Keverdy 'lohnson of 
Maryland, a late convert, John Sherman of Ohio, and Solomon 
Foote of Vermont, whom I have placed (ni a pedestal with the 
loyal Vermonters at his funeral ol»s('<juirs in the capitol. 

Of the opposition, the genial Ht luhicks of Indiana, was not so 
far party-blindrd as not to admit his mistake ten years later. 
McDougal of California, waa seldom sober enough to represent 
either himself or his loyal people ; while Garrett Davis of Ken- 
tucky, had a whining refrain, disgusting his Senate colleagues and 
the country with harangues only remembered by their days of 
duration, there being no previous question to arrest his garrulous* 
ness in debate. 

Senator D. W. Voorhees of Indiana, was the bitter, impassioned 
orator and opposition leader. He dared to be bold in figures and 
dashing in rhetoric. The late Samuel J. Randall of PennsylTauiay 
also a democrati I saw in his incipient greatness \ he was socialy 
genial, ambitious^ tolerant| an honest adrocate of the American 
protective principle, and of him it will be said when his life is 
written, «He was the ambitions partisan who saved his parly from 
defeat, and in whose sad demise there is a tear for a foe who 
had no enemy, and a statesman without a price, yet with an nnen- 
Tiable war record." 

The late James Brooks of l^ew Tork, triplex in the gifts of 
orator, writer and historical statesman, of the democratic party, 
went down under the same doud and hj the same agencies as 
Cakes Ames of Massachusetts. Mr. Brooks in temperament was 
fitted for a revolutionist, and in the American Congress, with pro- 
fessions of loyalty, was one of the ablest and most dangerous of 
the obstructionists of his party who held sway in the city of New 
York. He was unseated by the model philanthropist and states- 
man, William E. Dodge, whose memoirs by his son, D. Stuart 
Dodge, should be read by every person seeking the highest loyal 
type of manhood. 

Some, in the House, not only whispered their sympathy with 
treason, but like Benjamin B. Harris of Maryland and Alexander 
Long of Ohio, declared our war a barbarism; and success, they 
fervently hoped, would be impossible. Resolutions of censure 
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were passed, but not a t\v(t-tliirds vote could be obtained after a 
lengthy and l)itter discussion. This fact gave comfort to the 
enemy and ]>r(»ved the status of at kmst sixty democrats in the 
House. The discussion itself was salutary, educ^tini? u]) to a high 
plane of loyalty at home, nursing the valor of the soldiers in the 
field, while awakening detestation for peace democrats, who were 
called Copperheads, really the most dangerous foe to a restoration 
of the lJuioM, whatever their professions. Fernando Wood of 
New York, the ex-mayor, was a cunning rebel, but not more in 
favor tlian tlic more frank and bold sympathizers with the South. 
I'cndleton of Ohio, was the cool statesman, who added nothing to 
his pennaiieiit fame by the championship of civil service reform. 
Yet, I could praise him for his eulogy of Lovejoy, rememl)ering 
how frank were his expressions and genial liis nature ; but this 
could be no atonement for a failure to support the constitutional 
amendments. 

Of S. S. Cox of New York, deceased in 1889, 1 said : 

He was alert, almoit nUtiaitoiu, Tolnble, nady In debate, witty In retort, and 

an ablo p.irliainontarian. Ills industry' as a lej^islator and his classic tastes always 
won respectful and dclifihted licarers, while he lacked that power to which learn- 
ing, eloquence and thirty years' uervice gave him title. As a man ho was social 
and attractire; the delight of the galleries, with the suave ways of a ** Bnckeye" 
and rofinonmiit of a .savant and fortunato traveler. Ho was cautions and wary in 
public gaze and discu.s.sion, as evinced in dccliiiinK debate with the elegant and 
bold lienrj' 'Winter Davis, especially avoiding the old commoner wielding a Dama^ 
ens bladO'xTbaddens Sterens. Onoe, In a thoaghtleas hour and mood, on hurl- 
ing a question at lion Sutler, I saw a waTO of the hand in disdain and heard an 
echo, the street song of the bo>rs — 
" Shoo fly, don't bodder me." 

This, taken «p by a imdoaged shoat of the house, was one of the most edieet* 

ivo rebuflfs on record. Mr. Cox was the best equipped and ablest politician of his 
party, yet never fully tru.sted. lie incurred the dislike of Pendleton and Kandall, 
and was quite too conspicuous for the fame of younger and ambitious partisans* 
f It was a cold and nnfeeling part whidi ho played on tho Freedman'k Bnrean Bill, 
I and aftf'r tlie war naming: IJojniblicans nii-scepenationists, as more ofFen'^ivo to the 
i "groundlings" than that of Abolitionists. His "Anti-robber" tariff spoccliM 
I were numerous and illusory, adapted to free-trade New York, while he well knew 
that protection was the safer policy, and matnred oonTietf on of the West. His 
peculiar friend-s may hold that in the war, like Doufjlas, he forj^ot party to be a 
patriot. But ho was tho bitterest foe of the great amendments and our national 
currency; and ablest generals in the field lie satirized without reason. Tho biog- 
jrapher will note that he did not attain tho power or plaoe to which an antluir, a 

scholar and wit ^'ivc title. This may well be the .sohiti<jn of the failvrO^lai^ of 
courage and conviction— a politician in search of mere majorities.. 



The blacks, their position in the war, and their future, was a 
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qiiesfeioii which loomed high and ms fhe occasion of many a threat-^ 
ening atom. Even if egotistic, I must say that the fiist resolution • 
which I ever offered in the American Congress and whieh was 
adopted, gave focus to an opinion and was in these words: ' 
Besolved, that a more vigorous policy to enlist, at am early day 
and in larger numbers, in our army, persons of African descent, 
would meet the ax!£}^bp-l^o|i of the House. More than a mere sen- 
timent, it was heeded by land and by sea. There were new enlist- 
ments, and the policy of enrolling the black man as a sailor and a 
soldier was defended from the highest plane of statesmanship. 

A riaumi of the actors and the deeds furnishes a remarkable 
chapter in our historic annals. Has a nation raised up men more 
worthy of their mission than the loyal congressmen? Have there 
been achievements, military or civil, to bear comparison with those 
of the war epoch? The loyal legislators made history. They 
invoked the criticism of the civilized world, not less than its admi- 
ration for heroism and the soundness of their conclusions. Cour- 
age and sacrifice were the first requirements, then patience, and 
broad statesmanship in reconstruction. Was it not an honor to be 
associated with the Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth Congresses — 
1863-1867 — marshaling armies, upholding credit, confronting for- 
eign enemies, silencing in the rear the guns of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle, restraining a president in his divisive plots, bring- 
ing life into new states and harmonizing by an industrial policy 
millions estranged by war into homogeneity? 

To sum up the brilliant record of this War Congress would be 
to reprint the bold speeches of Thaddeus Stevens, on the con- 
quered states held as territories, and his defense of our financial 
sjrstem in the revenues it brought and in the credit of the country 
which it maintained. Kone wished to meet Stevens, nor Sumner, 
nor Trumbell, nor Harlan or Grimes in the open field of debate. 
Our enemies rested in the vain delusion that the northern people 
would waver in the presence of debts, personal alienation, and in 
the flow of rivers of blood. The star of Mr. Lincoln rose high, the 
valor of our patriots was assured to the world, and to the credit of 
Iowa, James Harlan in a speech in reply to Senator Saulsbury, bold 
in statement, dear in the light of religion and history, declared 
that no class of men were made for slavery, and that they who had 
enslaved, would, in their overthrow, leam a lesson by the ven- 
geance which the God of this nation would visit upon the disloyal 
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He lives crowned with yean and honors; his colleague, Senator 
Grimes, has passed away, with national tributes to the memory of 
him, who, impatient with false leaders, was a mighty factor in 
maldng the navy a powerful arm of our national service, securing 
victories that overwhelmed pretended patriots in Congress, and the 
millions misled by their example. 

DABK WAS DATS AT BOMB. 

From the War Congress of 1863-5 we may turn to some local 
Iowa Scenes of 1864. War came to our doors. There was menace 
in the « Knights of the Golden Circle''; a spy often in the house; 
traitors in jury boxes, and judges with the heart of a JefiFre3r8 on 
the bench in our cities. Even Mayor Wood of New York, proposed 
secession for that city. Ex-President Pierce gave his opinion to 
the world, by an intercepted letter, that there would be fighting 
among the dwellers on both sides of the Mason and Dixon line. 
Citizens of Iowa were in prison on charge of aiding rebels, and 
justice was then but partially meted out 

This was a dark hour when the loyal pulse beat feverishly. 
Gold was worth a premium of one dollar and eighty cents. Banks 
were closing and capital hieing away into vaults, or passing to the 
Old World for safety in the emergency of disunion. The great 
city of New York in the hands of traitors, a colored orphan asylum 
in flames by the fury of a mob^ Governor Seymour making a timid, 
perhaps a politic address to a mob, addressing it as «My friends!" 
Our union forces in the field met defeate, and orders were given to 
draft for the military service. This brings up local history of a 
war incident, far from our battle-fields. 

The Provost Marshal's office, occupied by Captain James 
Mathews, had been established at GrinneU and loyal speakers held 
meetings to fill up the ranks, in hope to save us from disgrace of a 
draft. Sugar Creek township in the south-west comer of* this 
county was behind in its quota. I had an appointment with 
Judge H. S. Winslow to speak south of Lynnville, in hope that 
enlistments could be secured from a section in default of ite 
quota. Meantime the same f^tal Saturday was a drill day for the 
copperhead disloyal circle. Captain J. M. Woodruff and John L. 
Bashore, soldiers on temporary leave, had notification papers for 
the arrest of three persons not appearing, called for by the draft. 
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They took a bnggji wa.d, well armed, struck soutli aboat fifteen 
miles to execute their writs. At Mr. J. A. Ciaver'Si who was 
truly loyal, but cautious — fftther of Hon. 0. F. Graver — they 
took diuner, and then learned that part of a company had passed 
that way for drill day. There the parties wanted might be found 
bearing arms, and, before facing the disloyal cohorts, it was 
deemed best without risk to report the situation at head quarters. 
Without a suspicion or fear of an assault, they met an Irishman 
hy the name of Pat Gleason, apparently well disposed to answer 
questions as to a return road through the grove. At that moment 
two rnvriy the Fleener brothers, in ambush or on the way from the 
drill, fired upon the marshals from the rear, inflicting fatal 
wounds. The venom of an enemy appeared in the mild-mannered 
Gleason breaking his gun over the head of Bashore, but him- 
st IF received a shot wliich broke his leg, so that lie was left a 
forced witness by the blood-tliirsty Flecnors, who fled westward. 
Woodruff's last words were, "Tell the Captain i died doing my 
duty." A courier from Graver's, where the dead marshals had 
been borne from the brush, was sent to Grinnell, and the order for 
the arrest of the company and a prodamation of martial law was 
made, to protect the ofhce records while drawing the lines of deep- 
seated treason into bolder relief. The drilling company dispersed, 
and their guns were concealed rather than hung up for handy use 
as of old in the kitchens. Meantime, while making my way home 
after dark, my horses, quick under the lash, were in a fright, and I 
heard a sliout, "It is him, by Gr — " and the lash soon brought me 
beyond the lurking assassins whose threats had come to me. 
Fearing a second call. I hurried on to Mr. Kenworthy's, where I 
passed the night, yet only later aware of my real peril and narrow 
escape from assassination. 

It was a quiet Sabbath morning, when, nearing our city from a 
west road, I was challenged by soldiers and forbidden to pass with- 
out an order from the provost marslial. This was the first shock 
on the news of assassination, and the fear that treason might lay 
the town in ashes. Every loyal man seemed a marshal, and the 
riding throu^'h Su'^'ar Creek and tlie borders of Washington town- 
ship, the secret lurking places of suspected criminals, would make 
a long and exciting chapter. 

I hastened to tlifi scene of treason and murder. The Irishman 
Gleason I found in his cabin, and about to be strung up by a rope 
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fastened to the rafters, so infariated were our townsmen at his 
silence and stolid indifference to the murders which he had wit> 

nessed, if not a party thereto. Great was his surprise on seeing 
me^ for months after he told me that they were after ''larger 
game'' than hireling strangers — they had vowed to die before 
going to help put down a nigger war. I protested, as the rope was 
about to be drawn, against hanging a man with a lei; broken, and 
he could give us testimony perhaps important if left alive. He 
raised his head with a gleam of hope and said, " I will say some- 
thing if you will all leave the room and let me whisper to Grin> 
nelL This was his story: <<I did not belong to the company; it 
was the two Fleeners who fired, and I came up and was shot. 
They went for you, and how did you escape? Let me live and I 
will tell the trutli. I know my guilt but don't want to die. I am 
no murderer." The crowd yielded as I came out, and (Heason was 
spared to be tried, and found guilty, and sentenced to be Imng, his 
execution only arrested by a life imprisonment at Fort Jkiadison 
(by order of President Johnson), where he died years after — I 
trust penitential, certainly a very good loyalist talker; and in 
prison he admitted that I saved his life in the cabin. If it was 
a cold-blooded refusal to sign the petition to prolong life, I felt 
there was nn occasion for swift retribution to traitors of the ^*£re 
in tlie rear'' order. 

My next office was intercession for a liberation of a portion of 
the thirty suspected, under guard in my wool house, making a lied 
of the sacks soft \vith wool stored for market. Some of the 
number had the crown of vtMrs and a record of good behavior, 
while others could not be ])unished, for lack of an overt act. It 
was used us a most ojiportune occasion for advice to the doubtfully 
loyal, "^riie cor])ses of the oflicers I accompanied to ( )skalii<»sa, 
where crowds assrrnbled. At Knoxville, the home of C'apt. Wood- 
rulT, I addressetl an immense crowd at the court lionse. jucturing 
treason near home and the issue of blood in crimson flow at the 
South. It was an occasion to hush secret enemies, and it n(»t only 
Imoyed u]» tlie loyal but facilitated enlistments in protest to das- 
tardly assassination on Iowa soil. The state olTcretl a reward of 
^o(lO for tlie capture of the Fleeners, returned dead or alive, 
whieh I duplicated, so positive were wr of the guilt and i]( .scrts of 
those men, never arrested. Thev had farms, and kindred sue- 
ceedud them in occupation. Perhaps twenty years had elapsed 
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before fhey dared pollute our soiL It was in that I heard of 
their abode in the West, and there came a proposal for their arrest 
if the award was held good. The statute of limitations forbade 
their trial for murder, and a return to Iowa would have brought to 
them death by the enraged relatiyes of Bashore and Woodruff. 
To assassination I could not be a party, and those deserving death 
were left undisturbed after twenty-three years of expatriation in 
Kansas. So ends a chapter of home war history, and the days 
bringing joy but never mitigating the disloyalty of the ignorant 
dupes of the Knights of the Golden Circle, an order of which Yal- 
landigham and reputed statesmen of his rank were secret leaders, 
only waiting for reverses in the field to hoist the flag of cowardly 
concession or disunion. 

Two noble lives on duty were worth a regiment in awakening 
patriotism in Iowa and unfolding the deep plots of traitors in the 
county. In company with the governor, the comrades of Bashore 
and Woodruff came down from Des Moines, so enraged that they 
asked permission for the privilege of taking care of the assassins, 
saying they would have fifty funerals in as many hours. This 
was not tolerated. Professor S. J. Buck of Iowa Ckdlege, being 
captain at the head of many citizens and students, was quietly 
making arrests and unearthing the treasonable conspiracy that 
had ordered large shipments of muskets into the county. Those 
drafted who failed to report and for whom the officers held orders 
for an arrest, were Joseph Robertson, Thomas Mclntyre and Sam> 
ud A. Biyaut 
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Thirty-ninth Congress, 1865-7 — Financial Prohhms — Red Tape 
— W/n\skcf/ Tax — The Thirteenth Amt iidinent — Meconstntctian 
— Review of the Times — The I'ress Jie^orters, 

It was under a brighter sky that 1 took my soat in the Thirty- 
ninth Congress. There liad been sent up a hotly of h't^islators 
fresh from tlic people, demanding an unconditional surrender of 
the armed rebels. Oidy three states — Delaware, Kentueky and 
>}ew Jersey — dissenting in the election of Mr, Lincoln. It is not 
to be assumed that the majority were in absolute harmony. A 
class like Senators Wade, Chase, Stevens and Davis, called "push- 
ing radicals ", had a policy in the treatment of contrabands. But 
they joined in the re-election of Mr. Lincoln, and on the surface 
there was political harmony. 

The following family letter is in marked contrast by its spirit, 
to that written on the meeting of the previous Conp^ress. Then I 
was a strancjer, my seat contested, !ind the country was under a 
war cloud of gathering blackness and bringing the throes of revolu- 
tion. >iow, nothing could dim or hide the victories in the field. 
My seat, before contested, was now secured by a poi)ular majority 
of six tliousand votes. The letter is here given as narrating an 
incident in the life of Tliaddeus Stevens rather than my own, and 
as expressing the universal joy of the loyal : 

Jfy Dear Wife : 

Well, I am in my seat, and it is by inritation at the side of Mr. Stevens, tho 
leader of the Jloutte. Uia name was iu tho top of the box for drawing, and on a 
fall li«lt<4]i«et of foolscap, which gftve him the flfst choice, and his bat pnampted 
thi» rovofrd next scat, which wan reserved for me. It was in vain that I Raid it 
belonRS to an older member of your committpo. " No, no. It w:is f;''"<*'"'**''y 
the last Congress that kept me from tho noisy rear, and I want you right here, if 
joa can endure trembling senility, md the adjoining ptofant^, for General ■ 
ia nest entile left." A seat in this great neiflj chamber is not a small aAdr; then 
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to know the order of InuSmM, end UMea tothe wits» eaflMj bover neer, ii e greet 

ntorn for an act of civility. 

8() with a flood seat, not ono contested in want of a home majority, as i)efore, 
and buttrejUMMl now by six tiiouMiud majority, and with news of victories ail along 
oar UneSf with fewer oopperheedt to feoe, I ought to be heppy. I em et leetfe oon- 

tent, unsuitod as Washington air and ways may bo to niy health, and so unlike 
home <u<'«K iations. Many of the ambitlouB in the home district covet my seat, and 
thuy will uut iiud me in the way, by efforts to retain it if I can see the war over. 

Toms, 

J. B. GBonntLL. 

lliis and the pieTioos Congress bad to deal with snoh finanefal 
problems as never had confronted a people. Hundreds of millions 
of a war debt had been contracted^ and enemies at home and 
abroad pictoxed repadiation. The loyal, despoiled, clamored for 
pay ; railways sought relief &om the harsh exactions of war, as 
common carriers in times of peace. Internal taxes seemed heavy. 
Wounded soldiers asked relief, and like those in the field desired 
larger pay and bounties for enlistment Added to just appeals, 
the demoralization of war was exhibited in stronger colors and 
witli more repugnant facts. Plucking the government in many 
quarters was regarded as a pastime or a fine art In disgust I was 
glad at last to close my congressional service. 

Oh, the red tape I It dangled from the limp fingers of rollick- 
ing clerks, was in bows and knots, starched and plaited. It was a 
disgraceful burlesque to hunt in pigeon-holes, to aid a quartormas- 
tor or a postmaster in a trivial claim or correction. War had con- 
taminated the civil service with suspicions and obstructions, and 
it came to be, with an anathema, an opinion that it was easier to 
hole a lie than to recover a paper from a clerk's pigeon-hole. 

The day would open with letters in oppressive numbers — for 
example: 

A post office complaint 

Notice of delicacies sent for delivery to boys in prison at Libby 
from home — many appeals before forwarded. 
Error in description of land patent 
Soldier hears nothing of promised promotion. 
Contestante for bank charter. 

This is only a sample of demands that led an M* C to draw the 
line of public service at taking in washing. It was unsafe to be 
absent, with only a small political margin in votes on vital ques- 
tions. The poli<7 of a high whiskey tax for revenue was joined to 
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one more than a oollsteial, a direct good in decreasing oonsiimp- 
tion by increasing the cost City members, with those indifferent 
to the temperance cause were for a low rate. A heavy tax was 
adopted, after long discussion, bringing a wise solution of a great 
question in a reyenue of a hundred million of dollars annually. I 
am glad to remember that I had an actiye paxt in effecting this end. 

It was a farther duty to keep up courage at home. To repre- 
sent and respect the patriotism of our people^ with eight thourand 
soldiers in the field from the Fourth District, I did get through 
my resolye for more currency. The West had need, as we were 
of the debtor class. The war party had the power of issuing 
bonds and the establishment of National Banks, to provide the 
sinews of war and maintain the national credit. 

But the great aspiration of the country was the entrenching of 
aa emancipation edict as a war measure in the bulwarks of the 
constitution. A few votes were lacking to pass the Thirteenth 
Amendment, which was an occasion of grief to Mr. T^iiipAln not 
less than to the loyal soldiers and citizens of the North. 

Time, however, brought its conpensations after the democratic 
party had promulged the great war-failure lie, and made McOlel- 
Ian and I'ondleton its standard-bearers. This left a square issue 
in the selection of members of Congress undaunted in spirit, and 
j pledged to the great amendments by promises early redeemed. 
The proclamatiou did not, as Senator Cameron proved, <^ lose us the 
next elections". History may record it as the great crisis, and in 
association with deeds which time cannot dim in congressional 
hiUls, only less brilliant in debate than victories in the field. 

A meeting of the loyal war governors was held at Altoona on 
the 22d of September, 18C4, and an address made which was often 
quoted and gave backbone to feeble patriots; also, a reassuring 
voice to soldiers tired of the camp and fearful of the "fire in the 
rear", which encouraged a prolongation of the war, permitting A 
cruel delusion at the South, and inviting murder at the North. 

In Congress, Alexander Long of Ohio, expressed his treason in 
the belief that we could not conquer tho South, for we were in the 
wrong, and Benjamin G. Harris of Maryland, bolder than his 
party, said he would not vote a man or a dollar for the war. The 
effort at their expulsion revealed the desire of the hearts of those 
persons in Congress who were in their sympathy but too late to bo 
effective. 
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Again "the wratli of man was made to praise Him It was a 
tonic to our soldiers in the tield, when they were laudtMl for brav- 
ery, bounties proffered, and thousands of new recruits sent for- 
ward to close the war. It was the welcome to colored troops, and 
a wides])read knowledge of victories in the cam|)S begetting scorn 
for pretended patriots and blending the army for its triumph. 
Not so can 1 dismiss tlie carpers, cold-blooded traitors. Tlere I 
class Fernando Wood of New York. He was in Coiigiv>.s, skilled 
as a leader, and adept in awakening prejudice against tlie colored ^ 
people. They were held to be too cnwurdly for soldiers, and quite .j,; 



beneath the care or thought of (Congress as proposed by General O. 
O. Howard, who was of course offensive to the disloyal aa a soldier 
losing an arm in the decisive buttle of Gettysljurgh, and now 
chosen for his great heart and probity for service involving 
humane treatment to the poor, education for the children and 
enlistment of adults. It was a blow aimed by Wood at Grant ])ri- 
marily, but looking to awakening prejudices that would stir the 
lower classes and lessen the C(dored enlistments. It was the 
device of one who had hoped, as mayor of New York, that his city 
would go with the South. Defeat of his resolves does not lessen 
his perfidy nor atone for the prejudices aroused and (^vils caused 
by delays in securing legislation, alike demanded by the honor and 
justice of the nation. For the House a more radical Senate had 
led the way by a vote of thirty -eight yeas to six nays. Now West 
Virginia had a voice on the right side by her loyal Willey and 
sturdy Van Winkle, and Maryland sent the venerable Ileverdy 
Johnson to admit the evil of slavery in a state, and the policy of 
its inhibition forever. The longer sessions in that body having no 
previous question, jKiriuitted my hearing Senator Wiide of Ohio 
with sledge hammer Vdows, Wilson of Massachusetts in ])leas like 
a plebeian for the poor, and Charles Sumner on a broad plain of 
right for the nation, and a policy t(j save honor and the union. 
James Harlan of Iowa made one of the effective speeches of his 
life in reply to Saulsbury, who plead a P»ible sanction for early slav- 
ery and the morality of the American system. Senator Sherman 
treated the divine right theory in this age ;is a nauseous defense 
of it; and he did not convey a hint that those who resorted to these 
pleas were clouded in their intellect. I must, being true to my 
perceptions, affirm that Senator McDougal from California, and 
Sattlsbui>> were by their habits unfit for legislation, bo charitable 
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ft plea oould not be made for Hendricks of Indiana, irlio^ late in life 
before leaehing tbe Yiee-Prasidenflj, admitted hia error. Biddle 
of Delairaie^ kept the traditions of his state, and Powell of Een> 
taoky^ with Senator Davis of tiie same state, dang to their delu- 
sion of an old nnion with a slaveiy oorneMtone; and Dayis not 
only spoke hoars, bat days, after his squeaky Toiee and garruloas 
habits had emptied the galleries and pat membera to sleep in dis- 
gust; the oiBeials only remaining on duty to make an audience. 

In the Hoase there was the now veteian Holman, ever an 
objector. Of IPemando Wood,Thaddeus Stevens spoke as one who 
for mere parly ooald never hope to be ranked among statesmen. 
«Nay, sir, he will not even rise to the dignity of a respectable 
demagogue.*' 

S. S. Cox with the voice of Jacob could be seen with the hand 
of Esau indirectly, on economic questions, to arraign sections, to 
weaken the nation's power, unfairly using figures in delusive 
array. It became my duty to answer that there were no words fit 
to execrate tbe attempt, in time of war, of alienating people in a 
struggle for their flag. 

Mr Randall of Pennsylvania had described the constitution 
sought to be despoiled as a tree which sheltered him in youth, and 
it'was no time now to touch a single bough. General J. F. Fams- 
woi-th of Illinois, had come in from the war, and with fresh appeals 
and sharp retorts was the lieutenant in sorvicp of James M. 
Ashley of Ohio, who called the vote of the house only after he had 
polled it to learn that a few, recreant to their constituents, would 
prevent the adoption of the great measure under discussion. Ho 
changed his vote te ask a reconsideration, coolly saying, ''The 
record is made up and we must go to the oountiy on this issue 
presented.'' 

Concluding this narration I would not omit another mention 
here of Owen Lovejoy, a brother of the Alton martyr, one of the 
first to confront, and daring in assault, haring framed a bill antici- 
pating the great amendment. Tooi early for his country he died. 
And I may add in passing, that, as an unmerited compliment, I 
took the places vacated on committees held by the deceased. 

Small to the historian will appear the space allotted to most of 
ns in freedom's majority, but the heads of the great committees 
like Stevens, Morrill, Wilson,SoheQck, Davis, Boutwell and others, 
will appear without a^ stain on their legislative garments — bold. 
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yet toletant; tlie friends and admizeis of oar martyred chief, Ion- 
colli, not as a God dwelling among mortals, bat as one waiting and 
moved by the divine hand. 

On the constitutional amendments Bfr. Lincoln leaned in hope 
for their early passage. It was the forecast of statesmanship and 
shall be forever in memorial. His hope was realized. For the 
Thirteenth Amendment there were one hundred and twelve, lack- 
ing two votes to cariy it. There were in opposition fifty-six. In 
the Senate there was the requisite two thirds in favor of the 
measure. There was an adjournment waiting for the verdict of 
1864 — Lincoln versus McClellan. It was glorious. The union 
was saved if the ballots were decisive, and Januaiy Slst, 
the rejected amendment was passed by the same Congress that 
waited to hear from the people. 

THS 002»TITUnONAI. AMBKDlIBirTS. 

* 

The Thirteenth read: Section Ist — Neither slaveiy nor invol- 
untary servitude except aa a punishment for crime, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist in the United 
States or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Section 2d — Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

The presidential vote in 1864 gave such potency to the popu- 
lar voice as swept Mr. English, a Connecticut democrat, and Mr. 
Oanson of New York, into the majority current, voting aye. On 
the taking up of the question there was profound silence, crowded 
galleries and the intensest emotion, while with solemnity Mr. 
Thaddeus Stevens said, "We are about to ascertain the national 
will, fay another vote to amend the constitution. If gentlemen 
opposite will yield to the voice of God and Humanity, and vote for 
i^ I verily believe the sword of the destroying angel will be 
Stayofl, and this people be reunited. If we still harden our hearts, 
and blood must still flow, may the ghosts of the slaughtered vic- 
tims sit heavily upon the souls of those who cause it." 

In the sequel, on the passage of the amendment in tlie House 
without a vote to spare, it was a happy thought of Hon. £. C. 
Ingcrsnll. th(> successor of Mr. Lovejoy, to rise and move that in 
view of this sublime event this Congress do now adjourn. It was 
a scene of band-shaking^ caressing, throwing of hats in the air, lift- 
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ing a great burden from the loyal heart. The contagious joy 
reached the White House, where Mr. Lincoln was serenaded and 
congratulated uj)on this amendment vote, which would be read 
ajound the world as a great moral victory. The votes of three 
fourths of the states soon followed and made the amendment a 
part of tlie Constitution of the United States. The Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments were the natural sequences to the Thir- 
teenth. They become a study in the light of subsequent history 
and a necessity in carrying out the great purposes of the founders 
of our government, denying a state the power to deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty or property, without due process of law. It 
apportioned representatives among the states, according to the 
number of persons, excluding Indians not taxed. It required a 
vote of two thirds of each House to remove disability, before per- 
sons who had taken an oath to support the Constitution of the 
Unitf-d States, and had been engaged in the rebellion, could be 
qualified again to hold office. It asserted the validity of the pub- 
: lie debts contracted in the war, and made provision for pensions 
1^ and Ixjunties, and denied all ol)ligations as void in an insurrection 
or rel>ellion against the United States, or any claim for the loss or 
emancipation of any slave. It gave Congress power to enforce the 
amendment by appropriate legislation. 

SECONSTBUCTIOK. 

I meet to this day idle, floatin.; rej>nH>fs of my policy in the 
solution of the great questions related to the civil war. For my 
vindication I could confidently appeal to the opinions of colleagues. 
"Why," it was a.sked, "did you not adopt Mr. Stevens' theory of 
the death of the seceding states l)y treason, and the confiscation 
of Rebel proi)erty to lighten the war debt ? " The answer is easy. 
These schemes could command only a majority of the war party. 
The cities desired a restoration of trade. Those who had seen 
the South in war desired to upimild it in peace, looking to largo 
gains and the welcome of the banished poor people; and their cry 
was "forgetfulness and fraternity". A majority of loyal congress- 
men would have placed ever}' rebel in arms on political probation, 
and given a vote to the loyal black man, and to the white man, 
who could read his ballot. There was on the surface a good 
answer to this scheme, that it would alienate yeuerable patriots 
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whose ignoianoe was not their fault. It would leave the loyal 
black man to suffer for the crime of his master who had inhibited 
the spelling-book and Bible. These questions would not wait on 
discussions in a political canyass ; for the wastes of war, certain 
high taxes, and a large standing army to enforce peace in the 
South, all conspired to prejudice the timid, tempt the sordid, and 
bring to the front leaders secretly against the war, and awake to 
the promise of an anti-bank, and anti-tarif! cry as means to 
secure the domination of the old party. 

It is true, ballot-stuffing, intimidation and unholy alliances ^ 
have tended to discredit the wisdom of all the reconstruction acts. 
Still, courage and decision for the right, and an honest administra- 
tion may, in the light of a most wonderful exploit in the manage^ 
ment of our war debt and the accretion of thousands of millions of 
dollars to our national wealth, secure a candid recast of opinion 
as the ratification of the acts of a memorable War Congress. 

My humble acts were based on decided convictions. All in my 
power in aid of high whiskey-excise duty, as a joint economic and 
temperance measure, was done. The encouragements of enlist- 
ments of colored troops under my resolutions, came to meet with 
fiavor. A larger volume of greenback currency for the West as the 
debtor states, was a measure of justice which I sought to push 
with vigor. It is a fond hope that General 0. O. Howard, the 
Christian soldier, named the Havelook of our war, will not forget 
my intercession with the Secretary of War, or the Freedmen's 
Bureau and its commissioner. 

The following excerpts from a reconstruction speech, are deci- 
sive as to my radical convictions : ^ 

Sir. we are acting in sublimo concert with the peoples of the world now over- 
tnrnintf the wrong and remodeling inatitatlona as never before to Insore popolar 

rif^'ht-*. Tlio ploa and df inatid for sufTraf;r! has the cliarm of an Inspiration and is in 
alliance with tlic power of Omnipotence. It jjives that charmed eloquence to 
Eugiand's great reformer wliich sways multitudes like tliu fore&ts bent by storms, 
and rooks tbechief power of Eorope to Its base. The Tlctorious arms of Fmiria 
have enlarped the. sympathies of her nobility, and the liberal ideas of King 
Frederick William have ^iven universal snlTrapo to bis (fonnanic dominions. 
Spain, in preparation for tliis boon, assures a free education. Alexander of Uussia, 
more considMate than the late "patriarohal masters'* of oar Bepnblie, bidlda 
gchofil-hnii'JOH for those born in slaven- and p^'cs them a homestead. Bold and 
timely action in behalf of our states will send rheer to niillions in tlie old world; . 
while a deferring o( impartial suffrage will leave our people of the boosted "free 
BepabUo'* beneath the aobjeoti oC kUv or antoent. 
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"Let ns .ilone." they cry. That has been the criminarn supplication in all 
time. " Give us peace and guano," they aak. No^ that is not their great want* 
bnt the homililj which ia one of <h« flnt evideniocs of §omm tat crime and the 

homanity which will raise ap the lowly who have Wn the victima of their des- 
potism. To become cooqual member* of our political family tlipy must open tlicir 
eyes upon the party wreclcs, the strewn and broken timl>er8 which tell of the 
ignorant conserratlnn of captain and pilot. ConMiratiaml That of to-ilay offen 
neither a retreat for the man nor a pledge for the growth and virtue of his party. 
The idolaters nf fos-sils, who on all orrasions and with prolonjrod speech shout 
Constitution are alcin to ttiat cla&» described by the Viridnian who declared unwit^ 
ting^ that when they said Union they meant nigger three ttmea. They propoae 
to asve nothing good which is really endangered; and having in trvsted their loco- 
motion and propresH to that very conservative steed, with eyes turned backward to 
his load and a facility for breeching labor rather than with the collar they mako 
only mch down-hill atridee as are eaey and oooTenlent to that memotable abode of 
the chief consenratiTea of oor time, the slough of despond. All com]tass1onato 
generals, sparing of ammunition, fi-arful of the teiiif»er of their sword — all neutral 
states and political constitutiuiiul saviors have their day, and are U> sleep with the 
Boorbona of all natf ons. 

Will the party that has amid the throes of civil war become strong, heed the 
prejudices of ignorance, fearing its vinous inspiration, and dare to l»e unjust by 
neglect of those now imperiled wlio, in great nuinliers, without the hope of pro- 
motion, went firom under the lash and atole away from the alave-pen, or Inrdke tnm 
the cofTee-jrang to nurse our sick, pilot our amiie?, or tiike their place in the ranks 
of our brave stddiery ? Then it will be denied the pleasure of gleaning from these 
fields " where the red rain makes the grass grow "; then the humble laborers who 
have made oor majorltiea at the polla, remembmlng that the royal arms of LiUipot 

were an an;;f'l liftintr a lame besigar fn>m the enrth, will n-tii-© in sadness and 
abjure your i^arty creed. Those religious denominations, representing the con- 
Tiction and zeal of millions, have, in their late annual gatherings. sp<Aen with 
united voice for that oomprehensiTe Jnatiee which no oonatitntioaal amendment 
now proiHjsed will assure, and the conditions of their future cooperation muat be 
our adherence to principle and tho recognition of a Uod in oor history. 

Mr. Ckainnan, I do not Repair of the adoptkm of a aafe and laAcal poU^. 
Our long marobes and dedalTe battles baTo a parallel in mighty dvio Tlctotifls 
which hftTO a Toiee for the timid. 

"Lowly faithful, banish fear, 

Rigtit onward drive unharmed ; 
The port, well worth ttie cruise, ia iiear» 
And ereiy wbto is charmed.'* 

That elsBMiM^ of tlie oonqueror to rebels, as drawn bf president and Congrem, 

has brought oat a timely development of tho proud unsubdued sjiirit which would 
dictate the terms of restoration. I regard it as related to a wonder f til chain in 
God's provinces. Our first Bull Uuu defeat, which menaced this capital, awak- 
ened the moral sense of the nation to its crimes, and pointed out our dangers and 
duties. It was preparatory to the warning proclamation of President Lincoln in 
Se].t»'nih<T, 1K*>'J, wliich traitors in arms would not heed, and was followed by tha 
loss oi slavery, that for which they begaii the war. And now when ihcy scorn tlie 
. mUdest terms of eondllation ever made to rebellioos spirits, the question of rights 
and ballots for the long degraded and defenseless, need not l>e couunitted to the 
caprice or love of power reigning with the dominant class. Let history speait with 
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Imt trampet tongue from tfie gnTW of nalloos fhat oonwnted to the degradetlmi 
of their meanoBt sabjects, end if wiae we ahell be warned by the fatal coiuproiniscH 
made by our fathers, and now about to shape tlio dostinit's of millions shall not 
forget lUs paternal care of those who survived the slavery of £gypt, the perils of 
the see, and wanderings In the wilderneai, in giving them homesy pioteolioD 
from enemies, and wise and devoted friende. 

I rt';;ar<l it as a delusion that representation hero by the rebel 8tat<»s will 
strengtlien or luisiinilate the nation. Congeniality of spirit is a prerequisite. Let 
the dialoyal spirit juat evinoed at a fair held In this oltif be exorcised, where the 
ballots for the rebel fi^neral, Lee, were as six to one for OUT great captain. General 
Grruit ; let rebel airs no longer on festive occasions tirowri our national sonp, and if 
there bo a loyal pulsation let it bring out the stars and stripes so long overlain with 
the ratUeanake dng ; unlock the eemeterjr gates elosed against the sable patriots 
who would strew the flowers of afTection on the gnves of their comrades; bid the 
Ix)ne Star State desist in Ikt demands for the removal of our di :id from their 
graveyards, that the dust of "hireling soldiers" mingle not with that of her 
*'iiohto and heroic dead " ; make poMtleal preferment In digr end county possible to 
• Unioiiist, and, for the time, penitents should detain their SODS from the ooUege 
laotnns on numl philosophy by e»>]^rato Semmesy 

"The mildest mannered man 
That ever scuttled ship, or cut a human throat " ; 

and at least when safe and convenient arrest defiant murderers at large, that the 
eiy " I am a loyal American dtiaen" be no more the signal tor a "vlaitotion of 

cruelty if he be an American citizen of African descent. 

Demons stood aghast at the cruelties unatoned for endured by our prisoners, 
and hell doubtless waits for the coming of those leaders in rebellion whom we 
seem to have no laws to punish. Strange that they should desire a return on any 

terms, and more strange our leniency, and tliat we have not met the expertntions 
of the country and made impartial suffrage a condition. This withheld, my vote 
for their return will not be given. Never, never! 

The shame of so-oaUed patriots in opposing the policies of the 
war party should have brought confession, but rather angered 
those who had been defeated at every stej). Those amendments 
which were designed to forbid slavery and to protect the poor were 
not supported by the anti-war party. This alone was enough to 
place obstructionists at the North under suspicion as to future 
acts. Not as prodigals, th<'n, did the South come back, but to affil- 
iate with the most dangerous foes of the Union at the North. 
Trade and commerce wanted peace and outvoted the radicals. 

There was an unholy combination, a purpose to depreciate loy- 
alty and place at the head of the table the McGregors, conferring 
honor on future dispensers of power. The bugbear of carpet-bag- 
gers at the South was kept up after their offenses ceased. Then a 
cry of civil service waa taken up by the artful as a species of I'har- 
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asaio oant to aid a £ew, too oold-blooded for the crisisy to hold the 
balance of power and to care for the few of the clan, a minority 
able to mass their forces in aid of Bourbonism. It was to copy 
England ; keep in the old paths and fill places of trust in disregard 
of party policies and service under the flag. 

It is a part of the history of the last twenty-fiye years that the 
fears of radical reoonstmctionists of the war period have been real- 
ized, under the temptations of political power and a morbid idea 
that the elevation of ex-slaves to positions of honor would be for 
the degradation of ex-masters. I am nut unmindful of a low prej- 
udice North fanning an unholy flame which nothing less than juff> 
lice and the highest dictates of religion will suppress. In 1872, 
joining the liberal movement that nominated Horace Greeley, and 
\ putting behind me promotion in my own party, I made a oonscien- 
\' ' tious sacrifice to test and win our late enemies, and I now the 
more regret, in the light of false counts, terror and assassinations, 
that there had not been a territorial probation before an admission 
of states to full fellowship in the £unily. For reasons which are 
public we detained Utah, knocking for admission. Statesmanship 
would have kept the reins of power with the party that had saved 
the union, until time should blend as equals the sons of those who 
upheld and those who trampled on the flag. 

It is too late to moralize, but not for thanks that a tariff, a 
basis of hope for the soldiers, returned to industrial pursuits, has 
not been destroyed. The wordy goodyism of the southern Gradys, 
when avowing the place of a colored man to be under the yoke of 
sham patriots, does not find a response from those who have 
trusted in tlio act of Congress which forl>a(le 8Li,vcry or involun- 
tary servitude in any of the territories of the United States, or on 
any soil of which tlie nation shouhl hereafter become possessed. 
This greatly embittered the bolder and detnoeratic representatives, 
while making appeals to the country which only malignity oould 
inspiro. 

The curtain falls and the second War Congress disperses. Cau- 
tion like fear has given way to rapture. The value of the black 
man as a soldier has been ro^ognized. He has become assured of 
personal liberty and the ballot, by the devices of Congress and 
the passage of the constitutional amondments. A great financial 
scheme and an anchor is found in the national banking system. 
The American protective policy survives the assaults of ex-rebela 
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and free-trftden. Foreign intervention came to an end witli the 
overthrow of the French in Mexico, and the execution of Arch 
Doke Maximilian. Victories on land and sea drove the Knights 
of the Golden Circle'* into secrecy, placing the leaders in the roll 
of reprobates and in pillory to the scorn of the world. Their favor- 
ite for the presidency received bat the votes of the states of New 
Jersey, Delaware and Kentucky, a total of twenty-one votes, leav- 
ing one hundred and ninety-one as Mr. Lincoln's electoral major- 
ity. The most eonspieuous members of this Congress were 
re-elected. The rebellion was soon crushed, but there was a sad 
hiatus in the apostasy of Andrew Johnson, vice-president on the 
assassination of Mr. Lincoln, April 14th, 1865. 

♦ 

TBB PBBBS SBPOBTEB8. 

As the able press reporters, more influential than many who 
had seats on the floor, are an important adjunct of Congress, they 
fitly come in here for some notice. My sympathy with the men <^ 

the press has always been strong. Indeed, among ray r scripes, I 
came near being an editor. Early, after much hesitation, I 
declined a newspaper prntnership offered by one who had knowl- 
edge of my tastes. It has been my lot to writf the salutatory for 
two newspapers, and a valedictory for one, whilo freely indulging 
a pen for the airing of my opinions, and pushing on social and 
political schemes, not to mention the calls for contributions by the 
various reformers who have arisen the hist thirty years. 

It is the habit of the press to claim tliat out of very poor 
material it has made conspicuous actors, and that it never has been 
repaid for the blunders it has averted, and the venality of public 
officials it has exposed. T tliink I could name a score of public 
characters whom the schbbh is claim to have "got up''. Long 
before entering Congress, while but a visitor, passing down the 
capitol ground, I lieard this colloquy : 

" Tliat speech of yours this moniing was the best effort of your 
life, but I thought of some things you could luive hung on to it, to 
brighten the points." The M. C. answered, "Ghul you think so; 
I had not much preparation and am going out of town. Here, I 
trust you (handing over a gold piece) to fix it up for the Morning 
Glohe.''' I judged it was a cheap but good investment by the 
praise which the speech^ revised, brought to the author. He is yet 
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alive, too indolent, it is said, to oonect his speeches, bat for forty 
years in the line of special favors. 

Popular speech-makers are as rare as bom poets or model legis- 
lators, and, when a constituency demands an utterance l>y their 
member, he must speak; and then appears, not the man tailor. Imt 
the professional literary aid, to astonish the renders with th» 
speaker's gifts, until then undiscovered. This is not of necessity a 
vicious metliod in moulding public sentiment, since it is often true 
that a correct thinker, a royal man, often lacks the skill to clothe 
his opinions in their proper garb. 

Time makes new demands. He was once regarded as a genius 
who could report a speech in its spirit, before the era of short- 
hand. The groat debaters did not indulge in written speeches, and 
the polisliing by a reporter was a welcome aid. The newer art, 
which a dull boy with an ariite ear ran learn, makes less the 
scholar and rhetorieian who is a rej>()rter. It is now the question 
who can best grasp the suliv'ct. group the headland faets, report 
graphically the actors, and outline future skirmishes and the issue 
of debates. In eonversation with Mr. (irf 'lcy, I remomber that he 
said it was his most ditticult task to i^et the rii^ht man to sit in tlie 
gall) rii's. and one who also had a welcome at the departments to 
find the freshest news. 

From those with whom T became i)ersonally aequainted I cfMihl 
make a list. They would make a roll of claimants to a lari,'e share 
of honors, es|)('cially in the ex})<)sures of the base in ]M»litics. If 
an ambition to reach a seat in Congress cannot be t^aatitied there 
is another school of opjx>rtunity and service in connection with 
tlic ytresR. Wiis it D'Isracli. while a member of Parliament, who 
said, am myself a geutleiuan of the press and have no other 
escutcheon " ? 

Ben I'erley Poor, not long since di'ceased, was a Senate oliiei.il 
for thirty or more years, and nn amateur Massachusetts farmer, 
while holding a veteran's rank m News])aper Row. His conceits 
were pardonable, for he was loyal to his convictions, if seemingly 
intolerant. General S. V. P»oynton. of the Cincinnati and West- 
ern l*ress, had the rare gifts of a W ashington correspondent — 
perseverance in a hunt, and a talent for sharp criticism, but not 
always of mature and impartial judgment. 

Dr. George Alfred Townsend with the nom-d'^-plumf of "Gath**, 
has for a quarter of a century startled the public by discovery, and 
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been f eaied and berated as tbe Bohemian of his time. I think he 
commanded the largest pay by the column of any correspondent, 
for his original researches, brilliant sketches and political predic- 
tions as to success or defeat. Levi P. Uorton, our Vice-President, 
found in him an elegant biographer and friend, whose rare gifts 
and delineation are known without passing through a forest of ver- 
biage. Mr. John Bigelow of New York, who was a quiet looker-on 
from the gallery in the service of Bryant* s Soening Fast, later 
became'minister to Prance, serving his country with the skill of a 
diplomat, and the proUgi and executor of his personal friend, Sam- 
uel J. Tilden. 

Horace White, after college graduation, became a Senate com- 
mittee-clerk and correspondent in Washington, and later the man- 
aging editor of the Chicago Tribune, especially conspicuous in the 
liberal Greeley campaign, together with Whitelaw Beid, and Sam- 
uel Bowles of the Sprmgsfield Mepubliean* On the death of the 
poet, William Cullen Bryant, of the New York Evening Poat, Mr. 
White became the purchaser of that sheet, amassing a fortune 
while retaining the editorship, with the rank of a severe critic 
rather than a trusted party leader. Colfax of Indiana, Baldwin of 
the Woreuter Spg^ and Wood, Brooks and Raymond of New York, 
sent out editorials from Washington, quoted as of high authority. 

Horace Greeley of the Tribune had the sagacity to select and 
retain as correspondent that accomplished gentleman J. L. Pike of 
Maine, later our minister to the Netherlands. Samuel Wilkinson, 
who married the sister of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, had held for 
many years the pen of a graphic writer, and for twenty years was 
secretary of the Northern Pacific Bailway; he was widely copied 
as a skillful delineator of great characters and passing events. 
<'Bichelieu'' was the nomrde^lume of the young Irishman Bobinson, 
nearly forty years ago, a severe caricaturist, and taking especial 
delight in "twisting the tail of the British Lion" for the New 
York Tribune, With a residence in Brooklyn, lie became a sensa- 
tional democratic member of Congress, where he took little pride 
in his position, and, as he told me, found less ])leasiire than in a 
hunt for news and the characters whom he could describe without 
a fear of a call to order. His collisions were sharp and frequent 
on the floor. 

"Agate" was the best known, sharp, learned and courteous 
conespondent of the New York Tribune in the war epoch. He 
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found easy promotion to tlie chair of assistant editor. On the 
death of Mr. Greeley lie becarue a large stoekholder and its manag- 
ing editor; and this ''Agate" was AVhitelaw lleid, our accom- 
plished minister plenipotentiary to France, wIkisc official service 
has won for liim higher honors than the dt4i<'att' attentions to the 
wants of his countrymen and his elegant hos})itality. He magui- 
iied his journalistic office in long service as well as in his verse : 

*' Ahf no! to the day-dawn of knowledge and glory, 
A tar brighter noon-tide refulgence racoeedB, 

And our art shall uinbalin tlirouyli all ajjes in story, 
Her champion who triutnph«i — her martyr who bleeds; 

And proudly her sons shall recall their devotion, 
While millions shall listen to honor and bless, 

Till there burst.s a response from tli(> heart's strong emotion, 
And the earth echoes deep with " Long lile to the i^reasi " 

It is now my conviction that no vocation in war time gave 
better opportunities than the reporter's for the mtniding of weak 
points in our jH)litieal harness, or the detection and exposures of 
the lapses and weaknesses of i)ublic servants. 1 have no d<^fense 
of mere sensationalism, nor can I deny that some reporters at 
Washington retired rich; and not by legitimate methods. 
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A Fwtonal MaauU — Freednutn'* Bureau the Oeeatien uM ihs 
Apogkuy 9f Andrew Joknton — Jamee F. WUeon — Freedom of 
Speech — General Souseeau ngprknanded the Mntee — Su 
Death. 

A. PAiKFUL congtessional episode eaanot well be omitted. It 
throws light on a period of intense hittemesSy and was connected 
with the lelapse of an accidental president. It is also an ezposnre 
of the barbarism of slaveiy, depicted by Jefferson, and is of a 
piece with the cmel inhumanities of later periods. We all are 
interested in the defense of free speech against the assaults of Tio- 
lence. There was no ground for the loose assertion of the unthink- 
ing that an unarmed man of peace should, in return, have killed in 
cool blood his assailant. The action of Congress reflects credit 
upon the body, in the infliction of a non-partisan punishment, and 
▼erifies the sentiment of the wisest, that " He that ruleth his own 
spirit is greater than he that taketli a city''. To the honor of Con- 
gress it may be said that there has been no repetition of a kindred 
assault in the last twenty-five years. 

It is personally distasteful to call up the incidents of an assault 
for words spoken in debate. Still, the hasty public jiulgment that 
I should have fou[;ht my assailant, and, without liis ajtology, taken 
the life of a criminal, required a statement of facts with legitimate 
deductions even after the lapse of twenty years. 

I never saw a man struck by another with a blow in anger until 
I was called to in a friendly voice on the porrli of the capitol of 
Washington, and assaulted by a cane in the hands of General Rous- 
seau of Kentucky. He was a pugilist, over six feet iu height, 
weighing fully two hundred pounds, and armed with pistols. I 
had not even a pen-knife by me, and was physically unable to 
zesent his assault. The sequel will show how fully afterwards he 
was in my power, that heavy drinking was held to mitigate the 
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offonso. and that on his death-bed not long after he sent me a 
frank, if late, apology. 

POLITICS THB OCCA8IOK, KOT PBBSOITAL HOKOB. 

It was early in the year 1866, and Andrew Johnson, relapsed 
from professions of friendship for the colored people of the Sonth, 
had hecome their enemy. The Freedman's Borean, in charge of 
General O. 0. Howard, became to ex-slaye owners an intense object 
of aversion. Mr. Bonssean had the credit of a membership in the 
^back-stairs cabinet"; also of a failure as a legislator. He sought 
notoriety in another role, and was prominent in the conviyial circle 
whereof the president was a disgraceful oracle. He antagonized 
every law which looked to a just protection of the colored people. 
Then there was being made a wider chasm to separate the repub- 
lican party from their accidental president, who turned to mass 
the South, before his bitter enemies, into serviceable political 
cohorts. Denunciation of the North was powerless to do what an 
assault, on the plea of avenging wounded honor, might effect in 
drawing sectional lines and giving power to Johnson in a dissi- 
pated career. 

This is, in part, the record. The House having under consider- 
ation the bill to enlarge the powers of the Freedman's Bureau, I as 
a member of the special committee and selected to lead in the 
debate, said: *<This bill has been carefully considered in oommit- 
* tee. It is endorsed in its main features by General Howard of the 
Bureau, General Grant and Secretary Stanton." I showed the 

(abuses of the colored people in Kentucky and the desperate opposi- 
tion of the delegation from that state, headed by General Bousseau. 
I denied that it was a partial bill, and declared that it was temed 
to reach those in want, even the White Mountain refugees, espe- 
cially the ix>or and homeless. The long-enslaved were our friends, 
yet had been kind and considerate in long and abject service to 
now cold-blooded masters. Continuing I said: 

I It Is the CliHstian duty of this government, as it has been the duty of the 
[various phllantliropic societies and reliftious asswiations, to take cart; of these |)e<v 
'pie. At the homes of the soiui of tlio pilgrims on our remotest prairies contribu- 
iom we made for the refogeet and traedmea; and the Society of Friends, who 
have gauged the numbers »n<l wants of theAe Buffering people, hid among the 
motintains in ramps and hospitals, have set ua an example of fidelity. They rotild 
not take up arms with a good conscience, yet they were the lirst in the bospiula 
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•nd the longeat there, refndng to recdve oompeneatlon, moiilflcent in their qulat 

charities; and now they come to us from Marj'land and all our states, asking pr<^ 
Unction for their acroiits and schools. Their Bchool-hooses have he*>n Imrnfnl since 
tlte fitting of this Congru^, and so near to ufi tliat the very flames of tbu condagr»> 
tfon might have'llghted up tUe cepitol. 

Mr. Speaker, tlierr is to day devolved upon us— I care not wlio diertee it; I 
will not evado it — a hi>;h, solemn and religious duty. "We should hi> worse than 
barbiauians to leave these people where they are, landless, poor, uuprotacted ; and 1 'f^ 
I coniaMnd to gentlemen who stfll oUng to the delulon that all U well, to take | 
l e woP^Of the Czar of the Ronians, who, when he onfranclilsed his people, gave 
theo lands nn<l school-houses, ami invited 8choohnast<;r.s from all the worhl to 
com*) there and im^truct tliem. Let us hush our national songs; ratiter gird on 
■aek-e!oth, tf waatingln metal oonrage to reap the fridte of onr war by being Jnat 
and Considorate to those who look up to ua for temporary counsel and protection* 
Carn and education aro cheaper for the nation than neglect, and nothing lees than 
this bill will meet ttie demands of statesmanship and huumuity. ' 

I am ready to yield my preferencea and cooperate with all mcttona, knowiag 
th^t we rise or fall together in national character. I would have nothing partial 
or sectional, nor by a word or act hinder a state in the march to the noble position 
which her generosity or heroism may give title. To even that state which is so 
nnwUllsig to receive a natlon'tdiqMiisatloos to her poor, I would glTaaproud and 
commanding podtten among oar oommonwealthi. 

Near the conclusion of an hour's speech I said: ''This discus- 
sion IS plainly not promotive of the most commendable teni{>er. 
The honorable gentleman from Kentueky, Mr. Kousseuu, declared 
on Saturday, as I cauc^ht his lan<^na<^'e, that if he were arrested on 
the complaint of a nt irro, and brought before one of the agents of 
this l)ureau, when he became free he would shoot him. Is that 
civilization ? It is the sjjirit of barbarism that h^ls long dwelt in 
our hind} the spirit of the infernal regiuus that brought on our 
war." 

On a challenge of my statements, I used this language, wilieh 
gave offense \ proposing to extract or qualify it, if not true : 

Mb. Grthnell. ilistory repeats itself. I care not whether the gentleman 
was fimr yeaia in the war on the Union ride or fonr yeate on the other ride; I my 

that ho dei^'^raded his state and uttered a sentiment I thought unworthy of an 
American ottieer when he said that he woold do soch an act on the complaint of a 
negro against him. 

After Hr. Bonssean had risen to a question of priTilege and 
attempted a denial of the language as reported in fhe Globe, I said: 

«I give the member the full benefit of an explanation of his 
declaration that he would kill a white officer acting under oath and 
in the discharge of his duty, if that is a less unworthy act than 
to shoot an American citizen of African descent That may not 
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hm been degfading to liu stafte, and whether it wis, as I said, 
language Qnbeoonung an American oiBeer is a question whieh I 
shall xef er to the gallant soldiers of the State of Iowa who never 
fought^ thank God! bat on one side^ and it may properly be 
dedded by the code of the fitst of American generals, and refemd 
to the gieatest of American captains, the loeatenant-General of 
the United States.* 

<<I have nothing more to add, only to repeat tliat my amsms 
toward the member was the kindest I criticised barbarous laws 
and his language from a sense of dnty, and I have given his own 
langoage in jostice to him, althoagh he fiist nsed the unparlia- 
mentaiy language toward me, which, as I repeat, I regarded as no 
personal offonse." 

The friction between the president and Congress increased, np 
to the time General Bonssesnin New York alluded to the member 
from Iowa as «a pitiable politician and my rejoinder in ridicule 
and denial of his pretensions in leading Iowa soldiers, is not mate- 
riaL The eaters" demanded from him a speech or blows. 
He called me to halt under the guise of a friendly voice. 

• A TRIAL. 

This being the second offense of the kind in the history of the 
govemment, a select committee was appointed to investigate and 
report, which they did, the majority proposing a reprimand f<» 
both. The House vote was a reprimand for my assailant^ but none 
for me. 

Tlw tpwdal oomiiiitlM for tli* inT«stigatloii of the ■—wit 1^ Ctamnl 

Rcweau upon Mr. Grinncll, held a meeting yesterday. The evidence takf ii 
conclusively established the fact that Rosseau formally informed one porsmi ,)f 
hi« intention to attack Mr. Grinnell on Thursday morning, and asked liim to act 
M hit fH«iiid in fhe mattttt Imt tbftt no letg thaa thm peno^ 
on his side. Two (ir ihrcn pr rsons, one of whom was Colonel Pennybaker of Ken- 
tucky, admitted that they were armed with loaded pistols. This testimony tends 
to show that Boswau and his party were bent upon bringing on a bloody affair, 
■ad that bad Mr. GiinnoU oHond tho siightett wlfnoo, he wooM hnvo bean 
killed without doubt. 

The following is a statement of Mr. Grinnell before the committee on the 
OToning of the 19kh : 

As I was pawing onl of Ch»rofennd»I waa seised by Mr. BasMin, wlio^awiaai^ 
laff aaid, "I want an apology." To which I nfUed, "Ton are tfia ona to npol- 



* While the papers were discussing the assault, General Grant said to me, 
"Tha conraidly aa sa nl t la nfffobelad lijeratyhaionblB aoldiflr, white joor 
stem waa aeraM hot jm." 
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oglm ; yoa began the attack ; I have no apology to make." Placing his hand on 
hia hMSBt, to dnw ftiraapoD, I seiied lilm Iff the eoUar, wbim ho atmcik mo Hm 

or 8ix times over the fnre with a rane having an iron entl, nntil it was broken. I 
said, " Yoa have assaulted me in the Ilouse, but I have no desire to hurt yoa." 
He said, " Yon d— d coward, I want to disgrace yoa." I said, " You cannot do it. 
I only defended myself in debate." He continned swaaiing, when I Aid, '* It tiw 
crowd Ls done with me, I will leave," and picked up n pir-cc of tho nno and 
walked away. I was alone and saw him surrounded by friends. I did not resist, 
preaoming there was a purpose to aasasslnata me. I have saffered considerably 
from injuries in the face and on the shoaldei*, reoelTed from the iron point of the 
cane.— ytt«A<wgton Corretpondient. 

My txeatment of the blustoiiiig general was aalutuy. It ended 
his letorty "When were you in the war?" and my reply was pleas- 
ing to generals of real fame. Of those who stood up in my defense^ 
were the Hon. James F. Wilson, Thaddens Sterens and Generals 
Banks and Gaxfieid, who spoke against the assaulting party and 
asked for an expulsion. These points were made by Mr. Wilson 
in his arraignment: that there had been in the assault a flagrant 
▼iolation of the constitution; that honon were easy as to the use 
of language in personality, but the gentleman firom Kentucky had 
been wounded and wonted in dcbatCi and had fallen on the shield 
of his military record. Mr. Wilson, aftiid frequent int^rmptionSy 
carried the house in his arraignment of mock chivaliy so fully 
that no one cared to reply ; and, on a call for my reproof, there 
was not a member to call for a vote of the house. This wto the 
conclusion of his argument: 

"Sir, wo luiTO had too nadi 'i mp t oMl on ' aboat tfala cmo aheady ; altofsHier 
too mneh *l mpfa« lon*. Tnrtwad of being guided by the imprint which the official 

types have made upon the official records of this Ifousc, th" impressions of gentlo- 
men have been resorted to. This is tho case bo far as the \v'ord2i used in debate 
are ooooemed. Bnt I am not ready to yield ihe ease to tlie gentleman fkom Keii> 
tucky yet. There is one other thing worthy of our attention. After my colleague 
had responded to the gentleman from Kentucky, the f^cntlcman from Kpntucky 
sought the floor again to reply. Ho did reply to what was said on that occaoiou by 
my C(41eague, and ho dosed his reply in this langnage : 

" ' I hope now that I have heard the last of the member, from Iowa. I hope I 
diall never haye oocaaton to recur to the subject again. WhatoTer glofy he has 
gained in tiiia oonteit I am oootent lio aboold wear.' 

" Sucli, (dr, was the parting language of the gentlomaii fkmn Kentnoky to ray 
oolleagne. He in effect declared that he desired to hear nothing more in relation 
to the case; that he desired to have nothing more to do with my rol1ongii«>. With 
that declaration imprinted upon the records, the member from Kentucky deliber> 
flSes for four da|s— 'mqpeellKg u vokgjr/ though be had not notilled ooI- 
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toagoetfuitlie woaldaolnoelveoiw; andekMliiffiii tiie Boose wifh tiia Mmaito 

I have ju-st quoted, again notifjing my collrafnic that ho wantod notliinf^ to do 
with hin], the belligerents retired from the licld. All M as at peace so far as that 
controversy was coDcemed. ' I won't receive an apology ; I do not want an apol- 
Qgy. Th« ■torn Is Oiver. I am aatlflllad with irhat I hare made, and if Che gentle- 
man from Iowa is satisfied with the laurels lu» hxs won. let him wear them; I am 
content.' Four days passed; and what then do mo find? The gentleman from 
Kentucky seeks my colleague on the eastern iK>rtico of tliis capitol, and there 
admialsten to him • oanlng — for what? Why, sbt as the feoord shows, ft» laii- 
guaf^p usod 5ji (lohiito in this House, for which tlic Coii-^titntion M hirh the member 
from Kentucky swore to support and maintain, declares no member shall be ques- 
thmed elsewhere. Now, it may be that there la nothing bnt sunshine en tiiat aide 
of the case; hot I want to know from memhem wheUier tfisj ate to be driven or 
f^'^^ away from their duty of maintaining sacroflly the pri^nlcgcs of this body 
hy any sympathy that persons may sock to create hero in behalf of the gentleman 
bom Kentncky, who seems to be so abmidantly able to take care of himself, and 
who refiLses apolo^es when tendered. Why, sbr, from tlio nature of the dhMrasdoo 
we have had it seems that in this country no man's character is M-orth anything 
unless be has been a military man. You may charge a man with being a ' liar a 
* mere thing ' , ' a pitiable politician * ; job may use aU kinds of opprobrious epithets 
toward him ; he is nobody. But when a ^mtleman like the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky comes in here from t)io military service — nnd Mhctlier performed his 
duty well or ill, 1 am not going to question — when such a gentleman comes In 
here and obm waparllamentary language like timt I have read ftom his remarks* 
attacking the character of other members of tiie House, he is to bo shielded 
by that immunity M-hic h )iis service in the army throws about him. Sir, I tmst 
it will be very long before this Uouae will adopt tliat doctrine. 

Why, dr, the diaracter and lepatatioQ of a elTiUaa are as dear to him aa the 
obataoter and reputation of a military man are to him ; and when one is attacked 
it is certainly quite as much a provocation for a return of the attack in tlie body 
where tke attack is made as language uttered by another is provocation for the 
military gentleman to change Us base outside of this Hall, and make his attack 
there. 

"Now, sir, I have occupied the attention of the House longer than I had 
intended when I sought the floor; but I desired to present, at least in an imper- 
fect manner, tfie side of the ease to which very little attentloa had been i^Ton dniw 

Ing this discussion. I wish, also, before I conclude, to remind the House of the 
circumstances attendinjj this aasault. The jrentleman from Kentucky had been 
thinking over it for four days. It was a deliberate, malicious a^xult upon a mem- 
ber of the House for words spoken on the floor. It was not only deliberate on the 
part of the gentleman himself, but his purpose was conveyed to at least one other 
person, whom he invited to be pre5W>nt, and M ho hy some cunningly-devised inoans 
umuagod, without formal invitation, to have ono other there, both of them being 
armed. The second one testiiles that he did not arm himself for ttw pn r pose of 
t.aking ft part in this diflBculty; that ho did not know tho diflBculty wotild occur. 
But by some means this man Pennybaker, who was notified of the a.ssault, pro- 
cured the attendance of those other innoceut men, who did not know anything 
abontlt. It was strange, bat It is tme. 

"Now. nf course, tlieso parties were all innocent. an(1 thi'^ congregating together 
of three or four persons to assault a member of Congress amotmts to nothing. I 
suppose, from the course this case has taken, that the privileges of this body 
amount to nothing; that ttie independenoe of tfie leprsssntative oharaoter, the 
independeiioe of the Ifl|^slatlT» body of tills nation anioanttonottiing»if yon only 
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limre Its privil^^ inMnged upon by some genUenmi who oamM hub •OROiinded 
luf mtUtaiy glory mch m is dalmod for tbo geafleiiuui from Kontneky*'* 

Mr. Allison in finale called up the resolution and order of the 
House. Speaker Coliax said : 

*' General Itnnnpau: The Hous« of Rppresontativcs has declared yon pniUy of 
a violation of its righlH aud privileges in a premedituted sibsuult on a muuiber lor 
words spoken in debate. This coadenmstloii they have plaoed npon their Joamal 
and have ordered that yoa be publicly reprimanded by the speaker. 

" No word'' of m\w ran mh\ to tlir force ol thisordtt, fad obedienoe to which I 
DOW prouoiuicu upon you iu reprimund." 

There are incidents outside of the official debates, and the 
action of the Housci to be noticed. I was deeply interested in this / 
Preedman's bill, having had interviews with General Grant as the 
head of the army. Prominent colored x><-'ople, also, and General 
Howard, looked to me as a champion of the bill. In the discus- 
sion in committee of the whole I was chairman a portion of the 
time of the speaker's call, and listened to all the debates. I was 
farther pushed to the verge of personalities by the overbearing, 
pompous manner of the member from Kentucky, and the frequent 
boast of his military record and the taunting sneer, When were 
you in the war?" This was offensive to real soldiers, who were 
happy in seeing his plumes lowered on the field he had chosen for 
the false estimate of his ability. The remark that '<he would 
shoot a soldier on duty" General Grant assured me was regarded a 
disgrace and unsoldierlike. The civilian, loyal, and on duty at 
home and in Congress, I deemed as honorable, if less noted, as the 
soldier, and the code of ethics and taste which made severe lan- 
guage fit for a general, I regarded as suited to a civilian. Still, 
my peaceful course in waiting for the action of CSongress did not 
meet the favor of belligerent spirits. I had with the spirit of a 
man, on my way down tlie avenue, stepped in and asked for a pis- 
tol, bat it did not suit me. On entering my lodgings, I met Sena- 
tor Howard of Michigan, who asked what was the matter with my 
face. And on the reply, «Kot much," said he must know, and I 
gave the facts in a few words, saying, **1 will go to my dinner." 
« Dinner I Shoot him before you eat It is a cowardly conspiracy 
backed by Johnson and traitors." Soon he came to my side at 
dinner, saying, ** I gave you wrong advice, it is too late for vio- 
lence, you cannot afford it. They were drunk, while you are cool 
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wad Bober.** On going up to my loom I fomid Senator Grimes of 
Iowa, Senatofs Wilson and Sumner, also memben of the Iowa del- 
egation, to lestrain me £rom sbooting mj assailant^ which wonld, 
they aaid, inTolre regret^ and end in aesassinaticm. The time had 
paned to nae a deadly weapon, except in self -defonae. My Iowa 
friends in the department made me a present of a heavy cane with 
- / an iron head from a bolt in the historic Monitor, and this I carried. 
By a resolntion of the House, the parties in this afEair were sum- 
moned before a committee called to meet in a hi|^ by-comer of the 
capitol, reached by winding stairs. I was the first to arrive and 
stood alone by the stair, when Bossean appeared. Seeing me only, 
asy standing over him with the iron4ieaded cane, he could not ^ 
retreat withont exposing himself to a blow which would have 
broken his sknlL Standing stiQ, while in my power, he turned 
pale. I said, **1 have yon in my power, but I will not kill you." 
Kot a word further was spoken, and I give him credit for a frank 
relation of the circumstances that I did not use my power and 
advantage to take his life. Great as the provocation was, I have 
always been glad that, though he made one attack upon me, I did 
not imitate him, which I could have done with a deadly Uow, in 
safety, when alone. 

General Rousseau, leaving Congress, was appointed an officer in 
the regular army, by Fresident Johnson. While on duty in New 
Orleans, after two or three years' service, he died. I hear that he 
has a family living, and I would not mention rumors or facts as to 
his career which might be an uncharitable reflection on the unfor- 
tunate dead. While in New Orleans, I met an acquaintance who 
was with the general in his sickness, and learned that when near 
his end, he said he regretted the assault, for while I wounded his 
pride by severe words, he wished to live to make reparation by an 
apology, for I had spared his life. 

Fair debate without personalities is a practioe to be com- 
mended, however great the provocation to bitter retort. For many 
years I was thrown where there was sharp debate, and suspect 
myself of a bitterness, which I must charge to indignation toward 
a cruel pretender. Severe words should not be indulged except on 
the greatest provocation, is the lesson of an unhappy afi^r. I 
would be one in the role of peaoemakeis, who are on the best 
authority blessed. 
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Lincoln's War Cabinet — Salmon P. Chase — E<Iirhi M. Stanton — 
William M, Seward — Qemral and Freaident Grant, 

The Emancipation Cabinet I knew well — Mr. Chase, Mr. Soward, 
Mr. Bates of St, Louis, a quiet gf^ntleman of the old school; 
>[ontgomc;iy Blair, son of Francis P. l)lair, the eminent admirer 
and (Miloi^izer of General Jackson; Caleb B. Smith of Indiana, a 
speaker of ability and local fame ; and Mr. Stanton the War ifiu- 
ister. Abraham Tiincoln, of course, was the great figure who 
humorously descril)e.s liimself on duty, "Keeping his caV)inct in 
order and from quarreling." How little they had in common in 
native endowments, and even less in environment and birth, yet all 
favorable to the attainment of Avorld-wide renown. 

It was in 1861 that I first met the j)resident. Waiting, on his 
request, 1 took from the marble mantle a volume by Orpheus C. 
Kerr. It was a light, witty burlesque, and, while holding it in my 
hand, Mr. Lincoln said, "Don't judge your friend by that book of 
fun and romance. I read it when my brain is wearj', and I seek 
relief l)y diversion, w^iiich this jjromotes. I have hours of depres- 
sion, and I must be unbent. When a l)oy, the owner of a bow and 
arrow, 1 found one must let up on tlio bow if the arrow is to have 
force. Kead Kerr and then pity me chained here in the Mecca of 
office-seekers. You flaxen men with l)road faces are born with 
cheer, and don't know a cloud from a star. I am of another tem- 
perament. P>ut, drop the book, and if the country will get up as 
much fever in enlistments as there is strife for the offices, the 
rebel leaders will soon liave a collapse." 

Months later I called, and met liis salutation, "How is Iowa; 
with whom did you leave tliuse few sheep (a few thousand) in the 
•wild<'rness ?" "Not much, Mr. President, of sln plierd David's 
wilderne>s — all prairie. Will you please tell me, how did you 
know J. kept sheep 't " " I remember men by association, and know 
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you a tariff man and sheep owner by a picture of one of your flock, 
in the United States Agricultural report. It was his Satanic 
majesty, clipping the hog, that founded tlie old proverb, * Great 
ciy and little wool ' ; but the war demand should make you sheep- 
farmers very happy and patriotic." I soon passed to business, 
which was asking for the promotion of the gallant Eliott W. Rice 
to the rank of brigadier in the army, for heroic service. ** What 
does Stanton say?'' he asked. "Nothing, will not even look up 
the papers." " Yes, I know the cases like yours are hundreds, and 
it disturbs him, even my hint that we may move up the boys and 
encourage enlistments. It is a very delicate question. Don't be 
impatient, but jjet on the right side of a very good officer." On a 
second call, Mr. Lincoln anticij)ating me said. "Stanton was fairly 
mad on the sii'^'i,'c.stiou of promotion by civilians or memljers of 
Congress." My answer was. "I base my claim on the recommend- 
ations of superior officers in the held." "You get the facts," said 
he, "and quietly say the president hopes your request will be 
granted." When we next met I was accosted, "Have you not gone 
home yet ? T.et us walk ; I am weary and depresst^d by many 
things 1 cannot t.ilk alxmt." After a renewal of my argument in 
behalf of the fourtli district of Iowa, and jih-ading tlie g:illantry 
and number of her soldiers, he said, " I cannot attrmpt to make 
Stanton over at this stage. You will win, if patient." With a 
nod of doubt, he said with his hand on the knob of the White 
House door, "Have you a slip of paper?" And while resting 
against a column wrote : 

** Sir: Without an if or an and, let Colonel Eliott W. Rice be made a brigadier- 
generml in the United States army. 

"A. lAOOUi. 

" To £. M. Stastoh, Secretary of War." 

He took my hand with a parting good-by and said, " riei)ort, if 
necessary, from the War (^flicc." It is in sequel elsewhere, the 
successful issue in promotion by Mr. Stanton.* 

*From Colonel Byers' history, " loiwa in war timet." Hon. J. B. Otinnoll, 
on beinn elected to Congren* indnted tiiat the ii^allant Col. E. W. Kice, who had 
Im'i n i>r()iiiof r>(l for ;;al!:intry at Dotu'lson, 1k' iniulc :i lirij;a<lior-';»'neral. Mr. Stan- 
ton rufiuied to talk Willi civilians on the subject, lie would not permit interfer- 
ence with army aitpointmenti. ICr. Gfinnell still importuned, nrircd that Rlee 
dcffcrved this, Uiat all tht> otHcorsof his company approred it, wanted it, and that 
he, Grinnell, penonally had come to Washington to demand iW "17o use, alr»" 
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At another visit to the White House, in company with sereral 
low.ms, I called, urging the appointment of Soci-ctajy Chase as 
chief justice. Later, seeing Mr. Lincoln alone, he quizzed me 
with questions. "Are you sure the seat of a chief justice will 
not heighten rather than banish political ambition ? It ought to 
banish it} so high and honoiable a pla^e should satisfy and engross 
any American. Well, you are of good hope on the outside, but I 
must do thr right thing in this critical hour." 

Mr. Lincoln was met by the assassin in the theatre, and I 
think it was the need of relaxation more than the attractions of 
the stage that made him a witness of the best actors, though he 
was an ardent admirer of Shakespeare. I once said, "Mr. Presi- 
dent, I see that you with some of the rest of us were out last 
night." "Yes, and they said my coarse laugh was very audible. 
But what did you think, Grinnell, was the best thing there last 
night? I will tell you what convulsed me." Mr. Lincoln rose 
from his chair and stepped out from behind the table, struck an 
attitude, and raised his hand as if in holy horror, " Lord, how this 
world is given to lying." "We had some good war nows yester- 
day, " he continued, " and I was glad to unbend and laugh. The 



anvwerod the secretary, ''yoorcaM, sir, is like tliousands. What we want now is 
victories, not brijjadiers. Wo are in a crisis. I refuse, sir, to niako a promise even 
to cotuider the wish of a civilian at such a time. I am sorry. My dusk Ls loaded 
with InulneM ; I miut say good-mornlDg.'* A Moond call ended m alnnptly m the 
first. " No use in a civilian's talking to me on the subject, sir." " Neither can 1 
waive a civilian's rijxhts," added Mr. Grinnell. "Thon p^o to tlie president," said 
the secretary sharply. "That would be an offense; my regard for the Secretary 
of War woald nujEe that atop a last reaort." *' Get yoiur reqneat granted and I 
will resign," said Stanton angrily. Ono more trial, and Mr. Grinnell did see the 
president. After returning from a walk and liearing the full details as to Rice's 
strung endorsements, Lincoln asked for a bit of pai)er, leaned against one of the 
pUlara of the White Hoiue, and wrote, Withont an if or an and, let E. W. Bioe 
of low.i be made a brigadier-general. A. Linrolii." Tlit- bit of papt^r was liaiiilfd 
to the secretary. " I will resign," ho said, crushing the paper and to-vsing it into 
the waste basket. Mr. Grinnell was about to go. "Wait," said the secretary, 
emiling forfheflnt time in a month; **wait, ICr. Orlnnell; come orer and take 
dinner with me." Mr. Grinnell was compelled by engagonicnts to loavo tlie city 
at once, but shortly he was tendered the colonelcy of a regiment. Eliott W. Bioe 
was made a brigadier ; was later made brevet major-general and continued what 
he had always heenp a btave and competent officer, whose deeds added insler to the 
state. His commission, Iqr mistake, was made out in the name of hi.s brotln r, 
Samuel A. Rico ; but, as the latter was also being urged for promotion at anotiier 
part of the army, no harm was done. The brothers both got the stars thoy had 
earned, and both were popniar offloen, the elder faroCher giving his life fbr the 
eanee. 
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acting was good, and true to the case, according to my experiences, 
for each fellow tells his own story and smirches his rival." 

Mr. Lincoln was especially considerate of democrats, as I 
learned while calling with a complaint. There was in the Interior 
Department a constituent of mine, who was frequently insulted by 
a dej>artment clerk, a real rebel, and the more bold because he had 
a brother, a member of Congress, whom the Secretarj- would be 
slow to offend. As I opened my grievance, Mr. Lincoln laid his 
hand on my shoulder and said, Don't ask me to strike so low; I 
hare to do with those whom I despise, for we are at war. Demo> 
cratic aid we most have if possible, and I conciliate to avoid all 
firiction. There is General UcClemand, from my state, whom they 
say I nse better than a radical, and the deToteee of the dead Doug- 
lass I honor and praise often, as I would have promoted their chief 
had he lived. There is too mneh of miring war and party in the 
field, when real fighting out of the trenches would better suit the 
ease." I knew he was allnding to HcdeUan's imprudent advisory 
letter. 

General Fremont's proclamation was, as I had good oeeasion to 
know, a severe trial to Mr. Lincoln. On the opening of a budget 
of my grievances, he said, Don't mention them. I meet insults, 
standing between two fires, and the constant hham of anger. 
Why, not an hour ago, a woman, a lady of high Uood, came here, 
opening her case with mild expostulation, hut left in anger flannt- 
ing her handkerchief before my face, and saying, * Sir, the general 
will try titles with you. He'is a man and I am his wife.' I will 
tell yon before you guess. It was Jessie, the daughter of old Bul- 
lion, and how her eye flashed! Young man, forget your annoy- 
ances! They are only as fiearbites to mine. They are serious 
comedy, while I am in the focus of tragedy and fire. You folks 
np on the hill must aid me in placating those congenital demo- 
crats, whom we want to keep lighting for us if they wilL We 
must cuyly give rope if we have to make a short turn later. I 
remember, of the New York 'Barn-burners', it was charged that 
to get clear of the rats they burned the bam. We must put np 
with vermin intrusion, to save the bam. By the way, your Sena- 
tor Grimes, I met smiling. The navy is sending up such good 
news I was glad to see his cheer. The croakers are getting hoarse, 
the spies scarce, and the maligners well-known." 

These are a few of the treasured words by one whose grand 
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pOAition in histoiy requiies no disparagement of liis ootempoxaries 
and foraer political rivals, equal in aenrioe and ability if in a 
lower scale of action. The historians of the martyr have placed 
their god on a solitary pedestal, and there should- be 'no inference 
drawn from the frailties of a Seward, Chase and Stanton, that they 
had not grand parts in the drama of war and leconstruction. I 
think them safe, each on his own historic pedestal, and not to be 
clouded by the shadow of their chief. Our grief on his assassina- 
tion was deep beyond expression. For the first time in my life, on 
a bright Sabbath morning, I fainted on the porch of our pastor. 
Dr. Cochrane, on breaking the news of the assassination, and in an 
attempted public eulogy, my personal sorrow and gloom forbade 
audible and coherent expression. 

SALMON p. CHASE, 

the minister of finance, attained a fame kindred to that of the pres- 
ident I had every occasion to like him personally. He attended 
regularly the Congregational Chiirch in Washington, so long as I 
stood in the pulpit. He would bring his friends, and while by 
profession an Episcopalian and a nephew of Bishop Chase, lent his 
sympathies to the bold progressives of our ohtirch. On my leaving 
Washington he sent his regrets, with the hope that there would be 
a free and untrammeled church at the capital soon, and he cared 
little for the name. On my writing the State Bcpublican Address 
for Iowa, he sent me compliments while Governor of Ohio, which 
served to mitigate regrets that I left Washington under a cloud of 
suspicion because not loyal to slavery. He was a bold man as he 
stood undaunted in the Senate, a great lawyer as shown in his plea 
in the Van Zandt slave case. Fluent as a speaker he was not, nor 
did he interest the galleries as did Hale and Douglass. It was his 
directness and measured language which carried power, and gave 
confidence to his friends that he had an eminent future. Among 
the guardians of liberty in the Senate and at the social gatherings, 
he was a model genUeman, tall, rotund, comely, with a benign 
countenance and a broad btow. There was dignity in his deport- 
ment, and an air of gravity which forbade rudeness in his pres- 
ence, but not imposing undue restraint. If there was ever a better 
equipment temperament and natural endowment for a finance 
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minister, or a chief justice of a great court, that character I have 
not seen drawn. 

I know he was ambitions, for he asked me, as I complimented 
the national banking law, if I thought it would give him political 
favor in Iowa. « Yon will see that your cattle and your lands are 
to bring more money. Yon will find, if we can only have Tictories 
in the field, that in finance our policy and success will bring the 
enfoiced admiration of the world." When sitting in the secreta- 
ry's office, he said, ** Don't be afraid to talk frankly." Thereupon I 
mentioned Dr. Bailey's family as that of his friend, whom I hoped 
he would remember. « Certainly," said he, "and that son I will 
take care of to-day." 

Months later, under a bureau conspiracy to exalt favorites, and 
degrade men who cany a free lance, one of the clerks, a friend of 
mine, was about to receive a stab; and, on my calling to protest 
that that was one of the things not safe to be done, the secretaiy 
said, «I will take your advice, without knowing the details, for 
you are my friend." Afterward he thanked me for the advice, 
which was a prevention of a wrong. I knew more of him through 
Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, with whom he was often in consultation. 
They were wholly unlike, but of radical and advanced views. 
They compared notes as students of finance, and parted with the 
hope that McClellan would move, or Lincoln get mad. With arms 
folded, lips compressed, and firmly standing, I saw the man woi^ 
thy of the eulogies bestowed upon Keeker the Frenchman, and our 
idolized Hamilton; and during these years, whenever holding a 
bank-bill, with his benevolent face and broad brow engraved 
thereon, I have been moved to revere one who made enlistments 
easy, comforts for the soldiers possible, with victories for our arms. 
I am deaf to the insinuation that he was a marplot, if a seven 
critic of his chief. Hb radicalism cannot be judged fully, for his 
friends had no power to test it amidst civic strifes and military 
jealousies. 

But, 1^ is asked, did he not in later years disavow his earlier 
professions ? Ko. He was true to the freedmen; he was a friend 
of all the great constitutional amendments, silent when the shafts 
'from political rivals and detractors were hurled, and in tbe dis- 
charge of his duties as chief justice without bias, fear or weak- 
ness. "Did yon like his presiding at the Johnson impeachment 
trial?" I am asked. I r^jietted that he was against the impeach- 
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ment policy, and that he did not conceal his animus. It is posei- 
ble, as hie enemiee assert, that he believed the issue would call 
him into the presidential chair by the aid of democrats. It conld 
not. The leaders knew his early histoiy, and there was the record 
of a pure life without a scandal) and the poise of a great jurist. 
And so I leave my friend with the declaration of the late Justice 
Miller, "Democratic politics and presidential slate-makers had no 
use for him, for in my opinion he was incorruptible, and the great- 
est man that ever sat on the Supreme Bench.'' This was from a 
colleague with a dose intimacy of twenty years — a compliment 
for one who found the highest appreciation where best known. 

BDWIK M. STANTOK. 

• 

It was a popular belief in the war epoeh that to get a hearing 
with Stanton you must become a sycophant or win in a fight. His 
reputation for dispatch in business was no less the admiration of 
the war party than was his radicalism an offense to the bourbons, 
while some like Attorney-General Black, Mr. Cox and others, 
insinuated that he was disloyal in speech and a rebel at heart. 
On the contrary Senator Henry Wilson and his class were happy 
over his late loyal conversion, and pointed to acts that were giv- 
ing full proof of the wisdom of Mr. Lincoln's selection. 

Mr. Stanton, standing at his desk, short, broad, with smooth 
brow and long, dark beard nervously stroked, was a study. Two 
and sometimes three clerks were required, taking down directions 
and orders for business as the visitors came up in single file. 
Compliments and smiles were waived, while occasionally there 
would be an invitation to tarry in the next room after congressmen 
had found a hearing. The sequel to my conflict in a struggle in 
behalf of Colonel Bice's promotion was a most warm welcome, and 
I cannot deny the justice of others' experience, that he was gall to 
enemies, honey to friends. A bill had just passed which opened 
the way for a recast of officers and additional appointments in reg- 
ular service by Mr. Stanton. At an early day I was in the next 
room, but with the door ajar could hear the members, including 
my colleagues, asking for appointments. The reply would be 
<*No", or an evasion. After the crowd had passed, I appeared 
and said I had overheard and assumed it was no time to ask favors 
for my oonstitnents. His answer was, "Did I ever say anything 
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tmt yes, to yon, Bdre once? Wliat do yoa want? Colonel, take 
down Mr. Qrinnell's requests." They were Captain C. V. Gardner, 
to be captain in the regular army; George B. Hogan, paymaster; 
the grandson of Mr. Hawley of Ottumwa, cadet at large." Any* 
thing more ? " said Mr. Stanton ; "your requests shall be granted"; 
and the appointments were made. This will suffice in proof that 
time has found an estimate of one neither boor nor beast, bearing 
more than a load for Hercules. Pleasantly would he talk of 
Qnaker birth, and studying law with Senator Tappan of Ohio, and 
being as much of an abolitionist when a law-student as the Tap* 
pans of Kew York. Good news he was swift to impart, up to the 
line of official privacy, to his friends. He was not tardy in extol- 
ling favorites. Josej^ Holt, who ezpoeed the « Knights of the 
Golden Circle", had a good word from the war secretary. Matt 
Carpenter, senator from Wisconsin, was his fi^Torite in the legal 
profession for a specific case, for, said he, " He has dash, persist- 
ency and an heroic spirit, which captivates and wins like an astute 
genius." Of Heniy Ward Beecher he was very fond, saying, 
"Yaa see your friend and mine goes to Charleston when the old 
flag goes up on Sumpter again. I know you will like his going, 
for the public had made the choice without the formality of vot- 
ing. The first preacher of his time, the orator who subdued the 
British Lion, is the man to speak — one who honors the flag and 
honors his race." 

Such in dim outline was the iron man of the cabinet and the 
organizer of victories. That he was quick in temper, desperate in 
his hates,' there is abundant proof. He was a keen detector of 
shams and had the open heart of a lover in treatment of those true 
to their convictions and heroic and loyal in the field. . Success 
became an inflamin;:: passion, and timidity his aversion. "I have 
never despaired,-' said he, <<in the dark hours, nor do I allow 
myself to read the stabs of knaves and cowards, whom I have 
been compelled to place under the ban of condemnation. I have 
my days of depression and don't know how long I can endure it 
here." It is true his days after retirement were few, but he was 
not, as his enemies aver, a suicide. Doubtful acts are to be meas- 
ured by a call for desperate remedies. So will the honor of 
the great secretary be unchallenged by the biographer of the 
future* 
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WILLIAM H. SSWABP) QOTBBiraB OF HEW TOBK HT 1837. 

« 

Senator William H. Seward was from my boyhood romantieaOy 
admired; he was one of the idols of young men. He had been a 
leader, and while temporarily out of the public gaze was earning 
fame as an able patent lawyer, and otherwise, as in the great crim- 
inal railway oonspiracy by farmers in Miehigan. 

In 1846, the case of the colored man Freeman, who was the 
murderer of several persons in Auburn, Ifew York, brought out 
the astonishing resources of Ur. Seward, not less than bravery in 
defense of one whom all eieeiated, but whose brain was found, on 
post-mortem examination, to have suffered from an old injury. 
The defense set up was the famous one of *< moral insanity". In 
company with Mr. Wilder, a law student, I was a fortunate list- 
ener to his ,&ee o£^ talks in the evening, when relaxing after 
court hours. "Prince John" Van Buren was the attorney-general 
in prosecution, in regard to whom Mr. Seward said, he would art- 
fully draw out more law and opinions by doubts, than his habits 
and the industry of a genius could otherwise gain. All Mr. 
Seward's arguments and speeches bore the marks of close study 
and a fine mind in grasp of great themes. 

Natural gifts, culture, forecast as a statesman, persistence, prob- 
ity, with an honorable ambition, made him senator, and like the 
morning star of hope in the presidential race of 1860. The most 
unprepossessing figure in the chamber — thin, pale, eye-sunken, a 
retreating forehead hidden by a shock of dishevelled hair, voice 
high-keyed and almost repulsive, said to have been impaired by the 
use of snuff — this was the first impression of an actor, grand in 
rhetoric, learned, philosophic, undaimted, not only the oracle of a 
great state, but the prophetic voice of a nation. He takes the 
floor, clenching the chair with one hand — the other seldom 
raised — with the calmness of Plato and the spirit of Girondist, 
for a strictly impersonal speech enlivened neither by incident nor 
story. The page boys are hushed and fire-eaters pay the tribute of 
attention to one in whose manner there is the composure of a vic- 
tor and philosopher, the bold challenge of a deniaL 

Webster in cool derision styles the slavery agitation only a 
^'rulKHlub". Seward announces "an irrepressible conflict" — the 
talismanic truth of a great epoch. Union saviors ask his adher- 
ence to the constitution and an assent that^ "What the law makes 
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property is property." He can answer, "The law before which I 
bow is an emanation from the bosom of God." 

The Fugitive Slave Law claims his adherence. When gov- 
ernor, he scouted the perjury of Virginians and the alleg«'d comity 
due to slave claimants on free soil. Now must he become the 
agent of oi>pre8sion ? No — "I defy the mandate, and acc('j»t the 
penalties of treason." Thus in 18.50 lie struck the highest note in 
peaceful rebellion, and made the North unsafe gniuud for hunting 
escaped slaves. "There is a higher law than the Coustitution," 
was his plea. In vain he urged the impolicy of a statute sure to 
incur the odium of the world. 

Wliy not president? Mr. Seward led all candidates at Chi- 
cago in the support of the press and leading partisan, but there 
were wings to the party; all conservatives on the border liad a 
vote. Horace Greeley, since the formal dissolution of the lirm of 
Seward, Weed, Greeley & Co., had favored a Western man without 
political scars, anil Mr. Weed was the assuuied advocate of Mr. 
Seward's nomination, but had the voice of Jacob with the hand of 
Esau. I give a fact, whatever the conclusion. I was a delegate to 
Chicago, fully advi.sed of the part New York was to jday with her 
seventy votes and dramatic announcement of the train of cars to 
be loaded with all the devices and displays of art, and a sumpt- 
uous outfit, where Moses H. Grinnell and Governor E. D. Morgan 
were jointly commissariat and captain. 

Business calling me to New York, I was quite ready to be one 
of the party on the westward trip. When going East I called at 
Auburn and, as Mr. Seward was just leaving for New York, I 
became his company. To my inquiry as to tiie situation the 
answer was, <<The skies seem elear — Mr. Tburlow Weed I am to 
meet at Albany, and he will talk with you freely." Mr. Weed I 
quietly interviewed to farther strengthen my faith in Mr. Seward. 
My ardor was soon cooled — the ao-oalled alate-maker, a very War- 
wick in our politics, waa courteousi and seemed to be weighed 
down ill spirit <<I much dislike to haye Mr. Seward, the great 
man of the nation that he is, lean on me. Greeley is on a rampage, 
and an availability is the cry of the West. We must have the 
next president to save the country — our party took Taylor for 
victory, and the democrats won with Fierce, for there waa nothing 
known about him. Kow thia ia not for the public or even for 
your own delegation ; it la a grave queation whether the greateat 
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and most eonspieuouB man of the nation ia the best candidate to 
win. The Journal knows but one candidate, but aerious confiden- 
tial advice is another thing."* I always pitied Mr. Weed in his 
personal conflict — devotions vs, politicians. 

I returned from New York to my home alone rather than in 
the crowd as a guest of the Seward company, involving an allegi- 
ance which I could not avow liy my vote. Was Mr. Seward less 
in the esteem of his country, wounded in the house of his friends, 
afterward secretaiy of state and the optimistic yet great diplomat 
of the war era? Not to me. I saw him in 1850, calling on Mr. 
Heniy G. Bowen, the merclmnt that advertised that he had goods 
for sale, and not principles I further recall that he said the 
firm whom I honor had made a speech more courageous and wider- 
Spread than that made by any senator. If devotion is the meas- 
ure of the virtue of an idol, then the griefs for Mr, Seward were 
the sublimest of human tributes. I met Mr. Moses H. Griunell at 
the Tremont House, with his face covered, sighing audibly, "We 
are beaten," and his rnmpany were like him, only able to utter, 
"The greatest of Americans has gone down before treachery." 
Five years passed, the witness of service as secretary of state in 
the highest |)osition of honor. The maimed veteran, with fooe 
mutilated l)y the blows of a coward on tho fatal night of tlie assas- 
sination of Mr. Lincoln, I recall, and the offer of the Virginia rebel 
of fifty thousand dollars for his head. He makes a voyage of the 
world, to gain the homage of nations, and honors which politicians 
had denied at home, and ended a life of probity, with the career of 
a statesman having the vision of a seer and the soul of a patriot, 
in the rural seclusion of his home in Auburn, New York, in 1872, 
enjoying the loving ministries of his family and awakening a 
nation's grief. 

OBNBBAL OBAMT. 

The great soldier and president has found so many eulogists 
that I condense my acquaintance in an extract f lom a newspaper 



•It is said that Mr. .ScMvard ramo to doubt the loyalty of hl.s friend. Thoy 
were riding in Central I'urk, New York, iu pr^ence of the statue of Lincoln. 
Mr. Seward said, " Weed, if you had been true to me, I sliould have been on the 
pedestal." "WooMymptetetolM alive or deed, with fern lieed ia teeose op 
Hunt " was Weed's answor. 
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inteiTiew, and mj apgmaataxm of the patriot in passagea from a 
eology before the Gfand Aimj of the BepnUic^ at liis death: 

The following interesting reminiscences w«nlMOQ|||^t out in an fntarriew with 
Hon. J. B. GfiiuMU, wholuMW G«ii. GiaDtpenanaUj. In nfij to > ^ntrtioii, hd 
nid: 

"Hon. B. B. WiMbbnm, M. C. from Galena, bad nan to do wMi his gaining 

position for militaiiy and civil power than any person liTUiy, and oo resigning a 
cabin*'t jiosition a« S**rrrtarv of State had a distinsniishod c.ir*^»'r r\« iniiii^ter to Paris 
in the time of revolution and war ; yet for some reason not known to the pabiic, 
Orant, the protege, and Waafalmni, a political Warwick, were not in the last tan 
jaars in social and loving acoocd; tmt of the oecMions for this It la fio tinw totalk.*' 
Under what circumstance* did yon see General Grant 

** It will involve a little peraonalitj, and my neighbors and good fortune gare 
me opportvnitlee, and I will anawor: I fint met tlie geneial with a raqnest that ho 

riiould give James F. Wilson, now oar senator, a place in his eaUnot. He aaid I 

could talk with Mr. , but thrro was no need of any state or political exprewion. 

The second meeting was in the White House, after his inauguration, with this 
meaaage to him as he met me and we locked ont of the window, *I know Wilson 
has declined to go into the cabinet on the ground of poverty, but I have engaged 
that hoase ' (to which I pointed) ' on the square, as a friend and citizen of Inwa. and 
hope it will aid in meeting his objection, if not too late.' The reply was, ' I am 
rtry aofiy yon weio not here early thia morning. I eat my heart on liaTing yoor 
friend Wilson near me, but he declined three positions, and tho aeciataiy has just 
left for the Senate waiting for the names of cabinet sent lor eonflrmation. Too 
lato! too late! I regret to say.' 

** Until then I did not know ttiat mora than one plaoa had heen tendered, nor 

was I aware of all the diplomatic talk incident to the occa.Mon. 

"Tlif third occasion wa.s when the president was sigjiinj; ronimi'isions. and I 
was about to leave for Iowa. He said, ' You have not been in to sec me as I asked 
yon.' *Kok'Ifeplied,'4lio]aatthingyoa want ia more oompany, and hytha prern 
you can't please half who do come.* 'That Is true, and I shall \>f call- d a dull, 
slow politician. Iowa complains, I pteeome, and I want to know about soma 
things.' 

"At this point an artiat waa annoonoed, who was toocsUny » portrait, and waa 

ready for a sitting. * Come alonR,' .said the general. ' Wo can talk while T am the 
victim. It is one of the iMtnallie.s for notoriety that I would swop oft without a 
word.' ' Talk on,' said the artist, ' the more vivacity the better,' and Grant waa 
tho * silent man ' no longer. 

'"Grinnell, do you know what ynu had to do in bringing my troubles on? 
Washburn said, the other night, as we talked over political events, that you were 
the first mau in the balls of Congress that mentioned me as a possible candidate for 
prealdflnt, bntit waano real ktndaaii.' X ooold onlyanawar that, 'Whan Wa^ 
burn so often shouted General Grant, with a vrry emphatic broad, long a. that T 
was for the man who came out ahead, and did not care for his politics, and being 
iMMlgered by democrats to name bim, said amidst some applause, that it was thia 
honr Grant, and to apeak frankly, I waa afraid yoa would bo captoied by tiw demo> 
eratu ; .so very many I could name.' (The colloquy is in the Congressional Globe, 
and after near 20 years, I forget tho details). ' I have,' said the general, 'heard 
that before, as to tho fear of a democrat, if I had any politics, bat tho acare is all 
orar.' Tlien ha laoaehad off on honsa and Indiana, aaying, 'Bmy laoerratloa 
vaa doemed » pandiae and covelad Iqr while man, hat thay wtto aa a ivia ovaiw 
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rated; nol half as good soil as Illinois or Iowa. You are leaving Congress, what 
do yoo expect foom the edmiiilstnitioo?* * Nothing/ 1 answered. *Por near ten 
yeen I have been in state end national ^* i vice, end have a family and cares et 
homo, and you will not have places for all who want tticm.' ' I'on't you know 
that the senators have you in mind, and have asiied mo to wait/ etc., etc. ' It is 
news to me, and on my acoonnt there need be no delay. It I oan get favocs for 
friends, let mo be a dpber.' 

" The rest I will not mention, and would not this had it not b€<in said, when 
for the next term I was for Greeley, that I was offended, it not being tfue, as Sena- 
tor Harlan and many others know. 

" The fourth rac<'tinK was at Dea Moines, at the Army of the Tennessee mee^ 
ing, I think in 1874. Thrre was a grand greeting in the parlors <if tho Saveiy 
House, but I was not in tho house, remembering the active part in the Greeley 
eampaign, and that a Chicago pai>er had made me say harsh things of the general, 
never qwken, and that he asked an Iowa man what was the mntu>r with me when 
ho know no causo for my rourso, to gain this reply: ' GreoU-y had long been a par- 
ticular friend.' Still I am ashamed, not of my comjKuiy, poliUcaliy, at that time, 
nor of my words, bat that I distrasted and feared ooldneas fram one who met me 
half way across tiie reran with a cordiality that was marked by the company, and I 
confess was an embarrassment, nddrd to which was a compliment later to my din- 
ner speech on The Navy. Pardon this, but it was an incident which stamped the 
great hero as one of the most generous of mortals, and brings him near to my heart 
In grateful emotion. 

"I cannot help the conviction, that he would liave been a grander figure in 
history if president once, rather than a becx>ud or third term candidate. That I 
think was his private opinion, and of non-parlisans the world oyer. Still his life 
atands for coura^<-, Miiiplicity and iiutriotic devotion. No American liad such 
favor by circumst.iiicis in niilitury and civil life, and with one acclaim he will find 
honor with Washington, for ho was not venial, nor ooarso in speech. In later 
years he abjored profanity as ynlgar, strong dilnk as corrupting, and held implicit 
faith in the value of religion as divine, and our debt of gratitnde to a 
Sarioor he acknowledged." 



Towers are measured by their shadows, and the resounding crash tells of the 
fall of the majestic oak. Did ever the raven wing of mourning cost so dark and 
broad a shadow, or the fall off » mortal SMid so deep a righ aroond the world, as the 

deniisi- of Grant, lite natioti's idol? 

Soldiers of the Grand ^Irmy 1 You have peculiar pride in a comrade, and none 
shall chide yon for tears and a kinship in Idolatry to the worship of » God. Alex- 
ander, the Grecian warrior, moulded but six hundred thoIl^and men less than the 

army your great captain v;»iu|!ii'^1ic<l. The ItniTian Cir-^rir c louded his fame by the 
deslructiou of a million of men in conquest ; Grant commanded a Million for uuion^ 
with the genins of » solder and the heart of a peacemaker. Cheatest of tiie 
marked figures in mllitazy service were either slain for their ambition, a prey of 
corrupting vices, or escaped dying like a hermit, or banished to solitudes wliere 
only moauing winds and dashing waves voiced in sad refrain the shouts of con- 
quest, wliile it is left for yon to admire and monm one whose later life was a climax 
intliedlenee he won from foes; a world's applause, and the brave endnranco of 
dlscast", and the calmer, hold meetiui,' of tlie King of Terrors, from the mountain 
height where the weary spirit ascended to its home in the bosom of God. 
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I have pleasore in the recollection of voting in Congress the gold modal, and 
to create the nnk td Uenftwiani-gcueral, only held by Washington, for Qxant; yai 
language fails me in fit mentloil of the envious, cool maligneni of his fune» thOM 
carpet kiii;;hts and milit^iry !«hnms of doubtful Inynlty, fi iiruin;: tlic sctimimi and 
fliglit of eagles, while ni^y, hungry and of evil ouiou. We were regaled with 
■landen «peelfie tend dlBtinet aa the odon of the funed dty of Cologne, while oooh 
isdee were silent, and the ^reat soldier-president WM too busy and too great for an 
ahasement in denial. I, with thousands of his ]iarty, would not, did not, question 
his generalship, yet deemed hia administratiuu personal rather than broad — hia 
•Modatlons more TeindriTe than inspiring. We were ignorant tA the man. The 
reportBof his course texture as a mortal, profane speech and intemperate habits, 
had Tnad<' tin- cireuit of the world, with all tho gross, morbirl bepottings of false- 
hcKxi. I bow my head in confession of ignorance, and of an honest but unlair 
judgment of his personal worth, gladly to join in the praises of ckmds of witnesseSf 
to aver ho adorned those virtues in which he was held to be wanting, and emerged 
from the passing cloud to shine brighter, ;is do the lights of hoaven for temporary 
obscuration, and like a sun our hero will sliiue in the radiation of cardinal vixtaes 
tliroagb the ages. 

Confiding boldness was tlie key to miiror fimlts, and the grand solution and 
secret of supremo power. Character in tho soldier he read like an open bo*>k, and 
dared to trust. Generoiui in praise for corporal aa for captain ; cordial and gallant, 
letoming the sword of the vanqnished Lee, a new iMf was added to Ihe page of 
diivalry, and a character you search for vainly in tho Iliad ot Homer or in the 
annals of niodern warfare. Tho cautious have only lean virtue,"", and In war ar« 
allied to show, and sink with mediocrities. They are the old side-judges, wise 
only in their rtlenoe ; pnlpy and UAx in the slwde, hat clerer, pompous negations. 
This was not Grant in robust manhood. He feared neither petty thieves, the 
assas-sin's bullet, nor the rising fame of a ranking general. A silent tongue left 
hia fame to the candor of the world, and warm blood pulsated in his mission, leap- 
ing like a cataract rushing to Ihe ocean. like a Cromwell, he trosted a God "(o 
OOrer his head in the day of battle" — never planned for defeat, but for TicllMy* 
sounding the trumpet-call from Cairo to Hicliniond — forward! forward! 

My countryman, witli bold actors, God's contidiug agents, there may bo seem- 
ing errors, but they sre forgotten at the tomb, and it were as profane in their men- 
tion to-<lay, as the illu.sion of Wa.shington that Arnold was a patriot, or tiiat tfw 
traitorous luss of Jadas discredits the purity of the world's Savior. 



The world can add to its providential deliverers, Gustavus Adolphns. Wa5;li- 
ington, Cromwell and Moses, another wondrous personage luider the divinity that 
shapes national existence. What agonies for bis coming, in camp, amidst piiaon 
horrors, city mobs and wasting credit! I saw the General McClellan, skilled in 
entrenehment, and in grand parades. Into the face of the gallant Hwker I looked 
to discern tho dashing eye under too narrow a brow to gauge tho campaign. The 
band of Bnmslde we took in sorrow as be, with modest distrast, threw aside a 
commander's eomndssion. Who next? The voice of the great war minister and 
the wisdom of l.i!i< oln pointed to the hero of Donelson and Vick-nbur-j; l.ite an 
ohsctire clerk and poor w ood-chopper, naw to guide our destiny. He is u dull stUr 
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Aaai of ProHdeBM wlio dooi »dt sm tilm lield iMdc «ad In reserre for (be Uowt 
thst destroyed slwrarjtWD inned rebellion, colloflsal in malignant power, and tot 
ntem splendid atateanaaabipk on (h« daalb of tlie mar^ Itinooln by the — 1n*« 

ballet. 

W« were drifting like e dlamasted ihlp on the bfeekef*. Ylctotlee in the 
Wcet were oonnterbolenccHl by rebel raeoen in the East. Drafting was resisted, 

soldiers were discoiimKod. The great powtTK of tlic earth were in secret league 
witli our enemieii. itopudiation threatened the natioual credit. Oh! what gloomy 
forebodings of border warfare bteckened by pillage, tlie erimes of aanaslnatton, 
blondy insurrections and a race war, with tlie woes in epoeilyptie yialoin« "blood 
flowing to the liocses' bridles." 



The virtues and blessings oi peace can never be pictured but iu faintest out- 
line, In praise of our dead chieftain. A million soldiers returned to their families ; 
slavery dead; thirty-eight great states revolving like phmets, smoothly in their 
orbit, not twenty-eight weak in dissension and riraded for war. American, sig- 
nificant of imity, renown and power. A home where three per cent, bonds are at a 
premimn, as in the great money marts, our credit leading all natlona. Of a people 
rising from wealth in the sum of sixteen thousand millions of dollars in I860 to 
fifty thousand nnllitnis in 1KH5, and suri>ii'<siti<; in growth of poipalation in each 
post-bellum docodu every rival ; thu envy of uiouurclis. 

The ez-presldent becomes a guest of the nations. How responded and bore 
onr gnest ? In cultivation of fraternity which gave us fifteen millions by arbitration 
from England. Asking not for his rmnitry honor by prowess on the sea, nor a 
Standing army, rather one hundred millions annually to the families and soldiers 
sick and maimed by war. Oar firee chnrch and flree schools were held up as oar 
erown j V Is, with the fervor of an adTOcate. 

Thcrt' wa,H iinfohieil in later years a personal character more to be admired 
than a itublic career at home or abroad, lie was greater in poverty, and facing 
the storm of detraction, as he who roles his own spirit is greater than he who taketh 
a city. Then the knowledge of fatal disease brought no murmur. " Self-schooled, 
•elf-scanned, self-honored, self-secure." Mortals eoiil<! Dot add to his renown. 

Friends, behold tiiu silent, pale, great captain! lie him given testimony to 
the valne and divinity the Christian religion and bravely welconles his last 
enemy, the " King of Terrors ". Mightier than the famed slueld of Achille,s is his 
protector, bearing the loves of this world, and awaiting the welcome of jmtriots and 
comrades, Lincoln, liawiins, Reynolds, McPherson, Thomas, and a cloud of gallant 
spirits passed beftwe. The glow of the camp Hre is dimmed in tiie brightness of 
the coming of the great rl, livcrer for whom the lips move, and the voice breaks 
forth in praise. That spirit invincible on earth, is at rest in a higher rej^m — it is 
the peace of God. 



WHAT CAME? 




CHAPTEE XIIL 



Thaddeut Stevens — Schuyler Cclfax — John A. Logan^QratM 
Brown — David Davis — Heyinj S. Foote — Jeffenon Dav%9 — 
Qmi. WinJUld Soott — JSTenvy Clay — Daniel Webeter. 

THADDBU8 8TKVBIIB* 

It is TUiTuroal for men of mark to obtain their just rank while ' 
living. Moitnaiy seryice is fittingly sympathetic^ adulate n ; bat 
stirring, fierce partisans mould events which ooDspize to delay a 
just verdict long after the death of the actor. 

Since the death of Thaddeus Stevens there has been ample time 
to temper the praise of ardent admirers, and to blunt the shafts of 
enemies. Having enjoyed the favor of his friendship, and rare 
opportunities to know him in the national House of Representa- 
tives during the late war, I attempt with the admiration of a 
friend to compress ample material for a volume into this article in 
vindication and illustration of a great character. 

Did not our last quarter of a century, fruitful of forces, pro- 
duce one great American commoner ? The British House of Com- 
mons may represent our House of BepresentatireSy from which 
only a leader in alliance with popular measures, an American com* 
moner, may spring. Mr. Blaine in his eulogy on Garfi<'M Ix fore 
Congress, so justly praised, cites three parliamentary leaders, Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Douglass and Thaddeus Stevens. Generosity to one of 
anntliiT political school, it is fair to infer, moved to the naming. 

H» trraduated at Dartmouth College, New Hampshire, not far 
from ]iis home, and was soon engaged as a teacher in the Academy 
at York, Pennsylvania, for whicli position his discipline, clear per- 
ception and enthusiasm made him of service in giving impetus to 
many students, later conspicuous and able in the higher pursuits 
of life. No one liad a higher contempt for the exploits of a mere 
genius or tlie profundity of mere impromptu speeches, which had a 
preface in boast of ignorance of books. 
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A mind trained by thought, sereie stndy and wide readings 
made him invincible in debate. Taking oridence in trials of great 
importance, he rarely made notes; for his memory was tenaoiousi 
nor was he ever confused with a manuscript, save in the preparar 
tion of state papers and the drafting of bills. Having derived so 
much aid from a classical education, he was the friend of the col- 
lege and patron of poor students, struggling and weary on the road 
he had traveled. 

In person the Commoner had a shrug to the shoulders that sug- 
gested a push of the head from a graceful position. The club-foot 
forbade facile locomotion and dwarfed the whole man save brain 
and imprisoned vivacity. He had an ambition at war with the 
restraints of sedentary life; business was rest, and fox-hounds a 
diversion in the chase of a bold rider. That head, in later life, 
covered by a sandy wig, was a study — wide and bulging above 
the ears, high in front, prominent above the eyes, which were deep 
set and radiant. The facial muscles were strong, and a broad chin 
sent up lips, the lower projecting, that were an index of a character 
determined in repose, and to be dreaded for their uses in those con- 
tests where giants drew upon every weapon at command. 

With humorous reply he would say. My organism is not favor- 
able to retreat, and must leave to my friends the honors to be 
won by the arts of locomotion backward. There was no native 
melody in voice ; it was on a high key, capable of winging sarcasm 
and scorn with stinging effect on a venturesome opponent. To a 
critic of legislators there was galling autocracy in his leadership, 
and a verdant legislator would seek by artful attack to question 
the veteran's right to lead; but there is no record of a second 
attempt by the same person. «I hope,^' said he, "I may be cred- 
ited with virtuous silence on this occasion; let the wounds made 
by the gallant foe, wide, gaping, plead my cause "; which conveyed 
sarcasm effective above any formal reply; still there was alertness 
in a question of motives or war policy, and always a victor who 
left the impression of a courageous, learned and adroit leader of 
men in the seas of strife. 

Legislative tricks were his great aversion, and justice and full 
credit to his adversary was his shield in the forum of debate. 
This called for compliments, and led him to ask an opponent if it 
were not a better policy **to proceed with arguments, if he had 
any, rather than sickening his chosen victim with honey*'. Fail- 
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ing to vote, or quf^stioning a majority edict, brooght such glee to 
democrats that in the midst of the plaudits for a brave man, he 
shouted, «I can stand reproaches, bat the praise you bestow has an 
offensiye odor." 

Petty ]x)ints were his great aversion, holding that the smaUest 
of mortals were equal to an objection or a technicality j and order- 
sticUers were the least reliable when true men were in demand. 
"There was an hoar lost in a wrangle over order and the mannal 
which a school-boy of common sense might have settled, I hear, 
bat I slept in blissful ignorance and am ready for business if the 
skirmishers will allow it" 

Contested election cases were treated as a side show, settled as 
a role by the political complexion of the jury, bat so often had he 
broken from party moorings that fervent apjieals were made for 
help. "No, no — I cannot speak, when we come to Tote." 
<<6nt," said the pleader, "he is a sconndrel/' <<They say the 
other is," was the rej^ly, <*and I mast know which is worse. Don't 
ooant me where I judge yon have more than a legal quorum." 

He was a trusted guide in storms, which neither pacific policy 
nor compromise could avert; a constructionist and blender of a 
nation, riven by sectional strife and the crime of slavery. Clay, 
with the rarest endowment of an orator, dosed his grand life in 
tender, yet unavailing persuasion. Douglass piloted the party ship 
on a rock, "squatter sovereignty," and was only kindly spared to 
counsel loyalty to the flag before his lamented death. In nature 
the "triumvirate" had little in common save obscurity of birth« 
Their providential mission, too, was unlike; the times determining 
for the earlier sages the role of conciliation in the way to the pres- 
idency, while eternal right and the subjugation of traitors was the 
absorbing thought of Stevens, regardless of smiles or frowns. 
Thus it was that he was fitted by education, converse with men 
and undaunted courage, to spring to the front by the only divine 
right known to man, when rebels were confronted in speech, 
national credit maintained, amidst the clamor of party aspirants 
and untold wastes in war. Hence he was for many years a trusted 
leader holding without a peer supreme control in the republic. 

The eccentricity, brusque manner and witty sayings of Mr. 
Stevens enveloped his character in a cloud of prejudice and made 
his name a conduit, for years, of doubtful story and legend; 
because of which he is to-day judged at a disadvantage. To be 
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spocifif, he was tliouglit to be wantiiii^ in rcfnieinent ; coarse, a 
stranger to generous emotion, malignaut without reverence, infidel 
and blasphemons. • 

Tliese are alleg^ations, alike unjust and cruel in the lijjjht of the 
late and early liistory of th(> ]K»or orjilian cinli-footed boy. Mr. 
Stevens, witli filial devotion luude uu annual jourTicy of hundreds 
of miles to his nati\ (' Vermont to comfort and support the mother 
of whom he said: " It is the threat joy of my life to be able to give 
to my mother a well-stocked farm, and an occasional bright gold 
piece whirh she loved to deposit in the contribution of the Baptist 
church which she attended. She worked day and nigiit to educate 
me, for T was feeble and lame in my youth. I tried to pay her 
afterward, but the debt of a child to his mother is one of the debts 
we can never re{)ay." 

The child was father to the man, and one of the la.st acts of his 
life was making provisions in his will whereby the sexton was "to 
keep his mother's grave in good order and plant roses and other 
cheerful flowers at the corner of said grave eveiy sjn-ing". A 
bequest was ;ilso made of one thousand dollars toward the estab- 
lishment i»f a Baptist church to which his mother belonged, near 
the old hiime, and with this reason: ''I do tliis out of respect to 
the memory of my mother to whom T owe what litth^ of prosperity 
I have had on rarth, which, small as it is, I desire most em])hatic- 
ally to acknowledge," This is an index to a character of delicate 
sensibility. Of Ids limited means he ]>ai<] a surgeon for restoring 
a poor lame boy to soundness, an act wliich otTcred so much pleas- 
ure tiiat he enjoined the doctor to treat any ])oor, ilciormed, disa- 
bled boy whom he should meet, at his expense. On a reverse in 
business partial friends pro})osed a gift of one hundred thousand 
dollars — a gift delicately declined in further proof of a sensitive, 
rather than of a s(u did nature. 

Women, notably the Sisters of Charity, were the largest dispens- 
ers of his chariti«'s. whose abundance was known only by the ]ioor 
and their Maker. I'li'dges were often made when money ^\ as not 
at hand. An incident is given by an irreverent friend without a 
pei-sonal guarantee of its authenticity. It is the story of gain of 
money at a game of (diance. When nearing the capitol the party 
was accosted by the ladies holding liis pledges, whom he surprised 
with a roll of bills, saying with a smile, *'God moves in a myste- 
rious way his wonders to perform." 
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Never marrying, his bachelorship, like that of President Bu- 
chanan, was the occasion of many a comment, but often cruel, for 
there is a story of delicate sensitiveness to the allurements of love 
and beauty which has more than a tinge of sad, youthful romance. 
It is of a death that brooded over him with raven wing. The ideal 
beautiful girl at his early home was ignorant of his emotions, and 
passing to and returning from tbe boarding-school found only a 
formal greeting from him, so great was the disparity in their con- 
ditions — hers of affluence, his of poverty ; thus be withheld marked 
attentions, and hesitated to proffer bis hand until he should have 
gained a name to reflect honor upon a bride. He retained the 
secret, and at length disclosed it, only too late, to the ideal of bis 
heart, who, to his great grief was pledged to another, and who 
removed to the old ^ne State, where his earliest and latest love 
found a grave. 

The policy of confiscation brought upon him the charge of a 
Ttndietlve spirit. It was this political measure of which Mr. Hor- 
ace Greeley designated Kr. Stevens as the author in his Bichmond 
speech of 1867, in conferring a warm compliment upon him as the 
leader of his party. Congress had sanctioned the law supported 
by precedent and the authority of eminent publicists ; and it is not. 
denied the measure was pressed with vehemence as a policy prom' 
ising land to the slaves which would bind them more firmly to the 
Union. 

Abduction and even his assassination had been planned by ene- 
mies at the capitol, the former only averted on a certain occasion 
by the threat of sure death in the city suburbs if the hireling did 
not halt and return. Andrew Johnson, in a public speech, had des- 
ignated Wendell Phillips, Sumner and Stevens as fit for a gibbet 
In face of all Mr. Stevens hesitated to frame articles of impeach- 
ment lest he should be judged vindictive. 

The Hon. Mr. Julian in his Political BeooUections'', says: 
«The profane words of Mr. Stevens, always the central figure of 
the House, were frequently carried on the shafte of his wit and 
lost in the laughter they provoked." Facte will discredit this 
judgment, giving another tone and hue to current stories. On a 
recess in the House Kr. addressed Mr. Stevens with an oath- 
laden tongue, to find only a cold greeting: "I hate to be 
addressed with such blaspliemy as <by G — d', eto. I deny that I 
am proftoe, and for years have held it vulgar, but I do say 'damn'. 
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for the proYOoations axe great. It is war time ; but the ooimsels of 
my childhood will not allow me the use of a blasphemous word." 

The great Commoner, if not a saint, was far from an infidel 

Mr. was introduced, who said: '<Mr. Stevens, I belioTe I 

have the honor of your company as a Free Thinker." Yes," was 
the reply, " rather free until I submit to your dogma, if you have 
one. My mother was a soft-shell Baptist, a reputable thinker in 
her time, and, as I remember, held the Ten Commandments good 
law and the Sermon on the Mount as orthodox. I am one of her 
poor disciples; good morning, sir." In derision of a speaker he 
said: «How he hugs the delusion of no hereafter; he would write 
God with a little *g\ but don't criticise brutal ideas if he has a 
brute's end to match." 

The notorious inebriation of Andrew Johnson brought up Mr. 
Stevens' opposition to the use of alcoholic drinks. **! became ter- 
ror stricken," he says, **on the death of my particular friend, who 
found his way, inebriated, to his home but died in the hallway, 
unable to find the way to his room. Thereupon I demolished 
every keg and bottle of liquor in my cellar. We were in the 
whirlpool together thirty years ago when I made the short turn. 
At the national temperance meeting in the capitol I sent over my 
adherence by Mr. Dodge, and I am complimented, as I see by the 
paper, that my declaration brought out applause. I vote for a 
Mohammedan against drunkenness before an orthodox Christian 
liquor dealer. Slavery's twin — the dram shop — will stir th& 
nation next. They come so near to me that I am saddened to 
think of them." 

I oould quote many of his memorable sayings, public and pri- 
vate; but none are more eloquent than his choice of burial-place. 
It was sympathy for the poor victims of prejudice, which led to 
the characterization of the exclusion of the colored race from the 
cemetery as an impious act To strike impressively at this vulgar 
inhibition, he chose a new spot without the odious restriction as 
his place of burial, with this protest to be read on his tombstone 
until time's ef&uiing fingers have abolished his name from marble: 
"I repose in this quiet and secluded spot, not from any natural 
preference for solitude, but finding other cemeteries limited by 
charter rules as to race, I have chosen it that I might be enabled 
to illustrate in my death the principles which I have advocated 
throng a long life — equality of man before his creator." 
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8CHUYLEK COLFAX. 

This statesman I have briefly mentioned in Chapter TX., but it 
"would be unjust to his memory not to speak more fully of him. 
iielore liis death, we met in Denver, where his sister resides, and a 
more jocund spirit could liardly dwell in manhood, with a rose on 
the full clieek and the elastic step of youth. His devotion to the 
fortunes of Blaine was not iiiorc intense than a conviction that 
he would )>e elected and astonish the world with a brilliant 
administration. 

In the year 18C3, Colfax was the favorite of the nation, win- 
ning fame as an editor in the West, reclaiming a congressional dis- 
trict, and becominjj; well-known as chairman of the committee on 
])<)st otKces and post roads — alert, incisive in speech, broad in 
policy; a parliamentarian, and upheld by President Lincoln, and 
Greeley, of the Tinbune. There was no secret in his elevation to 
the speaker's chair. Favor to Towa was so marked as to occasion 
remark if not provoke jealousy. Diplomacy in securing positions 
on committees is that of which the great public are but little 
aware. ^\ e were five new members, and but one — James F. Wil- 
son ^ — knew of service, and that at the foot of the judiciary com- 
mittee, and by good fortune those once In fore liim were not of 
this Coni^ress, yet a score of "great lawyers'' loomed up for chair- 
man and Wilson was to be jumj)ed. Colfax was seen, and Wilson 
presided in war time and reconstruction over the great committee 
of ( 'ongrcss. Did the speaker ever forget Iowa and her now dele- 
gation? Price was made chairman of the Union Pac iliu Railway 
committee, Kasson was on ways and means. Later, Allison, Hub- 
bard and the writer were well placed, the latter surprised by pro- 
motion to the places made vacant liy the death of Owen Lovejoy. 
It was a feeble return for favor to Iowa tliat I made, indicating 
Colfax as the name for the prosperous health resort near us. A 
sister with her family caiue to Jasper county, as farmers, on his 
advice, and when the husband and father, a mail agent, wiis kept 
from degradation V»y the humane perception and acts of that most 
able and exemplary gentleman and jurist, Judge Love, who would 
not ask "an insane man to plead in his court", a new bond of 
attachment was formed, never sundered but strengthened by a 
hundred welcomes on our soil as orator and eulogist of Lincoln. 

By whom did he rise but by himself — an expert journalist. 
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adventurous overland staj^e tourist to the Pafifio roast, temperate, 
dashing and ehivalrous in delmte. He was by nature vivacious, 
and had cultivated tlie arts of magnetism, which availed him in 
gaining place near abler men, luit lacking his tact and industry. 
Law he had never studied, nor could he have ])asscd a prescrilied 
civil service examination for a clerkshi]), but men lie read and 
mea.sured with such precision that he never bbindered as an Indi- 
ana politician. He avoided a contiiet in Congress with his superi- 
ors in del)ate; was ;iu apt prompter to tlu^ abaslieil new meml>er, so 
that when tlie time arrived for a speaker's campaign the press was 
in linr> of service, and cohorts, all loyal, moved at the command of 
their captain. 

Tn the stormiest periods of our national history he dicided 
great questions in the House and in the Senate witli ]>romptness 
and clear perception, winning the favor ^f extremest partisan foes 
as a mod(d ]i;irliamentarian. 

The secrets of his lapse into ]»rivate life were two: a modest 
letter while vice-president that he was not a candidate for re-elec- 
tion, and, though so far reconsidered that his name was used, 
Henry AVilson gained the honor after a sliarp contest and by a few 
votes. This was no damper to a gi iieruus sj)irit, nor did it lose 
him j)restige or favor as a worthy and astute leader. 

The Credit Mobilier scandal, like a tcmj)cst in the forest that 
bears down the tallest trees, struck some of the first of our public 
servants as with the breath of a political siroceo, and among the 
number was Colfax, in proof that detraction like death "loves a 
shining mark". Oakes Ames, who parctded out the stock to 
friends at a cash value, was arraigned for seidiing to corrupt by 
the sale of tliousands of dollars wortli of this [)ro|)erty to eleven 
memlx'rs of Congress. There was a morbid thirst for scandal, and 
a victim, as in the days of Pontius Pilate, was demanded and two 
were found worthy of expulsion. Amt^s, who had sacrificed a 
collossal fortuiu! —millions to join the two oceans by iron rail, and 
had "become poor, and James Brooks of New York, a veteran editor, 
congressman and orator for democracy, were e.\])(dled — Ames to 
die of a broken heait because of injustice, and 1 hooks later, never 
recovering from the hasty verdict which clouded a brilliant career. 

In the sequel there has been a revolution in jjublie o[)inion in 
regard to Oakes Ames' motives, as evinced by the unanimous 
request of every senator and representative in the late General 
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Assembly of Massaclmsetts, together with that of thousands of our 
most eminent citizens of all parties, that Congress should erase 
their resolution of censure. 

Colfax, who was all('t;(Ml by the testimony of Ames to have 
profited by the stock held in the sum of one thousand dollars, 
made a denial, but being out of oflBce, there was no formal verdict 
in the case. Colfax's denial, with explanations and strong corrob- 
orating facts in his favor, were held as conclusive evidence of his 
integrity, by friends. The act of holding stock was no longer 
deenifd a wrong, for accepting bribes was not charged, but it was a 
denial which involved a contradiction of Ames' book and verbal 
testimony. This is a brief historic record, which outlines facts 
leading to the conviction that a confiding tnist and not a timid dis- 
trust would have saved a great character from j)olitical expatria- 
tion from the cnuiK ils of stutcsmen. There is left but a charitable 
construction to be on the deeds of both, involved in this con- 
troversy — a mistake by each in the multiplicity of vexatious cases, 
rather than an untruth, which, unconiessed, no matter of charity 
can cover. 

This Colfax said and could aibud to say: "I seek no politic^il 
recoj^iiitii and ask neither jtarty nor friends to bear this load of 
scandal. It is my aim to cultivate a cheerful teni])er, and prove 
that I have not been unworthy of the honors received at the hands 
of my countrymen." So I remember his words, which were in 
accord with a life, cliaritable to the unfortunate and to enemies, 
radiant in words and deeds, to outlive one of the incidents to noto- 
riety and fame. The severest wintrj- bhists did not prevent the 
gatliering from far and near of multitudes on the sad funeral occa- 
sion at South Bend, over which city sorrow brooded. 

The life of Schuyler Colfax was a personal protest against 
grossness, profanity, intemperance and infidelity ; a shining exam- 
ple of filial devotion, of industry, political sagacity, generous 
impulse and consummate generalship. 

O&ATZ BBOWN. 

He was caricatured as a tag on the coat-tail of the great editor, 
Greeley. And what are the facts? Gratz Brown was of a fine 
j^imily. He was a student, a graduate with high honors. Then 
lie electrified the nation as a member of the Legislature of Mis* 
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8ouri, when about thirty years of age, with eloquent and earliest 
philippics against slavery. Tlie great Thomas H. Ik'ntun said to 
me in 1853, in St. Luuis, that Brown was a doomed man, either to 
die by rutlianiam or become a conspicuous actor. Soutliorn people 
remember his career as a writer for freedom. At the breaking out 
of the war he was commissioned an officer; then he became a 
trusted friend of Lincoln, arm in arm with General Frank V. Blair, 
a cousin; then governor, later United States senator, it is true 
depressed with poor health but self-poised, a statesman of thought 
and courage. 

On one occasion Senator Grimes said: "Gratz Br^ n has the 
floor for a speech, and lie is Tu vcr coniraon, but worth hearing; 
origimU us a student of affairs.'' Then he was a candidate on the 
Liberal ticket for vice-president with Greeley in 1872, a place he 
did not seek, but did aspire to tlie first place, supported by warm 
|x>rsomil friendships. How absurd that he went out of sight by 
that hireling, rude, professional Nast! I saw him in the cam- 
paign, and know he was calm, cheerful, yet not confident of suc- 
cess after tokens of tteacher}' l)y the southern wing of the party. 
Pictures, or jealousy, or defeat, never disturbed one so gallant, 
who wore all his many honors with Christian modesty and 
forgiveness for enemies; a trroat favorite where best known, in the 
circle of the literary; besides, a real hero on his own soil in 
drauneiatii t) of a slave system where he was cradled. A wonder- 
ful intellect sank in a frail tiibernacle, after a grapple with great 
questions and high official stations held without a hint of dishonor. 

A solution of his quiet retirement behind the political curtain 
is found not in caricature or defeat, but rather from excessive 
stimulation for a time ; the bane of sueli a ^'onins often; a habit 
he overcame to become a champion of sobriety and the cheerful 
citizen, attracted by an endeared family, rather than the allure- 
ments of politics, until he was suddenly r ailed hence. In the roll- 
call of pioneers and champions of freedom, there may be no peer 
to the magisterial Benton of Missouri save Gratz Brown, who car- 
ried the lance of a knight, never consulting political weather, nor 
relying on adepts in caucus '•round-ups". Numbers did not abash 
him. and it is cruel calumny that he was angered by derision, or a 
stolid misanthrope. The verdict of the gods would be (if as of 
old in judgment) — a man wlio abjured sordid maxims in the road 
to fame^ evinced the brain of a statesmau, the courage of a soldier^ 
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and sounded the bugle call of emancipation on slave soil amidst 
howlin<:; mobs, the jeeis of aa apostate clergy and bold threats of 
assassins. 

DAVID DAVIS. 

Many in Iowa were in sorrow when Illinois laid away in sepul- 
ture at lUooniington an eminent jurist, statesman and devoted 
friend. Those who knew him best, the Weldons, Funks, F'ells, 
and pioneers of forty years ago, were the saddest moiirnors. Rob- 
crt Lincoln was chief pall-lx'arer, the sou of the martyr, in a sad, 
reciprocal service, recalling' anew the favor which made the jurist 
a justi(;(^ of our great court, and the honored executor of the great 
emancipation. 

I came to know Mr. Davis in business, as an Iowa land owner 
twenty-tive years ago, and to h am that his estate, near the town 
of Newton, came, like many otlier tracts, as a retainer, but an inci- 
dent in Ins profession, which nursed a love for tlie soil, and made 
him the favorite of agriculturists and the largest ])ossessor of real- 
ity in the region, if not attiueut above all our pioneer land owners 
— a farmer rather than a speculator. 

There was nothing strange in his political ambition, nor was 
there one repellant feature in methods or leadership. He desired 
the nomination for the presidency in 1872, which was given to Mr. 
Orccley. He was an ornament to the bench, and not less a favor- 
ite with the patriotic masses than with those of the class of the 
late J. M. Walker, of tlie C, H. & Q. Kailway, whose ardor was so 
great that on tlie way to Cincinnati he avowed to me it would be a 
pleasure to make tlie journey on foot to the Queen City if neces- 
sary to secure the nomination of a liberal sure to sweep the coun- 
try. Mr. Greeley, I know, preferred Davis' nomination to his own, 
but the candidacy of Senator Trumbull was active and fatal to Mr. 
Davis. 1 mentioned his probable presidential nomination later, to 
which he replied: "It is idle to use my name. The labor party 
nomination hiis given me no absolute strength. Once I had 
expectations, perhaps desire, as a libei-al, and that was my time if 
ever, but despite devoted friends it was not to be." The head- 
lands of later political history are well known. Democrats and 
independents made him senator. The repute for judicial integrity 
made him a member of the presidential commission^ but a high 
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sense of honor forbade a service which jiartisans still hold cost Til- 
den the presidency, and then followed a culminated honor in the 
selection of acting vice-president hy the lepublican senatois with 
whom he was often in opposition. 

Mr. Ccmkling had made a thrust at a senafcorial '<fence rider 
with doubtful proclivities "i which called forth a reply, at once a 
model in diction and with candor and emotion to make the impress 
of a patriot and fix his station among statesman, even beyond tem- 
poraiy obscuration. It was at the old National Hotel at Washing- 
ton that he won by simplicity and cordiality the masses. There 
he occupied the rooms vacated in death by his political idol, Heuiy 
Clay, whom he resembled in nothing save in political aspiiation 
and &ilure to reach the goal. Party exactions were too great for 
the gallant leader, and independents were but blindly-led cohorts 
fatal to Davis, who trusted in conservative methods and timid 
counsels. 

The deceased in presence was colossal ; twice the weight of an 
average senator, causing him to be sensitive to caricature and fre- 
quent mention of abnormal size. In the broad face and cheeiy 
countenance, coupled with a hearty welcome, there was an attrac- 
tion which held friends as by hooks of steel. In his person, his- 
tory and achievements, there is a refutation of common opinions 
which limit such endorsements to mediocrity. Tried by the asso- 
ciates of eminence and many stern conflicts, he must be placed 
higher in the world's esteem by the lapse of time. 

JOHK A. LOOAV. 

Americans should be drawn toward this statesman-soldier, 
especially in view of his politit al environment in the Egypt of the 
Korth, where he was surrounded by the peculiar allurements of a 
dominant power in his early manhood, but from which he broke 
away to recast of opinions. He became as bold for the right in 
later years as he was subservient in youth to the baser intolerant 
party edicts. 

"Dirty Logan" was the earned title of the champion of Illinois 
black-laws. His eye was not opened to the degrading exactions of 
the slave-power, until Douglass had in the name of friends been 
betrayedi and fire eater s in speech blossomed into open traitors to 
the flag. 
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He was a soldier — the Yictim of a lurking 8ii8piei<m 1]j radi- 
cals, while touched by the poisonous V»reath of old comrades, jeer- 
ing him; but he was not reached by flattery nor allured by bribes. 
Using his own language ten years after the war — "I was left to 
figlit my way to confidence, and tlie post of danger was welcome— 
whilf^ silent and calm under provoking injustice in the field." 

Time became his vindicator as a soldier, and im|>artial history 
will ever associate his name with the first honored civilian-general 
of the war. A viol«Mit temi)er, coupled with ambition, could but 
alienate sonio. and retarii his career. Cautious generals sneered at 
his rank, and tiie press was cruel in criticism, and matle much of 
the rhetoi i( of one not fortunate in enjoying the early culture of 
the schools. Still, he was apt in story, bold in fit^-nres, merciless in 
invective. I bought his book on the KcVicllion, which I j)raised as 
libci-al and trustworthy though I knew that I hatl found no flattery. 

In his pei son lie could have been taken for a Spanish prince, 
and no nn au compliment. He had a dark, keen eye, firm-knit 
Iraiiie ami jiroud tread. Did he, in the Mexican war, seek the 
bubble reputation at the cannon's month ? He was fair to bis 
foes. Too generous was he not to credit his foe in battle with a 
devotion that showed the stuff for real heroes. 

We met socially at the Yellowstone Park, and I loved the man 
more the nearer an approach. Indulging in severe judgments of 
men and compeers, his loves were stroTig. Without pretence, or 
delense of inconstancy as a church member, he carried a confid- 
ing trust in man's immortal Cajftain and Guide. But ''he w;is 
ambitious, and a political slate-maker ! " Grant all, and liis ambi- 
tion was legitimate and open, and it was the presence of rivals less 
open that ma<le his acts, and the choice of confiding friends, a 
necessity. There was neither the taint of duplicity, nor of venal- 
ity, though he was often depressed in want of the sinews of a 
political campaign. 

It might have been vanity, yet there was no concealment that 
ho might, heading the presidential ticket in 1881, have been 
elected, and an impression prevailed that the soldiers, and Illinois 
with emphasis, would make him the leader in 1888 ; but suddenly 
he was called to join the majority beyond the realm of politics. 
He leaves the "Great Conspiracy a volume of facts and bold 
losopliy, as a rich legacy to his countrymen, yet not ot equal vidue 
to his personal career as a soldier and friend. 
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HEJNBY 8. FOOTE AMD JEFFKBSOK DATIS. 

Long ago, from my gallery scat, I made a study of the Missis- 
sippi senato rs, Henry S. Foote and Jefferson Davis. What they 
had in conunon beyond professed hate of free soilers it was not 
easy to discern. Foote was a dark-f;i(red, baldheaded man, reputed 
in the streets to have blood that suspiciously tinged his skin under 
tlie eye where you loe.ate the Crou -foot. Whetlier the Indian or 
the African color, they will say, ''Let him soar, for he is a gor- 
geous Southern orator." He was })eri])atetic and merry as a page 
boy. "NVitli all his Idustor and dramatic beatings over tlie place 
where a heart is sup})osed to be located, the fire-eators really licld 
him in contcini)t as a compromiser — stauncliing wounds on behalf 
of " Union saA'iors". 

Mr. Davis was his antipode in every aspect, certainly an 
unmixed Caucasian. He eloped with General Taylor's daughter, 
and 1 dare say from his hauteur he ha.s never begged pardon tor 
the ofPcnsc. Wherein he was very lovable T did not discover. 
Check-bones high, nose very sliarp, cheeks gaunt, lips coin])ressed 
as if in anger, uudergirt with a chin which meant a welcome to a 
tight under any conceivable provocation. The air of a West Point 
officer he carries, and affects the importance of one who won a 
title in the Mexican war, but is too thin in person to look well and 
far tf^o stilted for plumes won in a doubtful war. 

He detests compromise, and I liken him to the shallow pugil- 
ist with a chip on the slumlder. How he listens when a radical 
like Hale or Chase speaks, having, as I read him, a morbid desire 
for some lajti^usHngurr on which he can hinge a speech fit for the 
cotton growers, or allow an imhilgence in throats and in 8i>eech on 
the worth of the Union, ]irovided it has a Calhoun slavery corner- 
stone. As a speaker he had neither the fluency or the real sublim- 
ity of Foote. Did he ever smile '.' J here is no record that Cataline 
did. He had not wit like Hale, nor the poise of Seward, yet, I 
thought, he will do to watch, even though a gentleman senator of 
good habits. 

GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT. 

This venerable historic soldier was little seen in public up to 
the firing on Sumpter, save on grand occasions. Who would not be 
vain ! The hero of Lundy Lane, and of the Mexican war, bring- 
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ing great gains in treasure. He was tall, rorund, well-moulded 
without the derioe of padding ; none better than the old general 
could feel that, like Napoleon in his glory, "To be a god jou must 
not be too common among mortals/' 

Had he said, "Let the erring sisters go in peace?" It was 
rather an opinion than high philosophy. He oft ate and drank 
with the fire-eaters. Fratricidal war, and garments rolled in 
blood had less attraction for him than for younger bloods never 
in the smoke of battle. 

In 1861 he was not doubted in loyalty, but regarded unequal 
by age for the crisis. Goremor Grimes suggested to us, a group 
of lowans in the city, that we call on the chief and take home the 
best news to onr saxunis people ; for the war was on, and it was a 
sad pro:)^>ect of more than a sixty days' oonliici. 

It was a sightseeing, curioos company, headed by the governor, 
that, after halts, skirmishing and solphnioiis ezaoitttioii of red tape 
lineSy were nshersd Into the old general's p ie e cnco — truly august. 
To all save leminisceiices lie was dnmb^ and on an effort to find 
cheer in a military horoscope, he sfant bis eyes in Uind nonclia> 
lance and mystery. He did say that many good soldiers were 
turned, victims of the diolera in Boek Island in 1833, in the Blai^ 
Hawk war, where he was stationed, before Iowa was. So hnsky 
was his voice and dnll the eye, that one of oar company soogbt to 
inteiject a western opinion, and our general not only nodded 
assent, but fell into a sleep at mid-day. So we retired guying our 
spokesman on the speech and its soothing effects. This report to 
Senator Grimes only confirmed an opinion that, with an old, imbe> 
oile bead, there was more than protracted war— disunion. Before 
night Mr. Lincoln, by the senator's visit, was advised of this spii«- 
ited reception given to the senator's constituents. 

Mr. Lincoln said to me, later, « Yon stirred up Grimes to swear 
in madness over the incapacity of our generaL Kow, candidly, did 
he color it?" 

I answered, ** He did sleep, and we retreated, not on a bugle 
call, bot before he snored oat in prologue." 

It was not long before there was a hail to the new McClel- 
Ian, chief of the army, bat late in the refrain, "who in triumph 
advances". 

This is no reflection on an old soldier of sevenly-four years, 
but a fact of the times; a key to the boldness of tiaitors and 
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another eYidenoe tliat our president had not only to ereate an 
aimy, bat a delicate task in dealing with senility, sporting the 
plumes of youthful victories long after the stamp of raven feet^ 
under once brilliant eyes, should have been a signal for a less vain 
hero to retire without an official invitation by the kind-hearted 
Lincoln. 

BBNBT CLAY. 

These sketches of eminent leaders may be dosed with more 
distant^ but not less vivid, recoUeetionB of the great Kentuckian. 
It is many years ago that I exchanged salutations with Heniy 
Clay at Washington, in the barber's shop of the National HoteL 
Taking the chair at call of <<next^, a tail, venerable gentleman 
opened the door, whom I recognized as Mr. Clay, and to him I 
said, **lt will be a pleasure to give you my turn." After some 
hesitation, and thanks for the courtesy, he said when seated, 
"May I know the name of the gentleman to whose politeness I am 
Indebted, while I have visitors above waiting?" This prepared 
the way for his warm expressions of devotion to my kindred by 
name in New York, and gave me a chance to say that as a Yer- 
monter, when the stages were full, I was compelled to walk near 
twenty miles to hear him speak once at Burlington. To this he 
replied, **1 was called the lion of the occasion, but the roaring was 
very poor pay for so long a walk; but come up to my room at 
any time after dinner and we can talk at leisure." Of course I 
accepted the invitation, for it was at the time of heated discussion 
on the compromise measures, and it required a' senatorial pass to 
gain admission to the small Senate chamber, now occupied by the 
Supreme Court. 

I heard Mr. Clay make his last public speech, but after a pecul- 
iar outside colloquy. Webster had made his 7th of March speech, 
on the questions of compromise. Extreme fire-eaters like Jeff 
Davis, were with free-soilers, like Seward, Hale and Chase, on 
one side, while Clay and moderate democrats like Douglass and 
Dodge and Jones, from Iowa, were on the other. In the midst of 
a great rush for seats my senatorial card was of no avail, and only 
the "privileged " could find admission. 

The door-keeper, C. H. Brainard, I knew well, and in the jwes- 
ence of an anxious, waiting crowd I touched the door to go in. 
"No^ not unless you are a privileged member. Are you? There 
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are ne-vv orders; the Senate chamber has been like a rushinj^ mob. 
Are you privileged?" and, bowing with hesitation, he askf-d: 
"A judge?" *'No." "Ex-member?" "No." "Governor?" 
"No." "Minister?" "Yes." " Pardon my inquisitiveness, from 
what court, sir, if 3'nn please?" To carry out niy j>;nt of the 
comedy I solemnly jxiintcd up. Thereupon Brainard. tlic wit, said, 
" I rcf^Tot to inform j'ou, my friend, that will not avail and bring 
you uiuh'r the nih'. for this government has had no intercourse 
with that forcit^n j)ower for many years." An ori«;inal retort which 
scattered the merry throngi and, after a brief delay 1 came back to 
land admission. 

It was near the close of the threat debate of the ct iiturv. Jeff 
Davis was bitter. Senator Benton clutched the rchdlutions, hold- 
ing them u]>, shouting, "So would I strangle the propositions 
worthy only of derision." ISTr. Clay, pale and emaciated, j)assed 
up to the president's desk either for a pinch of snuff or to talk 
with the clerk on an amendment, and it was then in order tliat he 
said "Mr. l*rcsi<lcnt" with a bland expression, senatorial diLfnity, 
and unusual cadence that hushed tht; chamber into the stilhicss of 
sepulchre. One hand rested on the marble desk, liis cloak was 
hung lf)osely, while a trembling hand was raised in s(deniu ges- 
tures, or oftener in wi})ing emotional tears which could not be hid 
while making a last a{)])eal to the Senate and his countr\\ That 
occasion revealed tlie secret of his power; a sn;ive manner, melodi- 
ous voice, sublime expression and patriotic api»eal, with the pre- 
monition of a dying speech — the most touching appeal to which I 
ever listened. 

I think there is but one per.son on Iowa soil besides myself 
who heard that farewell of the great Commoner, and that is Hon. 
George W. Jones, now of J)uV)Uque, one of Iowa's then United 
States senators. There is no senator now serving who was in that 
body in ISr.l and 1852. 

Has time, civil connii<<tion, lihiody war. the edict ot emancipa- 
tion and the fierce debates of reconstruction bnmght into that 
chamber — drapc<l in mourning on the 'JWih of .Fune, IHo^, for the 
gallant leader — a ])eer? Mr. Blaine names but two parliann-ntary 
leaders in his history, after Clay. Douglass excelled in mere 
animal force and di'nionstration, which moved the lower stratum of 
society to admiration for andacitv linked to ambition Avhich gave 
promise of 2>ower in a popular uutl gallant forensic challenge in 
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high fonun. Thaddeus Steyens was a keener wit, more learned, 
subtle, clearer in ethical perception and holder in enunciation, but 
wanting those native gifts in vcnoe, endowment of person and 
frank address so conspicuous in Clay, for whom by popular verdict 
there have gone up oftenest the rude, loud huzzah at the hustings, 
and in whose honor scholars and patriots for a generation at the 
festive boards, with the spontaneity of lovers, quaffed theiz wine 
to the toast— "Here is to Harrj- Clay ! " 

What of the striking personage whom an impressible 3 oung 
man saw from the Senate gallery ! Seated, there was nothing in 
the wan cheek and sunken eye that suggested greatness ; only pity 
that a gallant and great patriot had not reached the goal of his 
ambition. He rises, and there is nature's nobleman ; tall, unbent 
by the toil of seventy-five years, erect, firm and graceful in move- 
ment on that floor where he held a kingly sceptre. The ])age boys 
have a benign recognition, old rivals court a smile as a benediction^ 
and the president announces the senator from Kentucky. 

How fine the modulations in clearest tones and of astonishing 
compass and power. You cannot escape the spell of his magnet- 
ism, nor be unmoved by that sublimity which is the dimaz of 
oratorical expression. There is no longer wonder that he is the 
senatorial idol, the gentleman with the "five-fold blazon", the last 
and greatest of the ^'historic triumvirate''. So I remember the 
man ; and in review of all his triumph, he is to be ever remembered 
as ''the father of the American system of Protection". 

Daniel Webster was Clay's antithesis — dark in complexion, 
phlegmatic temperament, rotund in form, slow and studied in 
speech. Beading Clay's speeches, his reputation was a mystery; 
hearing Webster in ordinary debate you would wonder at his f^e, 
there being a dry flow of words with measured periods, inciting 
the wish that he would break the monotony and give you evidence 
of that power which gave him the rank of the great orator and 
matchless rhetorician. He was the orator for great occasions 
where his sympathies were enlisted and there was the challenge of 
a foe worthy <^ his powers. His business and financial speeches 
are seldom quoted. His set orations are chaste and classic, and 
unequalled. That he was under the cloud of the 7th of Maich 
speech may account for what was peculiar in his later life, when 
he was less free in manner and wanting that jocundity made 
attractive in the parlor and by the searside. 
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Our JTMU Qftetia — WtmdtU FhUUpa^John Brown — SbraoB 
OreeUy — Smry Ward Beeeher, 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

This great cbamcter calls up thirty or more of his letters on 
social, businesst reformatory and political matters, addressed to 
myself and family. My eye rests on his portrait, the best in art- 
istic skill of all the pictures of the comely, princely, classic face of 
the renowned American. It is said that Wilberforce was *'the 
most learned and respected person in all England Has not the 
grave just closed over the peer of that great philanthropist in long, 
heroic and devoted service ; one as eminent and forceful in endow- 
ment, meeting the demands of a grand epoch? Wendell Phillips 
is not a name to be forgotten, nor will it ever be mentioned by 
those who knew him personally without the deepest emotion. I 
shell only trace him briefly in the by -walks on his journey, rather 
than follow his public eulogists. It is near forty years since he 
charmed me with his eloquenrp. A debut in Iowa in 1866^ 
described, may have the merit of interest in a state where he was 
a great favorite. He was to speak, on his first visit, by special 
contract at Iowa City — the state capitol— 'On the Lost Arts. 

Governor Grimes, st ito officers, members of the legislature, and 
the leading minds of the city Avere present. These were the stormy 
days of 1856, and anticipating a desire to hear him on political 
topics, I suggested to Mr. riiillips a change of the lecture, to 
which lie replied, " I think our timid friend the presiding officer 
would faint at the suggestion." The ' Lost Arts" was in the 
orator's best vein, but previously a note had been handed to the 
governor find others suggesting a call for the agitator. On an 
agreement to second tlie call, a request was made M the close for a 
supplement without '^bit or bridle". The chairman said, <<Ihe 
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lectnre is over; we have no farther responribility." (A mob had 

been hinted.) On. a shouting vote for a new speech, the excite- 
ment began. Mr. Phillips said he would not take time to deny that 
he was, as he said, the incendiary fanatic, lighting up liis way with 
burning parchments and constitutions. He first tortured half-way- 
house republicans with such keen wit and severity — those ''who 
tempted their gods that fell to be foot balls" — that democrats 
shouted ; then he bid them repress their glee, for, with the logic of 
a political outlaw, he would have in reserve medicine for the party 
rich in professions of Jefferson and profuse in the apostasy of the 
early Julian. Their time came and the other side cheered with 
great vociferation at these words: ^Democracy which will assas- 
sinate Douglass and every northern man who cultivates his hook* 
bone. The last doughface is being moulded to have equal place in 
politics with the mummy of Egypt. Qanison has no halter about 
his neck I Sumner is in the Senate; jour load is the heavy corpse 
of slavery." 

His figures of speech were fkeeh, pathetie and eloquent^ and he 
was urged on after repeated attempts at pausing, by cries of Go 
on," **Qo on," which carried the dramatic scene until after mid- 
night. The local press was full of it. Governor Grimes, writing to 
his wife, called it a most exciting and enjoyable treat by the silver- 
tongued • orator. Mr. Hepburn, M. C. from Iowa, said a few days 
since, that this was the speech above all others he had ever heard 
be best remembered, though delivered thirty-five years aga 

Years later, on my recalling that the Lyceum president, with 
protest and avowal tlutt <<he would not be responsible for a possi- 
ble mob", Mr. Phillips said, '< You capped the climax in ridicule by 
saying that 'your responsibility is not of the least consequence'." 
I wonder if such a picture of a human spaniel has recovered from 
a fright in fear of billets of wood and possibly accompanying stale 
eggs. Kow and then such a specimen of fraud glides into notice, 
thinking that he controls sentiment, when he is only a poor show 
of a weather-cock gilded above where live roosters learn to crow. 
At best, he was but an engineer building bridges for retreat. Well, 
it's a part of the compensation in my journeys among strangers 
that such fellows produce healthful merriment. 

Mr. Phillips' generosity, the spontaneity of a great heart, was 
well known. For labor, impartial sufferagc, and many organiza- 
tions, his words were free. On the request for a lecture his 
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answer often was, «If I cliooee my subject, probably 'Slavery', 
only expenses ; if you choose my subject, one hundred dollars and 
expenses.'* I give a fact in further illnstration. At an early day 
I made investments on his accoont. Delinquents in principal or 
interest he would not allow to he sued, hut would rather apologize 
for reminding as to the debt. There was the case of a soldier of 
whom he wrote, « Would it not be better to enooun^ him by 
throwing off a few hundred dollars? I cannot afford to be push- 
ing, and had rather lose than bring pain to worthy people." There 
was a Kansas debtor. <*If he is true to the free state men, and 
has a spurk of the eourage of Jim Lane and John Brown, let him 
got Kansas has good soil but no certain value, until the issue of 
blood and war is over." It was his conviction that time with 
lenity brought greater gains than litigation. And in the issue of 
his western affairs his philosophy was a true one. 

The theological opinions of our friend were far ttom loose, with 
a creed not atheistic, as commonly held. He was orthodox. «I 
know of no theological divergence from my brothei4n-law, Dr. 
Bhigden, minister of the Old South. It is possible that there are 
deductions and doxies of which I am ignorant, but this is not a 
painful reflection when on the march and in assault." As late as 
1880 I received from him an account of a heated discussion in a 
circle of liberal authors and theologians, when he, like the histo- 
rian Bancroft, gave an approval of Jonathan Edwards, the theolo- 
gian, in these words: '<He was a great force in Xew England and 
the < gods' of the Connecticut valley grew up under such preaching 
as his. In high character, devotion to public interests and great 
self-sacrifice, th^ were as good as anything we have to^y." 

It is many years since, on my proposal to make a loan of his 
money on hand to an orthodox church, that a good lady doubted if 
so much of an infidel would like it". Long after the use of his 
money there was a fine stone church being completed in the city of 
Grinnell. Casually there came to view a fact as to his liberality. 
The mention that this is the ground on which he once held a mort- 
gage, recalled that his clerk said he was not certain of its dis- 
cbarge. On inquiry, the trustees had for years forgotten both 
interest and principaL « Bring me the facts, and a blank," said 
Mr. Phillips, <'and I will sign a release of all at once." 

To the surprise of both parties, the indebtedness amounted to 
seven hundred and fifty dollars. This Mr. PhilUpe said it gave 
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him great pleasure to donate in compliment to the enterprise of 
the church and its sturdy faith. At the time of the tornado, in 
1882, the first notice telegram of a few hundred dollars by 
"draft on the way" was from our friend^ soon followed by a letter 
requesting me to come on, and, should he btf short of money, he 
would find a Phillips who wasn't. Thus one thousand dollars 
came by a simple suggestion to aid in rebuilding the college haUs 
destroyed. 

Civil Serrioe as a political plank, I heard him often deride, and 
long before its late bogus exemplar was in of&ce. These are his 
exact words in a letter before me, written just before his death : 
«As to this cry about Civil Service, I am against creating what 
they have in England — a set of life-offices eaten up with esprit du 
and imbued with aristocratic ideas. The worst element I 
ever saw in this country was the dose corporation of fellows who 
had been office-holders in Washington for thirty or forty years, 
and were, in 1861, the worst <secesh' — all dead against Lincoln. 
My civil sevioe is going a stride ahead toward more democratic 
institutions." This was enforced with a question, «Why should 
not the patrons of post offices and custom houses elect tiieir ser- 
vants under certain limitations? This will be effectual reform." 
In this connection, I mention that he was emphatically opposed to 
the free trade policy with which as a student he was enamoured 
theoretically, but found that in practical business concerns an 
American policy of protection proved to be the highest states- 
manship, intimately related to our national growth and finanoisl 
preeminence. 

John Brown of Ossawattomle came up in association with our 
Liberty Boom (once the parlor), where the old hero stacked his 
arms and his company of fugitives slept « Don't mar it or part 
with it, for every year will lend interest to the room and your 
guest, who with courageous blood dared to strike the great blow of 
the century." 

On my referring to the long, dreary burial trip of his friend, 
' among the mountains, he said, ''No, not I was not at the heels of 
a mailed warrior, or a dead prince. It was not my purpose to 
keep from the f uneraL Don't think me peculiar in my admiration, 
for I could surprise the world by telling what I know of the deep 
oomvietions of able, but very cautious surface people. There are 
now many strains of blood that are red and with full bead, as in 
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Other dayi." Soon in our histoiy it was developed, only more 
than he saw in vision. When a biographer comes to pietnie to 
the life the man of eoal, Brown, who lighted and alarmed with 
rockets in our drear dark night, Phillips will be in the foregroond 
at the burial of the victim of the gallows, in the shadow of the 
forests, in the solitudes of the mountains. Kone but an inspired 
pen may touch the theme. This will be the epitaph of the hero, 
who was of Bevolntionaiy blood: 

I OATS MY SWOBD 

TO THE 

Slavs mt Fathbbs Foboot. 

The Phi Betta Kappa oiation at Harvard was bold, revoln- 
tionafy in mention of djmamite and dagger as a way out of the 
slaveiy of the Czar. He said: is not to be modified. All I 
Goold not enforce. Demand a whole loaf, if you will get half of it. 
This is the issue of reform that only when striking high will you 
Iwing game worth bagging. They will stop often at a half-way 
house for rest. Place our people in the shoes of the banished mil- 
lions in Siberia, and fearful, for their children, they would say 
<Amen'. Nothing heats blood like the thought of victims in our 
own family. The virtue of a radical idea is in making the masses 
think. Yes, they complain that I did not give my Alma Mater 
credit. They of Harvard know all its good, and it was my painful 
duty to remind of what it was all along their pleasure to forget.^ 

At our last meeting in Boston he said, " Come up, and call with 
me on our Governor Butler ; I have an errand and he will be glad 
to see you." While on the way across the old common, these 
words fell, I don't forget a general who took our first regiment to 
the field in face of Baltimore assassins, when noisy and sleepy 
patriots, with hands in their pockets, only looked wise. If Butler 
is not your leader in full uniform, he will be mentioned long after 
mere respectable idle patriots are forgotten. A'our party should 
have cultivated him more, and cursed him less, for it is too late to 
call him a mere cipher, with a cultured good stock of brains and 
immense vitality for emergencies.'' 
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On the State House steps and in the hall, varied hnmanity 
swarmed about Phillips like insects over honey. As near as I 
oottld learn they wanted a place and were broke'', if the passing 
out of bills from their friend's pockets was a fair indication of the 
pleas in poverty. In regard to all he said, relieved of the crowd, 
«I am almost doomed to hermitage, for there is a delusion as to 
my influence and peonniary ability." I oould then guess why he 
who was an heir to a fortune, a great ineome and with frugal 
hal»ts, had little wealth, as discovered at his death. 

For his home, which I often visited, I have but a word. Kei* 
ther of his residences, that on Essex street which he left sorrow- 
fully, at the demand of the city for improvements, or that on Com- 
mon street, were worth more than ten thousand dollars each. 
Their interior finish was even plainer than the exterior. I saw no 
canine of any degree seeking his caresses; nor did canary -at mock- 
ing-bird break the silence in win4ow, hall or library. His interest 
was devoted to the higher, not the lower brute order of creation. 
His library was truly a work-shop. Newspapers were strewn, 
cUpped and marked, with no semblance of order, save to him who 
'knew all his tools as readily as the tropes and quotations leaping 
to his tongue in artistic form and apt array in debate. There were 
rare gifts in pictures, and embossed souvenir volumes from many 
lands. Only a poor library, by count, yet rich and rare in quality 
for reference and in our standard literature. 

Whittier, his quiet Quaker poet and delight, was most conspic- 
uous on the wall, both in robust youth and later in pensive mel- 
lowed age. Sumner's statue, by Miss Whitney, awakened my 
interest and was admired by the owner. The bust of Garrison and 
miniature pictures of Theodore Parker, and of John Brown in 
marble, brought up the old guard, and one to whose fortunes as a 
martyr Phillips linked his name in the mingled pathos of tears 
and enchantments of eulogy. 

On the occasion of my last call at his house, these were the 
last words heard fkom his great, warm heart: « Though I am an 
old man you wim't forget me, will you? Good-by." How would 
it be possiUe for those who knew him ever to forget him ? 

' To live in httxtB we 1mv« beUad 
• Itiiotlodia. 
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JOBW BBOW OV 0S8AWATT0UIB. 

A ring at my door^ March, 1859. " Good evening, sir. I am a 
Stianger here — pardon me — is this Mr. Grinnell ? " That is my 
name." have lieard of yon and do not feel like a stranger, for 
you married a daughter, I am told, of my old friend, Deacon 
Chauncey Ohapini of Springtiehl, Mass., where I once resided." 

**WiU you come and see the daughter?" Yes, I am chilly 
riding, and wish to open my orrand privately." 

Captain Brown was not slow in making his way by a mention 
of his dear old friend, Kev. Dr. Samuel Osgood ; and he said that 
his Sunday timepiece was "the j)assing of your father's carriage on 
the way to church, and I would tell my group of children to hurry 
or we should be late to church." He accepted an invitation to tea; 
and his attentions to the little girl, our prattling Mary, soon 
brought her playfully to his kncos. 

" Let me see you in tiie hall a moment ; I am not here for a 
social visit — I am the 'awful Brown' of whom you have heard — 
Captain John Brown of Kansas." Yes, and I was reading just 
now in the New York Tribune that you were leading a company of 
fugitives through Iowa to Canada; that there was a large reward 
oftcred for your ca[)ture, and the Uuitcd States marshals were sure 
to ca]>tiire the jiarty," ''T^lcase let me see the paper," and on 
reading, he said, "My ci)iuj)any is just back hero in the grove, and 
I am only a scout. Don't put yourself and fauiiiy in jeopardy — I 
came for advice,. I w:is in tlu' ' wool l)usiu(\ss and am still, they 
say derisively, and I hear you are openly. We are sixteen j>er- 
sons, with horses, and man and beast must be fed, and stop with 
friends if we can, aud not spies. Then, it is Saturday and we 
want rest. I make it a rule not to travel on Sunday if it can be 
avoided, and to save expense we can cook our own food: and we 
need a rendezvous to stack our arms. What do you advise ? " I 
opened the door into the parlor, sin(^e willed the "Liberty Room **, 
to say, "This is at your servii^e, and you can occupy the stalls at 
the barn not takt n. Our hotel will be as safe as any place, for a 
part of your company, aud there is no occasion to wait until night, 
for you have too much of an outfit for concealment. "* My guest 
I lollo\ved to the door, the sun shining full in his face, his head 
uncovered w ith a light and facial expression an artist might covet 
as a subject. 
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He stood very erect for a man nearing sixty years, and wore a 
fbU, long beard, almost white, with hair parted and standing up^ 
soggesting Andrew Jackson sa pictured. The chin was broad, lips 
compressed, the eye was a keen, light gray, deep set and mild, only 
flashing in moments of excited action, or when crossed in debate. 
Charles Sumner's opinion is mine, that, after seeing his bust, there 
is nothing the sun shines upon so like Michael Angelo's Moses. 
There were no spurs on his boots, and he was only clad in a plain, 
well-worn suit, with nothing to suggest border warfare save a wide- 
rimmed hat and half-concealed pistoL 

He afterward explained his pistol being in sight, for there was 
a law against eanying it concealed; But mine,'' he said, «is not 
fully concealed, and there shall be no pretense for arrest on my 
peaceful journey." 

He went to Mrs. Seld's hotel and engaged staUs for the horses, 
and supper for the women; then went back to meet his compsny. 
The news had spread as to Brown's arrival, and the town was out 
in good numbers to see the outfit. Couriers, making as good a dis- 
play as possible, were glistening with spurs, and there was a clink 
of swords and in sight Sharp's six-shootcrs, which Mr. Beecher's 
church had purchased. There were canvas-covered wagons fol^ 
lowed by liorsemen, altogether a novel affair before the civil war 
era. Sentinels were placed by strict militaiy precaution, and my 
parlor in the comer was a deposit for small arms, ammunition, 
swords and rifles, some having been brought from concealment 
under the canvas. 

Soon there were calls from curious neighbors, the most of them 
to cheer, and to propose an evening reception for the guests in the 
large audience room used for a church. One, more conservative, 
said, *'The town will be burned — it had been threatened, and 
every man should be at home to defend his property. Spies were 
al)out and the United States marshal could easily make an arrest." 
This nervous, good man I did not bring into Captain Brown's com- 
pany, but told him of dangers. It was then that he disclosed his 
defense. <«We can shoot sixty times a minute, and every one, 
even of the women, is a practiced dead-shot. My men have seen 
service on the border, and one or two have a military education. 
Never fear ! I have found that cowards and ruffians are one fam- 
ily. Then I have many times been a fair murk for their lead 
while defending freedom, but they only touched my hair. But 
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what shall I talk about to-night?'' *'Tell your story of Kansas, 
and, if you feel safe, strengthen the back-boue of our weak peo- 
ple — good men, but cautious." 

It was a large meeting of several liundrod persons, many from 
the groves, brouglit, not by sympathy, but by curiosity. Captain 
Browu was calm in manner, but full of emotion as he {)ictured the 
assassins from Missouri, and the death of a son, sliot by outlaws in 
open day, and another tortured to madness — a worse fate thaa 
death — driven and chained like a dog, cliarged witli no offense. 

For lus jjart in the Kansas struggle lie made a formal defense, 
and said that in the taking of life there w;is ouly s(df-defense. 
"The 'drop ' was in gaining the first shot, and if you are right and 
your life is worth more than that of a man witli murderous intent, 
save vour own. Kansas is the home of bandits — I am, with 
Union men, alive to tell the story, because we got into their camp, 
having learned that, on a certain niglit wliile asleep, we were to be 
shot. My soldiers got the drop — only strategy — and the violeiiije 
only proved that — this is good Bible — 'They that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.' "I went to Kansas for peaceful set- 
tlenuMit and to save a great state from shivi iy. Those that went 
there to forge fetters l)eeame murderers and deserved to die. I am 
not a man of blood, but wlien God sends me on an errand 1 don't 
wait for my enemies to choose the battle-ground, and if I ordered 
men shot it was because they had planned murder. Tiiere is no 
law on tiie l)order. But there will be — the hirelings, backed b/ 
Buchanan, cannot face lead." 

"Tell us about your company!" one caUed out. 

"They call me a 'Nigger Thief. Am I? I delivered the 
poor that cried, and there was none to lielp." 

"But, Captain, are not your Idack peojde from Missouri?" 

"Yes — and I tell 3'ou my company were to be sold; we saw 
them in jeopardy, not charged Avith crime, to be sent South as cot- 
ton hands, or to the cane fields. They called to me and I rescued 
them. I have never < ounseled violence, nor would I stir to insur- 
rection which would involve the innocent and lielpless. Twelve 
was the number rescued, and led out from Missouri, a kind and 
grateful but ignorant company. They were trained for defense 
and would have been obeilient to command- 

"Now I am in the role of a strategist, to keep the slaveholders 
away from KansaS| busy with their home affairs. They are loam- 
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ing that they haTe enough to do in Missouri without burning out 
and killing fiee state men in Kansas. What I have got along 
would have sold for ten thousand dollars, and that is double the 
reward I hear offered for my head. The underground railroad is 
doing a great businees, and there is a great demand for means of 
transportation! but my people brought their own. We don't steal 
horses. They take those raised by their care, and sell them to get 
what is <kept back by fraud'. Now on Monday there will be 
shown some of our surplus horses for sale." 

« What title can you give ? " called out one. 

«The beat — the affidavit that they were taken by black men 
from land they had cleared and tilled, taken in part payment for 
labor which is kept back." 

A call again, "Was not that stealing? " « Stealing by a thing! 
What are they but things under the slave code? Every man has 
a right to a reward for labor, and I have made them men, and they 
want to trade the fruits of their industry for clothes and food. I 
don't wish to debate, but deny that Hhere can be no good war, and 
' no bad peace '. Old men, if you have got any good blood, yon 
sprang from rebels that met the foes of God and your countiy'as 
we do in Kansas. I am told spies are in this room, as th^ were, 
advocating peace, at Tabor. They are your peacemakers, but only 
assassins of the Kansas stripe. We are far on our journey, ready 
to die in an open field, but to go back never, white or black, in 
charge of a Buchanan marshal into worse than slavery." 

J. H. Kagi spoke, but not with the solemnity of Brown, saying, 
<<The half of border warfare had never been told. Kansas was a - 
fine oountiy worth a struggle, and Col. Jim Lane and his crowd 
were ready to meet in the right time twice their number. Cap- 
tain Brown would be hunted as a wild beast, and the loss of his 
property, exposure to hardship, and the death of sons, would have 
driven any other man to madness. Canada is a good breathing 
place for men of color, and, from my loader who has stniek terror 
on the border, you will hear again." Tliis, no doubt, had reference 
to the Virginia constitution, a part of which was written in my 
house, and to his Virginia raid the next Docomber, Thus we saw 
Brown in public, skilled in repartee and effective in narration, with 
a purpose. 

In prayer, there was a supplication for enemies, and the poor 
fighting our battles on the border. On my asking for details in 
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bis experienoes, he Baid, *<I haye an aTenion to talking about it; 
the deeds were so horrible and my biain almost leels over the pic> 
tnxesy bat if there is a Qod — and there is — He will arenge.'' 

The old prophets were often qnoted on that Sunday, and great 
truths worthy of the renowned sages fell from his lips, which I 
took down at the time, and from memory gave to the press. They 
are to be found in Brown's life by Bedpath. 
' Captain Brown was an expert in the wool-trade. In my sheep 
bam and wool loft he lingered, saying that it was by honest sort- 
ing that he helped the trade^ and by his independence that he 
became a poor man. ^'Grease and filth will not make cloth. I 
can with my eyes dosed, toll of the tozture of a fleece, and by the 
touch if strong or weak, if grown on a poor or fat animal; and 
honest selling on merit was my aim. I made a standard, and 
shipped to England a fine clip just as the price went down. There 
is no discounting my Oanada and English trade in fleecy locks now, 
thou^ disaster is predicted. Somebody, like many an inventor, has 
to faXL It is a question whether a dead man is a faOure when 
living ones climb over him easier to scale the walL I am under * 
the law of f ato which I cannot read. I like a quiet home and 
ehildxen, but there is no rest for me. Springfield, madam," 
addressing Mrs. O., <<i8 a beautiful city, and Doctor Osgood was a 
sample minister above his profession, and he would urge me to 
quiet as you do. Yes — wife, boys and all are full of fear, but 
they don't know my mission — it is direct from God Almighty, and 
I am discharging it." 

That gave me the first indication of a kind of insanity, and I 
appealed to him to «take rest or your losses and severe sacrifice of 
your boys will drive you to madness 

«No — the battle is raging, and I must fight, much as I like a 
home, and play with children." 

J. H. Eagi appeared with a large bundle and sat in my library 
writing, while a sentinel was near. As the door was ajar, I heard 
Brown say that ''he would not have it — the artide must be 
drafted over". There was a long reading and discussion, there- 
upon a remark, to me, **1 can trust you, and as a friend, if you 
overheard anything, I pray you regard it a profound secret." A 
part of the draft of the Virginia constitution I have no doubt was 
made then, yet was ignorant of his emancipation plot, which cost 
his life. 
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The Sunday evening meeting had been noticed in the morning, 
and it was more solemn than exciting. Captain Brown spoke 
without any spirit of revenge, and like a statesman. 

Slavery is a crime, and a real lover of his zaoe and country 
will put a wall of fire around it. Some will dare to die yet, as so 
many have done on the border. You have a college started, and I 
hear your prayers, and this spirit will Sttve the country. Slavery 
cannot endure a college, or a prayer that goes above the roof.'* 
Three clergymen sj>oke kindly, and prayed for the safety of the 
company and Kansas. A collection was taken, and an offer of 
food to take on the way. The sentiment was far from a unit* 
Tabor had deprecated the raid; and, to saye burning as a town and 
fines, that would be a wise course for Grlnnell; but, the counsels 
of age and a dash of ttrong talk overcame all, leaving the hero and 
company to shake hands, and a parting God bless you''. It was 
an educational meeting of a hig^ order, bracing for a feared OOB^ 
flict between the marshal and Brown's company. 

Beaching homfi I found a stage agent or driver, with a message. 
Here we have the hero oatdde the ehureh. Xhe marshal, Mr. 
Workman, of iQwa City, was an eZ'^enator, postmaster, and a per- 
sonal friend in securing a right of way for the railroad of which 
I was a director. He wrote, « Yon can see that it will give your 
town a bad naa^e to have a fight there } then all who aid are liaUe, 
and there will be an arrest or blood. Get the old Devil away to 
save tnmble, for he will be taken, dead or alive." Qf course it 
was my first duty to tell Brown the situation. 

"Yes, I have heard of him ever since I came to the state, and 
perhaps I better leave the house and take to the bam, but I tell 
you all such soldiers are cowards, and can be stampeded like cattle. 
Hy word is, tell him we are ready to be taken, but will wait one 
day more for his military squad." Going over to the hotel to send 
the message by the stage, a plaosable democrat gave me some 
advice, and said he might be enrolled to kill a nigger thief, 
but didn't want me hurt. At home I found the door ajar to the 
room that contained the arms. « There be six lUchmonds in the 
field" — no, six on the fioor, skL|iiiig on their arms, grasping a 
weapon on the first sound. Brown was up stain asleep, well 
armed, and came down to breakfast in good cheer and talkative. 

«We are prepared, and you see we cannot be surprised. Baw 
recruits shoot too high ; the body is a larger mark than the head. 
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and men wounded in tlie boweb or breast make a greater panic 
than dead ones. I advise that we take tke kind sight of our 
gnnSy then reserve fire. Don't think of Tolnntoers among your 
people — nothing bat spies and thickets trouble me. I do wish 
that we had oo4Tansportation through lUinois, to save time and 
perils to my oompany. If I dared I should report to Dr. S. G. 
Howe of BofltoD, or friends; there is no trusting the Post Office 
and I use a cipher." 

Here was the hero in the possible meeting of a drilled company 
—thought to be three to one — and allured by f^onj in democratic ^ 
serrice and thousands of dollars in reward. 

Good as his word, Brown wsuted, and then loaded the women 
and chattels, with the baggage, into the canvas-ooyered wagons, 
led by dashing riders, and a rear guard armed like moving arse- 
nals. The young child (named after him) was in his arms on the 
front seat, the mother still ill, and he lifted his hat^ waving a 
cheerful adieu, and the company passed out of sight, bound for the 
Quaker settlement in Cedar County. A lively discussion was kept 
up in the town, until the return news came that they were to be 
sent in a car as stock, secretly, from West Liberty to Chicago. 
The circumstances were these: I had meanwhile gone to Chicago, 
as a wool-shipper, and from the late John F. Tracy, superintend- 
ent, engaged a stock car for the fugitives from West Liberty to 
Chicago at fifty dollars. The kind of freight was not named, and 
the democratic manager, while suspicious, was kept in ignorauce. 
When too late tlie permission was withdrawn, for the outfit had 
filled the car, and Brown was so fully aware of the value of cau- 
tion that there was only a secret unloading in Chicago. It was in 
vain that I offered the freight money, Mr. Tracy saying, I would 
not accept it for ten thousand dollars since we might be iield for 
the value of every one of the niggers.'' Yety it was true that the 
real owners of the railway property were not averse to the new 
species of freighting. 

Where was the valiant Marshal Workman? That radical of 
the time, William Penn Clark, with Dr. Jesse Brown, were also 
engaged in securing transportation, and tauntingly urged Workman 
to get out his company, less valiant the more they lioard of Brown. 
The old hero had gauged the slave hunter. Beed's Johnson 
County History has the following: 
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"It immdnfttely beeaine street tslk fn Iow» Citj that Brown, with a hutgt 
party of fugitive slaves, was in the vicinity ; and, as a reward of three thoniMid 
dollars had been offiTfd by the uulliorities of Mis,souri for th»> :im"<t of the negroes, 
the dmaterested advocatos of the rigid enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law 
began to disoine the propriety of collecting a mob and marching on Pedee and cap- 
taring Brown and his party* Sam Workman, then postmaster at Iowa Ci^, waa 
the captain of the gang orfranizod for this purpose, but Brown having returned a 
reply breathing quiet defiauce to Workman's threat of capturing him, the postmas- 
ter, after oanmlting hts frtood Captain Kelly, an Iilsh fentlemaa of great emU 
nenoa— Oiat is to saj, six feet and seven inohee tall— deferred the nndertaUng." 

The aeooimt in Sanborn's Life of John Brown I assume to be 
tnie. It is only the truth that Giinnell had been a station on the 
underground railway, but the departures had been in the night and 
the adventurers not generally known. Certainly the event had 
found no local publicityi attended with cost if not personal periL 
The "broadbrims " were usually conductors of a covered wagon. 
Now and then a daring, safe driver would have at his side a broad, 
double-faced bull-dog, a. device which kept curious persons from 
investigating the quality of the freight. At an early day there 
were quiet camping places for the day, and rest for a resumption 
on the journey at dark. 

The great railroad manager, H. M. Hoxie, now dead, showed 
his early spirit and aptness when in the family of the founder of 
MitchelviUe, near Des Moines. " Unde" and Hon. Thos. Mitchell, 
now under a whitening crown, <»ui invite the statute of limitation 
as a bar to his youthful law breaking, for he taught what he 
practiced with the ardor of a new convert and the efficiency of a 
field marshal. The late and lamented H. M. Hozie was a protigi 
of his, and the pleasure and excitement of <' helping on a darky'' 
was only heightened, even after he became county clerk, by a 
knowledge that with his native adroitness he had got the pursuers 
on the wrong track. 

This is a sample of the cipher messages of the time, and a judi- 
cious device, as both Mr. Mitchell and I raised sheep. We were 
afraid of the mails and the following letter was delivered by a 
trusted stage passenger: 

" Dear (Jrinnrll: Undo Tcm says If the roads aro not too bad you can look 
for those fleeces of wool l^t(HQM)trow. Send them CD to test tha marlcet and prioe» 
and no back charges. Yours, Hub." 

They came at night, uud were the darkest, saddest specimens of 
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humanity I haTe ever seen, glad to camp on the floor, while the yet- 
eian was a night guard with his dog and a miniature anenal, ready 

for use on alarm. Breakfast over, for obvious reasons they chose 
a refuge in the ham until dark, and while filing out, one ohserred 

a colored picture on the wall, representing the Saviour on a cross, 
and shouted, "Marsa, what they doing with that fellow up thar?** 
The reply was, « Crucifying the Savioor.'' " What's dat ? " " Tak- 
ing His life — it is Jesus." • 

The later career of Brown, with the safe arrival of his spoil 
from the southern prison house, in Canada, came to he well known. 
It is described in volumes by Bedp ith and Webb Sanborn, with 
the Virginia invasion, capture at Harper's Ferry, and execution 
at Charlestown, Ya., after a show of trial in December, 1859. 
There is a personal item not to be forgotten. Captain Browu 
wrote me of his safe arrival .imong the Quakers and in Chicago, to 
which I replied with good wishes. 

From Spriii<;(lal(% the follow inu' letter was written, as appears 
in Sanborn's life of the hero, headed, "Reception at Grinnell, Iowa, 
compared with Tabor " : 

1. Wliolo party and tf»ain«! kopt for two days frpp of ooet* 

2. Sundry articles ol clothing given to the captives. 

9. Breftd, meat, oAkei, pies, etc., prepared lor <mr jonniey. 

4. Full IiouHcii for two iii^'1it.s in succcHsion, at wliirh meeting Brown and 
Kapi sjtnko. and worp loudly clioenMl nnd fully endorsml Tliroe Confrr»*?ational 
clcrgymuu attended the meeting on Sabbath evening (nuiice of which was given 
from the pnlpit). AH of them took part in jostifylng our oonree and in vr^itg con- 
tributions in our behalf. There was no diHgentinffapealcer at either mooting. Mr. 
fJrinnclI '^pokf* at length and ba-s Hinco labon'd to procure us a fme nnd saf«» ron- 
voyance to Chicago, and effected it. Contributions in cash uniuuutiug to $:jii.uO. 
Last bat not least, pnbUe thanksgiTtng to Almighty God offered np bj Mr. Grin- 
nell in behalf of the whole company for His ^rrt^at men^ and protecting care» with 
prayers for a continuance of these blc.Hsiii<^'<, etc. 

Our reception among the Quakers hero has been most cordial. Yours truly, 

JoHM Bnowir. 

On his capture a hundred letters or more were found in his 
possession, mine with others, supposinl to indicate a jwlitical ron- 
spiraey, and ])uni.sliablo by fine and imprisonment. Senator J. M. 
Mason of Virginia, author of the fugitive slave law, at the earli- 
est momont introduced a resolution to investigate with large 
powers. The Satanic press gloated over the character of the cul- 
prits, prejudged, and northern timid partisans were nervous, even 
malignant in spirit. 
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Senator James W. Grimes tttm Iowa, by letter advised me at 
once that I should get out of the avu}- or have the company of a • 
marshal to Washington. It would not he just to name friends 
who advised a visit and stay in CSanada until the storm was over, 
or to mention the fears of those who held that the party would 
suffer by my radicalism, for I was then a state senator. There 
was no time for delay, and, secretly to my nearest friends, I left 
for Washington, to answer, passing the United States marshal, 
with his requisition, as I learned, at Pittsburg. I called on Sena- 
tor Grimes first, and by his advice reported to Senator Mason. 

Where is the officer?'' Said the pompous senator, "I can- 
not say when you will be wanted. Can you give a bond to 
appear?" 

"No, sir; but I am here ready to answer, and have escaped 
the company of an officer to meet a scowl." 

I wrote a note to my senator, urging that I had staid long 
enough, after a week, but should not leave secretly, and asked for 
my rights and an early examination. 

The witnesses called, and escapes of the suspected, is a part of 
the great sensational drama, and I retired only after a long delay 
and a threat by Senator Grimes to bring my case up before the 
senate, if not early heard or discharged. Mason, by his clerk, said 
I was too wQling a witness, and could go, but I could have no let- 
ters of my own writing, and there were no fees, and pride as to my 
company would lose my railroad fare. 

Recounting all relating to the Brown tragedy, nothing is so 
strange as the revulsion of public sentiment in the conviction that 
the hero of the century appeared as the mighty agent in awaken- 
ing public sentiment to the enormities of that system for which a 
man "dared to die". Mistakes are easily named after the battle is 
lost. The place was imfortunate, and there was vain trust in the 
spirit of the slave, afraid to strike for his liberty. But the valor 
of the man and cowardice of oppressors made it true that they exe- 
cuted a hero not for a crime but for the exposure of cowardice. 

I long since put in the flames letters of commiseration and 
excerpts from the warnings against my delusion. Now I can 
name Seward, who placed the martyr's picture beside heroes, to 
remind of duty and Grod. Brown's life becomes majestic by the 
highest standard; more pathetic than romance, stranger than his- 
tory, than all legendary tales; a compeer of lion hearts who have 
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lumoied a aeaffold. He Is unmortalixed, the soul maxdung on 
with the legion of soldien, inepiiing them in the eamp^ on the 
maich and in assault. «His soul Is maichingon." 

HO&ACX 6BEELET. 

Honee Greeley was the unquestioned great journalist of the 
eentiuy. T knew him forty years ago, erer the object of cnrlosi^ 
in public assemblies — the prolific subject of caricature by the nov> 
ice and the sordid political hireling. In his latte% days his form 
was bent, and, with a wabbling gait, flowing flaxen locks, old white 
coat, banged hat, neck*tie awry, he was a distant remove from that 
semblance of a taUor>made man — Carlyle's clothes dummy; but 
the touch of that soft, delicate hand and the parian*white, comely, 
massive head, the very impersonation of beauty and power, was 
never jeered save by shallow sacrilegious scribblers, too obtuse to 
see set on that brow «the seal of a god". 

It is well known that Mr. Greeley avowed in public, in private 
by letter, and speech, that he had wasted breath and entreaty on 
thousands to gain free air and independence out of the city, and 
that I, as before narrated, was the young man who heeded <<Go 
West, young man t Go West ! " 

From the city of Grinnell, in 1871, he wrote a letter quite too 
profuse in prabe, yet a picture of the seat of Iowa College, an insti- 
tution of five hundred students, and of the beauty of the place, to 
which, without reservation, I subscribe. I could make only a fee- 
ble return to his compliments by a dinner party in his honor at St. 
Nicholas Hotel in New York. I indulge here in personal reminis- 
cences which have the merit of freshness rather than of worn 
stories or doubtful legends. 

His fidelity as a historian of the war is proven by an incident. 
There was a wide and warm discussion as to the positions and 
beliavior of a certain general in battle, and the issue. To gain the 
truth apart from officer and romancer, he wished to hear the story 
of a private regular soldier on duty, then miles away from Wash- 
ington. Ho asked me to accompany him, he being in disgfuise, 
with a pretext to call out the soldier, and guage the Mritness in the 
honesty of a simple, social narrative. To military men it was a 
secret, but all related to his history of the actors, the issue and 
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stratej^ of war. lie gained what he desired, only by a cold, 

muddy ride of six miles. 

Mr. (Jreeley was too thouglitful for idle questions, yet would 
occasionally unbend. Once T saitl to him, " There is a plot to get 
your white coat as a joke." "I know it," lie said, "the sneaks 
have been on my track for years, hut money wouldn't buy it, and 
I should never hear the last of it if stolen." During his stay in 
luwa, while awake, the coat was never out ot sight, and at night 
was by his pillow, though he could not have suspected us as in the 
conspiracy. He had explained liis attachment to old things — hat, 
shoes, that were suited to him, and like old friends not to be 
parted with. 

The overland stage ride to California evinced his courage, as 
well as invited hardships, to give the public the best views of the 
new El Dorado. Blessings did brighten on the frontier as they 
took their flight, and while stories of the journey became lame in 
traveling, yet many of them were authentic. " How was it about 
that perilous ride with the driver ? " " That's true — I never could 
express my fright ; and my comrades, passengers, were, in the lan- 
guage of the Irishman, * past shpaking*." 

It wasHhe most courageous adventure of a great editor, mock- 
ing the dangers incident to stage robbery, uncomplaining, con- 
fronted with hardships, awake while others slept, writing — his 
knees or a cracker box for a table — while Companions cracked 
jokes, drawing on their bottles for exhilaration. Th^ weie dole- 
ful in laments for a people doomed to live in such a country, and in 
doubt of the wisdom of a Ruler who toleiated sueh wastes, depre- 
ciating the might of a World-maker. Mr. Greeley saw in future 
years the water locked in reservoirs, the lands irrigated, gold mined 
by new prooesses, and homes of comfort and content by the 
mountain. 

« Across the Continent" This volume of travels is the lumi- 
nous track made by the pen of an unarmed crusader. The notes 
were made not for revision, and to be graced by wit and rhetoric, 
but thrown off warm for a hungry people, readers of the New York 
Tribune, scientists, political economists and philosophers. It was 
a new page of facts, an unvarnished tale, then read as romance, 
now read by later travelers on a Pullman car, as the forecast of a 
keen observer, the vision of an ardent American. He wrote more 
truth than all before him saw, and gave the headland pictures for 
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imitatora who came after him, not blurred by change or time. 
John Brown and his battles, the Kansas border war, politicians in 
oonventionsi the argument for the Pacific Bailway, and the route, 
Indians, Brigham Young and Mormons, mining in Kovada and Cal- 
ifornia, the people in character and aspiration, the Golden Crate 
and white-winged commerae — all these were taken in his pene- 
trating and comprehensive eye. 

I give only samples, laconic records of pioneer, border simplic- 
ity in 1859: 

« May 12th. Chicago. Chocolate and morning newspapers last 
seen at breakfast. 

23d. Leavenworth. Boom bells and baths make their final 
appeai^ce. 

24th. Topeka. Beefsteak und wash-bowls (other than tin), 
last visible. Barber ditta 

26th. Manhattan. Potatoes and eggs last recognized. Chairs 
ditto. 

27th. Junction City. Last visitation of boot-black, with dis- 
solving views of board bedroom. Bedsteads a good-by. 

28th. Pipe Creek. Benches at meals disappearing, giving 
place to bags and boxes — we write on laps by turns, and t>n express 
baggage, which supplies us with lodgings at night. 

As to tHe Indians Mr. Greeley in private as well as by pen 
laughed at the romances of the Indians, holding that they were all 
children — they made no progress, were feared and hated, wasting 
in huts, on the limits of human existence. Pontiac and Tecumseh 
were no doubt noble fellows, but the race has disappeared. 

<'Well, about the whiskey and water at the station?" « Yes, 
yes, I remembered it^we drank together — he took the whiskey 
and I took the water. The scribblers are anxious to get a fresh 
goose to pluck; that is a part of the trade, and I have compassion- 
ated many a poor devil in my leisure as a news-hunter." 

Ilis characteristic stories are without number; I give one — 
that of a liaiid-t'ar rido. 

<'I had to roaoli an Indiana appointment for a lecture, but the 
locomotive failed us. I told my introductor}- story with an apol- 
ogy for my delay, which hrouj^ht out tlio only laugh heard from 
that audience. I placed the handcar boys under good pay. yet. 
gettini: woary and myself chilled on the car, proinised to help. I 
took off my hat, and, with hair streaming, coat-skirts in the wind, 
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I did dnty, veminded ol the monotony of turning the grindstone 
when a 1x^, before loreakfast. Soon my hands began to bom, with 
falistois swelling my fingers — they were painfu], and aU ooca* 
sioned by forgetting to let the handle turn freely. The andienoe 
was good natured, but I was weaiy and crippled, and hinted that I 
might want a small boy to turn tiie leaves ; but, in the homor of 
narration, pictured myself and the painful outeome. < Friends/ I 
said, 'I will now proceed with a single reflection suggested by a 
lame back, palsied fingers and general debility. As for hand<4sar 
rolling, whatever may be said of it as an ezercisei I don't conscien- 
tiously recommend it for an amusement.' This, I judge, th^ took 
for a clever jest by the cheers it brought out, for they were the 
first and last of the evening." 

One day he said, I know I am no orator, and why do they 
keep me on the go?" My answer was, "It is your fame as an 
editor, and a tone with accent f^ more novel than entertaining. 
Kow there's your lecture on poetry — long, deep^ and that high 
key and round ^powetry' falls into the ludicrous." **J1 that 
makes a laugh I'll bum the thing." 

Farmers' and State Fair Meetings were his delight, and iliese 
are incidents connected with his speech at Des Moines, Iowa, in 
1871. Mr. J. S. Clarkson, editor of the State Regut&r, late assist- 
ant postmaster-general, called upon him in my company for his 
address in full, or the heads. Mr. Greeley answered, I like your 
enterprise, but I don't know a word I am to say — I hope your 
reporter may learn that I talked about deep plowing — I must have 
one hour for sleep, and then one for dinner and to get ready." He 
took a small sheet of paper and cut it into twenty or more slips, 
marked 1, 2, etc. and with each number a word or a sentence to 
guide his thoughts; as fast as used it was his habit to lay them 
down in their order. He spoke from a new wagon, to a great 
crowd, saying to me, lu tore speaking, "As I am very stupid, if I 
drop a stich, whon I bend my head for a taate of water you hint a 
word if you think the case requires it." 

Near the close, in this office of mentor I said, troos," and there 
was a brilliant passage; later. « farmers' education," and he 
branched out to say, " Lands held by ignorant owners were worth 
no more by the acre than lands in Sodom." The "city " was men- 
tioned, and response came, "Des Moines has a great future, but 
yon are proud enough now without my flattery." The speech was 
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a great success, and couiinus his fame for versatility and the poise 

of a great educator. 

His was a warm lieart, decrying capital punishment as a cruel 
barbarism. Yet lie would, witliout the least compunction, by the 
merciless strictures of his pen, inflict greater pain than caused by 
a .u:il)l)et. Shams, tlie idle, dissipated society, felt liis keen hiaee, 
yet unfortunates, like young Vanderbilt, personally without money 
or credit, could gain thousands by ^Ir. Greeley's indorsement, a 
sample in a long role of dependents living on a good nature which 
rendered him poor, while he miglit honestly have been nearly a 
millionaire. There was, too, a sample of his j)aradoxical nature, 
when, doubting orthodox punishment in the hereafter, he would 
with towering indignation consign villaoies and villains to the 
penal abode of hell in the "old version". 

]Mr. Greeley was in certain moods a fine talker, with positive 
convictions as to men. Sijeaking of early men, and newspajjer 
writers, he said : On the New Yorker, merged in the Log Cabin of 
1840, I did uiy best and most satisfactory campaign service. I 
detested mere partisanship, and strove to elevate the masses, and 
strike at pretenders ready'to sell or l>ow to the South on smooth 
promises and lialf pay. You cannot make a good bargain with 
Tammany cohorts and southern allies. Union meant slavery 
sacred. I never want to engage in the pack-liorse business to take 
along luggage, better to be dumped in tlie sea or burned." 

On another occasion, there was a gathering of friends on return 
from a Texas visit. On the next morning we met. Said Mr. Gree- 
ley, "Did you look in the eye my best friend who called the 
guests ?" *' Yes, a fine, genial man you mentioned often as Chaun- 
cey." "Well, keep track of him. He, as the tailors say of the 
cloak, has the making of a good coat. You will hear from him as 
rich in wit, a scarce article, and the rising orator of the day. It is 
safe to say what Chauncey M. Depew ought to be in the nation." 

▲ PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE IN 1872. 

It has often been said, but not with truth, that he sought tlie 
liberal nomination. From his letter to me, a delegate at Cincin- 
nati, I extract : 

''Leave my name out of the question as a candidate. We ought 
to unite on J udge Davis of Xllmois — the old friend of Mr. Lin- 
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coin. Of Grant say, liis nepotism is a scandal — surroundings any- 
thing but fragrant. Now is the time to strike for the one-term 
principle — give full credit, as I do, to our military president, when 
preferring a civilian for a change. Write full news as to friends — 

your letter cheers me." 

At his office, in company with Ex-Govemor Fenton, the follow- 
ing conversation was had : " I read that account of the state polit- 
ical fusion of Des Moines, and the funeral services on the burial of 
the old democratic party. Mr. Irish (Hon. John P. Irish, now of 
California) was really eloc^uent for a Bourbon, hut I doubt if tlie 
'remains' will allou- tlie grave to sod over, even with extra atten- 
tion of a sexton at tlio genteel burial." This was in anticipation 
of a revolt, ;ind a clear political forecast of the Bourbons who lay 
in wait to compass his defeat. It was at his desk in the heat of 
the oonv;iss, when a score of ])olitical letters were passed over to 
me as curiosities, indicating the spirit of the campaign. Mr. Gree- 
ley com men ted : 

''The theoretical free trader wants me to modify on the tariff 
to help our cause — then a di.stillt r tliinks a few soft words Avould 
take out the sting and hold the deraocrats. It would be policy for 
the Soutli to mildly discount the abuse of JetT Davis. There is no 
end to the slurs from the North on account of my going on the 
Davis bond — if I did htdj) t;et a bi^^ elephant oil our hands. He 
had a rii^lit to a trial after a long imprisonment, if not to be hung, . 
and was fast sizing up to be a martyr. Any man but an obtuse 
demagogue would have seen it. These hints and advice I burned 
unanswered. What do they take me for ? The ])enalty of a nom- 
ination is silence, and diluted opinions 1 shall not put on the 
market, for I haven't any for the occasion. It is out of the ques- 
ti'ui to rise above the dignity of a jnmping-jack." Turning to Gov- 
ernor Fenton, he said: "Can you suggest any creature in my place 
for vicarious suffering? I am in a straigiit-jacket, but if it were 
you, you could have worn it without <'xi)osing political foibles, as a 
pleasant irritation. The machine is under full steam, and there is 
a money scare which will array the timid and sneaks against usj 
but I am going among the people for country air and to speak." 
He did go. 

The political addresses by Mr. Greeley, in number, vigor and 
depth, were an astonishment to the crowds who listened. In 
Indiana especially, the home of great stumpers and politicians, 
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there was nothing worthy of comparison intellectually to the phi- 
losopher candidate. Tlie canvaxs wxs then bringin;:,' on insomnia 
and nervous debility, prompting the remark that if 1 should be 
elected j)r»'sident 1 could never serve". He was conscious that he 
was making thr last draft on a colossal, weary Vtrain. lie was 
atljuring his country to lay party on the altar of fraternity, to 
insure {yeace, the end of sectional strife, and national oneness; and 
truly his words were like the song of the dying swan, singing 
sweetest in the death-notes. It was too late for arguments. 
Venality had a price; senility, a refuge; youth, a yeartiing for a 
vietory shout. The bright stars which slione over the liberal ]Kirty 
in August were obscured by the dark, ominous clouds of Octuber; 
and a caricatured, maligned servant of his party, for thirty years, 
plainly read defeat at the watching by the bedside of a sick wife 
and with the added premonitiun that he was soon to follow her. 

THE END. 

I never indulged in severe denunciation of General Grant, but 
expressed my opinion that wt? had use for a civilian, and that the 
general's fame would be more assured by one term than by two. 
Thus it was not defeat as a partisan, but sorrow for Mr. (Jreeley in 
his domestic grid, and Ids defeat, that made me a caller on him 
iM'fore a full return of the presidential canvass. The public had 
faint hints as to his healtli, and it was only as a personal favor that 
I was admitted to the editorial rooms of the I'rihunf, to witness 
the culmination and dose of the sad visits for twenty-five years. 

Mr. Whitelaw Keed, managing editor and ever a i;entlemau, wiis 
cordial, and we held conversation unnoticed by Mr. Greeley, who 
was writing. To engage his attention Mr. Reed said, "Mr. (Jrin- 
nell of Iowa calls to see you.'' Tlie pen was dropped, and I 
entreated him not to rise, being shocked by his limp, bony hand, 
sunken eye and wan expressitui. The voice was off key, tremu- 
lous and low, and 1 ventured to express admiration for his speeches 
in the canvass, and hoped that he would soon find rest. Oh, the 
dcsj)airiiig look! "Xo — all is gone! I am worn out watching 
by my sick wife! It's all lost — nothing left — a rout — friends 
stranded who Ikinc dont' evt»rything — and nothing left but honor, 
in the wreck where I go down." He took up his pen tremulously 
to finish an article he was writing, when soon there was a call and 
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notice that the carriage was waiting; then, with a wild stare, he 
said, "I will go!" casting with a sigh the last glance u])on his 
desk. I accompanied him down the stairs through the office, where 
in the countenance of the employees yon read sorrowful apprehen- 
sionj and the remark was confirmed, ••This is our last luuk on Mr, 
Greeley alive." Unknown to him, by a pretext, he was taken to a 
private medical retreat which he never left; and thus I saw him 
write his last editorial lines, and this was a sad farewell. 

That his dt ath was by political disappointment is only a cruel 
suggestion, repelled by every intimate friend of the great journal- 
ist. His work was done. Long and severe tension weakens the 
toughest metals — mental strain and anguish heated a brain in a 
fiery alembic, "loosing the silver cord." Not by political assas- 
sins, but by excessive toil, the brain was softened — clouded, to be 
emancipated for a higher realm. A great heart, strong and warm 
in pulsation for sixty-one years, ceased to beat. 

HENBT WABD BEBCHEB. 

Mr. J. B. Pond, for many years Mr. Beecher's agent and travel- 
ing companion, said that my house in Grinnell, where he staid, 
was the only house where he became a guest during all his years of 
journeying while lecturing. This fact, with the civilities and com- 
pliments exchanged in correspondence, give occasion for the follow- 
ing biographical incidents. They become a key to open to me a 
unique chapter in the phases of peisonal life for more than forty 
years. They will furnish more than mere ineidents to that full 
Inography which yet remains to be written. No statesman, presi- 
dent or general, has been so often menMoned by his eoontiymen 
for the last forty years, and with a distinction for which there 
were obyioas Teasons. He held the office of an educator, conspicu- 
ous to the public gaze, and no sulject was omitted cognate to 
American life. The very hill-tops and mountains of thought were 
climbed him, far above the quiet beaten paths of the serene 
valleys. He was a pioneer in service in every sphere where bold- 
ness summoned and a genius like his was attracted. Indifferent to 
personal reward, he was fearless in the forum of his choice. 

Do I hear the cavil on the mention of his fame: "He left no 
system of theology, though a divine?" Granted. He removed 
cobwebs and dust from the volumes of the old, stimulating inde- 
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pendent thought and warming the cold and xepolsive, while leay- 
ing truth in a new dieas. From nature's armory he drew weapons, 
useless with the rust of neglect This was an estimate of my 
friend on hearing the sad news of his illness : 

«If he is deady he has passed away according to his often- 
expressed wish, that he < might not tarry on the shore between the 
living and the dead'. Here in Grinnell he has often spoken — 
three times my guest and myself much oftener his during the last 
forty years. For Mr. Beedier there will be to^y thousands of 
tributes from all over the civilized world. Those only will give 
the full measure of a great career that do not magnify the blunders 
of a bold genius and thinker, the frailties of a humanitarian, yet 
innocent of the vices with which jealousy, craft, and the unchari- 
table without investigation, have associated his name. Since the 
Tilton and Moulton conspiracy ten years ago, he has achieved 
more than any one of the 'suspicious brothers'; he has held as by 
hooks of steel the brave, great friends of forty years, and tlie sec- 
ond largest congregation in the United States, in a missionary 
location far from the abodes of fashion. 

"He will live as one of the boldest, most genial and great- 
hearted of men. Liberal with a reason, fratei-nal in practice, fear- 
less in the use of language, with a child's simplicitj and a giant's 
strengt h. Ail the flowers that bloom and the trees that wave he 
could call by name. In his brain were the world's battlefields, and 
for all tlie great captains he h:ul a biography. No one but him 
abashed a foreign rebel mob. His lectures to young men, written 
at thirty, have never been equaled. Speaker for all classes, and 
preacher, his printed words would fill one hundred volumes — 
twice the product of any American clergyman, with only a rare 
repetition of incident or figure, at once fresh, warm, poetic, emo- 
tional and grand, all free from pedantry, simulation and cant. 
Who held a warmer place in the hearts of the million? Who 
more endeared, or with a higher claim to the generous judgment of 
mankind?" 

He had a memory for generalization which was a most remark- 
able accomplishment, yet to quote poetry or philosophy with verbal 
correctness, or to give exact dates, was quite out of the question; 
but a story once known the spirit was forever his. I give this inci- 
dent in proof tliat he wrf; ono of the widest readers of men, with 
all the aptitudes of a philosophic historian: 
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Over thirty years ago I was present at his house when a mili- 
tary committee of the soldiers of 1812 called on him to make tiie 
annual oration in Broadway Tabernacle. He said : " I am busy. 
Give mc a few days to decide." " Ah, but the meeting is to-night.*' 
To which Mr. Beecher replied: "You wish me to speak to tiiona- 
ands of people on three hours' notice. Do you take me for a race 
horeei to go at the tap of a drum, or a hand organ, to bring forth a 
tune ujK)n winding? But I see you are in a lurcli, tell me all 
about it?" Amidst the blushes it was made known that Qeneral 
Dix, the orator, was sick, and hia military substitute was at sea. 
"And now," said Mr. Beecheri "you wish to decoy a peacemaker 
into showing his ignorance, and to applaud a war whidi lionest 
diplomacy would have avoided ; but if yon will take the risk, I will 
oome." At which the grateful generals departed. 

I then remarked, "Mr. Beecher, I fear you cannot afford the 
effort; time is short, this is not in your line of thought^ and a 
mighty crowd of the cultured military circles will be present." 
"Yes, yes, I know, and mother (Mrs. Beeoher) froAvns at my ven- 
ture. Let us go to dinner and talk it over, while I draw from 
your deep wells and see if I come up with empty buckets." The 
sequel confirmed what the orator said. "The map recalls every 
battle by land or by sea, the generals and admirals, the actors, 
their prowess, their failures and their part in our politics since. 
You comer me on a date, I see, but not on a man." 

I was an auditor that night at the Tabernacle, and such mirth 
and cheers ! He spoke of war as a method ; the actors ; General 
Cass breaking his sword; the tars on Lake Erie; Jackson behind 
a cotton bale at New Orleans ; and all with compliments that made 
"the braves'' both blush and be astonished at their own valor. 
The Morning Press with columns of reports, said, "It was the 
most learned, witty and apt oration of the century on warriors at 
peace." 

The dinner of the New England Society of New York has for 
a half century been held as the grand oratorical feast of the nation. 
An after dinner speech few orators are equal to, but there the great 
preacher shone. Wit flowed like water babbling from a mountain 
spring. It was spontaneity. General Sherman exclaimed, " There 
is punishment again after Beecher." I don't think it was any bet- 
ter to go before him. Two of the presidents remarked to me "that 
out of the hundreds of speakers Beecher alone more than met 
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expectation" — not in the line of General Porter and Depew, the 
princes of table orators, whose real and ('(mviilsive wit is efferves- 
cent, but in deep eurrenLs, beautiful flights and mirthful incidents, 
given with a pure Saxon in pleasing cadence that for many years 
made his absence from the dinner like the ])lay of Ilaialot with 
Hamlet left out. On one great occasion at tlie conclusion of a fine 
speech, when complimented, ho said, "1 had all the advantage of 
a surprise." On his first visit to New York, he came to make one 
platfonn speech, but made many with astonishing climax, and 
when called upon by a thousand voices to <'Go on," "Go on," he 
jiaused to say, "You would with your force-pumps make even your 
liuii>on dry at a low stage of boating." 

After the great church council, before the conspiracy was 
uinna^jkcd, the largest ever convened on this continent, I said 
to Mr. Beecher: "Do you know what had more to do than all 
speeches or witnesses or records with the unanimous vote? It 
was your Sunday morning sermon, ' Under God That ended 
doubts and ripened friendships in a dark hour." 

" I moulded it in an hour after breakfast." Later, being asked 
why he did not rest, as he was now past seventy, he said: "To 
keep still would be death. The reviled Jew, with the only real 
pedigree, has a claim on me. Also Catholics — I am not one, but 
the thoughts and heroism of their saints make me forget the Inqui- 
sition, remembering jealous Christian inquisitors who would gloat 
over my oozing blood. Let me die early if I make no protest 
•gainst dogmatic intolerance and fail to ask the breath of God to 
■tir the stagnant poola." 

His England speeolies for our Uni(m made a fitting topic of 
thought for the eivilked world. He saved our oanse with more 
than the skill of a diplomat, and the ooorage of a field marshal in a 
Kapoleonio ehaxge. It was a necessaiy eimfliet on a f ofoign alunei 
and it was easy to call out the great orator in review of Hiat single 
oombat, regarding himself as sent by God in personal service to his 
country in the war for fteedom and unity, like last lioxopoui trip 
Inomght out this dinner talk jnst before Ms departnxe. « Will yon 
take part in the Irish disonssion?" <<No; I go to see and speak 
— not as a partisan. Before, during our war, God sent me, and I 
loved to fight. I want to see and hear Gladstone, the greatest of 
living men. I am for Ireland." "I know yon do not snirender 
your Americanism." ''Dont be alanned, my dear boy; if I am an 
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ignorant theorist here, it will be a pleasure to say we can teach an 
old mother tenderly. Our indostrial North has the finest villages 
and the happiest people on earth, in the sound of the hum of Yan- 
kee machinery." "That will be like you, in memory of your father 
who taught the nation on protection," I said. But you cannot 
allow any speculation, because I am a financial failure, and I do 
not forget your introduction while West, that I was going to talk 
about a subject on which I knew; nothing. The financial question 
is deep and dark, but I am too old to wear a straight-jacket Free 
trade is a good way oft, but John Bull, to whom we owe ao little, 
will get small comfort from my viait In finance ox policy." 

Beecher waa true to hia woid and apoke with oool judgment 
abioad, like a tniB American, refiiaing to be caught by the fi»e 
tiadera' blandiahmenta or to aide with the laadloida. At thia time 
lie would be called only a pro tern demooiat am for real prog- 
reaa, and my old ftienda will find that I have burned no bridges to 
prevent a return, and I have not a drop of mugwump blood, if tiiat 
means a aluggiah fiow." 

I do not, forget that late in life he waa allured from a hdy mia- 
aion, by zealoua frienda and conatant importunity, to apeak from a 
lower plane on fiacal acience^ in favor of the theoriea of free trade. 
Yet it waa hia aober opinion that he waa a child in finance. An 
army of figurea and a thouaand conflicting theoriea weie not auited 
to hia mental calibre. A pardonable weakness, for, howerer tena- 
cious in theory, he was outspoken abroad in dedatation that our 
factoiiea and forgea held an intimate relation to our adyanoing 
wealth, and to fair wagea and comforta for the laborer. 

With hia warmest friends in our aorrow, I never mentioned hia 
political lapse, and hia apology for hia presidential choice. To 
mention the peculiar oecaaion of hia hostility to Mr. Blaine would 
only be to recall the weakneaaea of great men, forgotten in the halo 
of eminent aerrice which tempera and recaata public opinion. He 
aaid at hia own table, the last time I ever heard him mention the 
great name, "Ton wonhip brilliancy. I do not denounce but dia- 
tioisted Blaine aa a preaident, the more ao aa hia magnetiam poe- 
aesaed our aober people," mentioning a half doaen prominent in hia 
church. 

A deep emotional nature waa a rare gift It waa brought out 
in the grief of others^ aa the brilliancy of atan when akirted with 
the dark clouda. I mention without raloring a tribute most honor" 
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ablfi to the parties. Theie was a gnat natioiial leli^ons ooaacil 
ealled in the city of Washington in 1853, embracing man^ of the 
most eminent laymen and divines of the coontiy. It was mj lot 
to be appointed one of a committee to notify the then pzesidenty 
Franklin Pierce, that it would be agreeable to call npon him in a 
body at the White Houae. We were welcomed by the accomplished 
president, who set an hour for onr reception. As I was about 
dosing the door to leave, the president said, «I should be happy to 
have you wait a moment and speak to Mrs. Pierce." He returned 
soon to say that lira. Pierce said at breakfast this morning she 
saw Mr. Beecher was in the dty and she hoped to see him, and 
added, "If you will convey to him our compliments and say Mrs. 
Pierce would be glad to see him personally, I will esteem it a 
favor." The council called in a body, the president quietly taking 
Mr. Beecher's hand as the company left, and he was shown to Mrs. 
Pierce's room. The interview was a most remarkable one, the 
great preacher subsequently saying privately that he was never 
so overcome by the outpouring of an apparently broken heart. 
Their son, the only child in the family, was killed in a railway acci- 
dent, and the mother had scarcely smiled since the occurrence, snd 
almost refused to be comforted. The coimsellor ventured the hope 
that she would be lifted in her despondency, as she soon after was. 
The president himself aftemard said he had no words to express 
his gratitude to the council for their call, and the soothing words 
of Mr. Heecher had a remarkable effect in dispelling the dark cloud 
which always seemed to hover over them, since by the death of 
their dear boy they were childless. 

Often when listening to his public prayers, I have thought that 
Mr. Beecher's supplications, so subdued in tone and in simple 
child-like entreaty, became his most effective appeal. Time did 
not lessen the impression, nor abate the novelty which forbade orit* 
idsm of poetic outbursts, oomfortin,!;]^ and sweet to those in moum^ 
ing, who, like Mrs. Pierce, found solace in sorrow and a new 
occasion to hope. I once said to him in the West, "1 was glad 
you made that long prayer." "Long, was it ? I am not conscious 
of it, nor can T recall anything I said, 1nit if taken up in any good 
sense out of myself, I ought to be glad." He was as tender as if 
with tears flowing and voice often broken — an advocate before the 
great ^hronc with such an effect on hearers as I have never seen 
elsewhere. This colloquy was overheard by two young revilers 
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returning from Plymouth church : How would you like to have 
Mr. Beeoher pray for you ? " "I don't know. I looked about and 
saw a large number crying, and, but for you, I should have wiped 
my eyes like other people.** The reply was, «That is just the way 

I felt." 

• There were staying at the St. Nicholas hotel, New York, two 
railway magnates from the West, who debated about calling a car- 
riage at so late an hour to hear Mr. Beecher. The remark was 
made, *'If the prayer is not over by the only man I ever heard 
pray, I do not care." I happened to be at the table on their return, 
when one of the compan}'^ said, think Beecher knows how to 
talk with God. I never listened to such pathos. Talk about 
Shakespeare's sermons in brooks, etc., and the like, I can remem- 
ber more of that prayer than any play of Shakespeare or sermon 
since T was a boy. Yes, I will give a thousand dollars a year, with 
as little religion as I have, to hear him pray in our city, to say 
nothing about his j)reachins::." All in proof that it was not a vain 
story that the wa\ to find lieecher's church was to follow the Sun- 
day morning crowd from Fulton Ferry. The prayer welling up in 
words from the depths of a burdened spirit was only less effective 
than the Bible reading, in a subdued tone and with a solemnity 
that became worship, far removed from stage effect. It was fasci- 
nation in the presence of individuality so alluring. The imitators 
paid an unconscious tribute to devout genius. 

I give this as an instance of his emotional nature : At his last 
▼isit to my house in Grinnell, ho wandered into my Lib^irty room, 
so called from its occupancy by John Brown and the adornment of 
the walls with historic characters. I found him standing before 
Brainard's picture, *'The Champions of Freedom," as they were in 
the public mind thirty years ago, including the statesmen Seward, 
John V. Hale, Chase and Sumner, the editor Horace Greeley, tlie 
poet John G. Wiuttior, and Henry Ward Beecher. *' The fallen, 
my friend," said he, "are immortal. None left but Whittior and 
myself," tears falling with the remark. "Wliy am I spared to 
keep company with tlie Quaker, whose verse has toudied millions 
of hearts, born of a spirit etherial tliat cares not to tarry ; but I 
shall go first. To be set in that gala.\y is beyond the honor of a 
crown. These heroes fell short of their ambition, but I who have • 
been wading as througii streams of sorrows risim^ to billows, am 
left, but I shall go next, and if it please God may it be soon. 
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May I not linjer. with a brain clouded, an imbecile long on the 
shore." Th»-ii burying his face and sobbing almost convulsively, 
he said: *• I never felt »o iiiu< h alone nor so old. Thrn I was 
auburn, now gray. Then only ijnps and the sordid reviled; since 
I liave had the companion.ship of drag<nus and the brotherhood of 
owLs.'* I tried to cheer him as (>n>' of the most fortunate of mor- 
tals. "Yes," said hp, **you are tliinkint? of the council in which 
you had a hand. "Wii a about Ciianibt ilaiu (J. M.) of your college, 
whom 1 mu.>t see, al->o Mt ir:]l (J. H.), your Des Moines hanker, 
and D<j<:tor Salter of Burliiijg^t'jn, and Doctor Ika: J>ley, who came a 
thousand miles to help a poor, sympatlietie fool out of trouble. 
They did it. wwA them I shall remember a.s my song and salvation, 
thwarting .^at an with the new devotion oi inends tiiat hellhih 
devices cannot alienate." 

In ending this sad tribute I can only regret that illness kept 
me from being present where my children were, at the sad obse- 
quies, paying a tribute to one who was enveloped in flowers, the 
aroma of which was his breath, and amidst the griefs of the people 
in Plymouth Church, who for near half a century felt for him an 
almost pardonable idolatry. I write in near view of the Beocher 
elm whose grateful branches salute me almost at the window. It 
is named for him who deemed it fitting that under our clear west- 
em sky man might stand shoeless, like Moses on the holy ground, 
and with brow uncorered. Did he say that the chief use of the 
farm was to lie down upon ? It may have been of more value to 
him for contemplation than to its owner in fee. So is the tree to 
me, which inspired him who never toached nature but to deck it 
anew. I see him in raptures, reclining on the green sward on the 
hallowed Sunday of rest. We watched the flitting clouds, and 
poetic waving of the leaves of the elm his pen has immortalized, 
standing in a native grace which forbids mutilation. Birds twit- 
tered and flitted above him in a naw song, and there were kaleido- 
scope views which barred a mention of the wonders of the stany 
world as he broke forth: "See, there is the city of God. There is 
no picture of Jerusalem, thers never will be a minor of infinity, 
where the bounding heart is still and the brain at rest, that wDl 
compare* with these glimpses in the heavens with the far beyimd.'' 
It was more than a xeveiy; the reporter could not reproduce it; 
memory only jots outlines in the rhapsody of one who will be 
remembered as so great beeaase he dxank at the sweet fountains of 
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Katnie, and turned bo many tihousands of the thoughtless and err- 
ing by the sorceries pf his great heart in the promulgation of a 
gospel on a higher plane of life. He breathed the Christian 
beatitudes, while holding the white banner of charity to shame 
intolerance. Eveiy recollection of him unlocks the fresh tears of 
peisonal friends and* inspires wanner tributes to his genius, great 
heart and heroic life. 
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Some people I have met — John G. Saxe — George IT. Corliss — 
Alpheus Hardy — Arthur Sherburne Hardy — Father Clark- 
«(Hl^ ir. F. Story— Edgar W. Jfjfe — Joseph Cook — John B. 
Gough — Mobert G. IngenolL 

JOHN GODFUET SAXE. 

It was at Micldlebiiry College in 1838, at a junior exliibition, 
that I heard tlic genial speaker. In 1839 I was at his graduation. 
The young miss, who was my attendant, with our company in one 
of the sheei>-pen gallery pews, marked our fayorites, and the poeti- 
cal Saxe of a large class was mine. 

lie was tall, and without apparent effort in the line of oddity 
and wit, in the colloquy where loud laughs followed the hits. 
Often we met during thirty years, he a versifying editor of a dem- 
ocratic newspaper and a lecturer. Fame he won as poet, and the 
chief of our best punsters, the public demanding forty editions of 
his works. As an editor he was jovial, brilliant in conversation, 
and making pleasure of his office work. 

If it is fame to be qncted, Saxe reached his goal. At my home, 
he was a refresliing .story-teller. In the lecture room, we hung on 
his lips for the gems sparkling in the verse which his softened 
brain could not repeat years before his death in the city of Troy. 
But a friend or a kitnlnt sr were never forgotten, before his tinal 
brain disease. Tlie rijiptnl eoat which my wife mended after sup- 
per found rejteated mention, with an odd adaptation given to a 
line from bliakespeare, or a stanza from Longfellow. 

GSOBOS H. C0BL18S. 

The world knows George II. Corliss, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, master mechanical geniuS| who expended iifty thousand 
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dolLm in building and setting up the enormous oentennial engine, 
now moving the wheels at Pullman, Illinois. Mr. Corliss' name 
and portrait are in our college museum, to whicli 7 -^eadilj gave 
tweWe hundred dollars for the purchase of Professor Ward's entire 
series of geological casts ; this in addition to previous liberal gifts 
to the college. His name is blended with an honorable career in 
gifts, labors and achievements. Medals in gold, decorations by 
crowned heads I did not ask to see, when I called on him, but the 
ten acres of buildings, the work of a brain that cannot rest but in 
the construction of models which will push mecbanism ahead a 
century, cheapening power and diffusing benefits over the civilized 
world. This hint is all I can give, and when I see one man mov- 
ing sixty tons on an axis a hand, I am prepared to hear of 
exploits that will astonish men everywhere. There is no cry of 
strike about this colossal home of Vulcan — the god of smiths. 
The men are paid far above the scale of wages in the old world, 
and, none the less, their employer avows indifference to foreign 
competition. He is a high class, practical engineer, and the two 
hours he gave to us, amidst the wonders, we regarded as a oompli* 
ment to the Iowa he admires but has never seen. His views of 
men and mitional affairs are as clear and incisive as a jwrception of 
the demands of his great and exacting profession, whereof he is 
king and servant in all details. He wss originally from Green- 
wich, New York, where, as resident for some time, I learned of his 
early history. He was a schoolmate of President Arthur, who said 
to me, <<The Presidency is nothing, contrasted with the fame of 
Corliss." He died in 1888, overworked in a complete reconstruc- 
tion of Ms great plant of machinery, on new and improved plans. 

ALPHXUS HABDT. 

Alpheus Hardy, of Boston, died of blood poisoning. lie was 
leisurely clipping off coupons with sliarp shears, which fell from 
his hand with a painless stab in his thigh, discovered by a j)ool of 
blood and a gash, which was closed with the best surgical skilL 
Such was the slight casualty which ended the life of one of New 
England's best known and esteemed citizens and business phi- 
lanthropists. His wealth came by ships, and connection with the 
C, B, & Q. R'y and western land investments ; many of these were 
in Iowa, whose people and soil won his praise. He was a patron 
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of Iowa College, his distingoiahed son, A. S. Hardy, residing in 
Griimell for yean as pxof enoTi now in Dartmouth with national 
fame as nn author. 

^Ir. Hardy was trustee of Dartmouth College and of Andover 
Theological Seminary, sustaining the liberals in demand lor toler^ 
ation in the church where he has been a light for near one half a 
oentiir}^ and a pillar in the "Old South Church" of Boston. I 
regret that I cannot make public recent social letters received, 
Avliich become a full justification in declining his election at Des 
^foines as a member of the Prudential Board of Missions, where 
he had been the honored chairman for many years. He has left a 
great vacancy by service and devotion, begetting a spirit of toler- 
ation wliich will long survive his sad demise. The custody of the 
Sears estate, which brought the largest wealth to the young heir, 
Mr. Montgomery Sears, of any Boston boy, also brought wide repu- 
tation to Mr. Hardy, the administrator; but this is quite over- 
shadowed by the liberality, dignity and wisdom of a Christian pat- 
riotic statesman. He was a gentleman, affluent in gifts, a trusted 
friend, model citizen, and humble servitor of a city and a church, 
where the name of the veteran Hardy will be the synonym of high 
character which eulogy can hardly exalt. 

PBOF. ASXaUB SHSKBUnNE HASDT. 

This goiitleman is a son of the late Alpheus Hardy, and was for 
several years a professor in Iowa College. He was a casual writer 
of poetry and is now the noted author of abstruse mathoniiitical 
works, also of the nov('ls, " But Yet a Woman," The Wind 
of Destiny," and biographer of the famous Christian Japanese, 
Joseph Xeosinia, of whom his noble father, Hon. Alpheus Hardy of 
Boston, was a |)atri»n. His life is quiet and iinprt'tending, and he 
is now a profi ssor in Dartmouth College. His ready mouuiiui: of 
Pegjisus is in mind. I secured from Governor Merrill au invita- 
tion for liim to write a poem for the laying of the corner-stone of 
the Iowa capitol in 1872. I was to read it — he had not the cour- 
age, he said. When it was brought to nie at niglit for suggestions, 
I said with frankness, "Very good; but you got to high for the 
occasion, you shoot over your auditors." *• 1 am glad of the fail- 
ure," he said. "But," said I, ''I must not discharge you, I will 
moke a suggestion." I made several| but received no reply, only a 
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inooiili|;']it salutation, as he left my door. Tlie next morning he 
appeared with the manuscript, fresh and adapted to win the praise 
of lovors of classic lore, as it did wlien I read it amidst hearty 
applause. The state majj^iintes were full of admiration for his 
versatility as a AVest Point graduate. This was at least a happy 
augury of a brilliant future.* 

KLIHU BUBBITT. 

Few receive such honor as this noted linguist by a personal 
mention in the nu'ssage of Edward Everett, when governor of 
Miis.sacliusetts. It was a learned blacksniith attracting the world 
by genius ; a linguist, a peacemaker, advocating the policy of 
arbitration. A traveler he was, too, exposing the wrongs of the 
English factory system. All he touched was with a picturesque 
pen and cultured imagination, in testimony of the value of the clas- 
sics to tfie writer of English. 

Novelty as a learned blacksmith was supplemented by the 
broad, eloquent speaker on many themes. I sat in the enchant- 
ment of a mechanic who could read fifty languages. 

In person, he was spare, forehead retreating, nose almost 
deformed in aquiline shape, voice shrill, but the wliole bearing that 
of a simple-hearted teacher, a prophet of good, tolerant of all labor- 
ers, without egotistic assertion. You would love the man, as you 
had been drawn to the editor and statesman. lie was a living 
example to our youth, furnishing testimony in the praise of a life 
unselfish, and adherence to great principles. He was the cham- 
pion of penny postage, the dismantling of war guns, rum shops 

*Th» ▼•HMrtito g/mAxm whMi mMm % nuni to write In two ooitieeiitlT« am^ 

mers the most widely Bold novelji of the .Hea.son and then prepare an exhaustive 
text-book on " Quarteniioiis ", is iiuh'ed rnn*. The ordinarj' mind sees nothin<^ in 
common between fiction and the abstrujso ligures of geometry and naturally a^iks, 
How la it ponitilo for tho atadont who mjofi woridng all nSglkt ovar the diy inf»> 
teriea of conic oectionR to wiold the ll}?ht pen of tho writer of plcaslnjf romance? 
Still another strange fact is, that while Professor Hardy stands at the head an an 
authority on higher mathematics he abhors anything pertaining to arithmetic. 
Ululntlva ol tiiia lia aald to a Mand raeaatly: **I imtot knaw anything abont fig* 
nrpfl, and of all books in the world I abhor an arithmotir, so I sont tho books back. 
My old professor at West Point was as deep a mathematician an I ever saw, and 
yet ha would stand at the blackboard day after day and, nervoosly snapping his 
tfngan in tha midst of a 'som', oall oat, 'Coma, now, alght timaa lavan, how 
much, how much Lh it ? ' " Professor Hardy is the choice of the Ahnnni toanocaad 
Fraaident Bartiett, the present aged head oi the college. — Nevo^aper. 
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oatlawedy ignoxanoe banished liy vniTenml edQcation. Mr. Burritt 
was tepulsed by a lady and never married, bat can elaim kinship 
to a great family of the truly noble, and his intellectnal children 
are thousands. 

"FATHBB CLASSSON." 

The sturdy senior Clarkson was known generally as "Father", 
but not because he was parent of the two brothers, noted as editors 
of the /010a Sua» SeffisUr — one of them, «Bet" (James S. Clark- 
son), of late often mentioned as chairman of the republican 
national committee, and as assistant postmaster-general. I used 
to meet the father at his post-office town, Eldora, while on my way 
up to my new farm in Franklin Connty. The young men in ante- 
war times were on the Melrose farm", two of whom are now 
known as "Bichard the Third" and »Ret". I met the father at 
the Chicago Kational Convention in 1860 as delegate frcftn Iowa. 
We had such conservative notions as to cast our first votes for 
Judge McLean of Ohio, and next for Mr. Lincoln. At that time 
we were opening farms of which we talked, and were especially 
anxious for railways to come nearer to us. Small purchases were 
made in our line. His, perhaps, a saddle for the boys. I remen- 
ber mine to have been Yankee sheep shears. If ext I found myself 
speaking in the political canvass when the elder Clarkson was 
elected state senator from Grundy, his district embracing several 
counties. In his place at Bes Moines he soon became from a 
stranger a man of mark ; eminently practical, and so firm in the 
way of certain specialties as to be deemed perverse and obstinate; 
certainly it was a futile attempt to drive him in committee or on 
the floor of the Senate from any well-eonsidered opinion or policy, 
and his moulding power in the body is alike conceded with the wis- 
dom of his counseL I cannot specify all his acts subsequent, for 
he was never idle where the rude elements of empire were woven 
and moulding into form. 

Soon he gave himself a local habitation and wide name by the 
fiarmer's letters to Tke RegUUr, These I read closely and admired, 
for I was then writing for Mr. Greeley and the Nwt York TribunB, 
and could make apt quotations if not affluent in original ideas. 
And it was no surprise that these letters expanded with a natural 
acorn growth into the agricultural department of The State BegU- 
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ter — a loxnriant tiee under whose graceful brandies the weary 
sons of toil have shade and repose, and leaning against the stalwart 
trunk have for these years plucked pleasant and nutritious fruit 
I do not indulge either in idle compliment or rhetorical figure, for 
tliis is the fact, I am told — I never counted them — that from 
forty to fifty newspapers are placed on our family tables weekly, 
and of the number The BegitUi^s agricultural page of Wednes- 
day's issue is most eagerly sought and first read. Nor am I alone, 
and if it is the high ambition of the editorial gods to be quoted 
and copied, and even to be gratuitously reviled, then the elder 
Clarkson can be proud of a successful career. His articles will 
be found eminently common sense, and so far saturated with per- 
sonality as never to suggest plagiarism. The role of a pioneer 
farmer he had a right to assume, and none ever doubted that he 
had the courage of his convictions, and was an adept in puncturing 
bubbles, and took particular delight in kicking shams into obseuz^ 
ity ; and even found use for dogs in hastening the retreating steps 
of foreign tree peddlers and oily-tongued patent right venders. 

At the state gatherings he was a central figure, reading his 
papers with the deliberation of a judge, and enlivening the debates 
with repartee, and from his storehouse of personal experiences 
becoming a valued instructor. I remember the applause that fol- 
lowed his sharp paper on "The Coming Steer", a plea «that his 
living statuary may ornament every fann and add beauty to the 
landsc^ie on every hill and in every vale of Iowa's wide domain". 
The <<Farm Literature", which was read at the state meeting of 
stock breeders, at Grinnell, was a generous tribute to the writers, 
not among the living; and plain truth for the conceited writers of 
the time, who raise such crops on paper as the ploughman and 
grazier of early days never anticipated in their wildest dreams. 
At the quarter centennial celebration at Grinnell, he gave a stud- 
ied and able speech on the advance of agriculture. 

Commend me to the man that dares to be singular! He at 
least prevents a dead sea calm, and can seldom be charged with 
stupidity. And this is Mr. Clarkson. In face of the wise prairie 
farmers he would <' spoil" his acres by deep ploughing and lol com 
cribs full and the compact' sod of rich grasses. It was a waste of 
time to plant evergreens in this dime, but the fine grounds at Md- 
rose Farm give, through dumps and lines of vigorous native ])ines, 
music to their owner sweeter than the air breathings through the 
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iEolian harp. The brawny-mnscledi bioad-biained horses wexe the 
Konnan Uoods, strong and docile £or the and they weie 
reared and grazed at ^Melrose". It is not to be forgotten that he 
would not take up the refrain of the theoretioali bookish free trad- 
ersy and be a leader of the Iowa ftoners in rebellion against the 
American system. 

W. F. STOBT, BDITOB. 

The fonnder of tiie Chieago Ttme»t who built up what was at 
onoe an organ and a power witii the masses^ was Wilbur 7. Story. 
Koihing more truly illustrates the mutations of the times than his 
career. 

He was a bom journalist^ with so keen a scent for newSi and a 
talent for gaining notorietyi that great wealth came, and the double 
coveted honor of one both feared and quoted. In the war, a verg- 
ing toward treason eansed a temporary suppression of his sheet, 
which gained him notoriety and facility to feed a public morbid 
appetite for pictures of persons it wss safe to scandalize. Essen- 
tially bad, a life's ambition was attained — to found a great house 
and a paper reaching a million of people and worth as many 
dollars. His financial and social troubles, and the lapse into for- 
getfulness, which is the doom of sordid expediency, are well known. 

Mr. Stoiy began life near my Vermont home, in the shadow of 
Middlebury college. He was dear in perception, wide-read, and 
audacious and malignant in attack; but with some redeeming qual- 
iteis which on cultivation would have saved his name from early 
forgetfulness. 

In 1872 we wexe standing on our platform to elect Horace 
' Greeley president. By Story's secretary I was invited to call. 
Sit down," isaid he, " and let me tell you how many years I have 
lampooned you and the radicals. My point is gained, and no more 
will The Times say how bad you are. Its columns axe Open to 
you." And so I learned a lesson of charily. 

EDOAB W. KTX. 

"Bill "N"ye, who was he?" asked a citizen. "You must have 
met him." My answer was, I have, and was introduced to him ou 
the train as the yoong man who received the advice to "Co 
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West". We had a pleasant chat of a lew hours, and the next I 
knew of his vriting was a hiunorous citapter on <<Men I have 
saw". The picture of mjrself was so Indietous as to forbid anger 
or resentment at his sarcasm relative to my efforts for eonstitii- 
tional prohibition, also the impossibility of adjusting my voice to 
the aocoustie demands of Church and salary in New York City; 
but this personsl mention was trivial compared to the mirthfol 
suggestions in regard to others in the same chapter. Bill Nye is a 
man about fifty, not the spectacled, cadaverous old man his artist 
represents him to be in wood-cuts. He is genial as a stoiy4eller, 
hearty in laughter, terse in reply, whose scintillations of wit seem 
like the sparks from a highly-charged electrical battery. He 
touches follies and facts witii the hand of a master. He asked 
me if I had ever met Doctor Mary Walker, and, to my surprise, 
the facts I gave appeared in his article, seasoned with his humor. 
She wore a gentleman's suit, flourishing a cane, with hair shiur 
gled, and was a frequent visitor in the Washington departments, 
where she was an applicant for an office, contrary to the presump- 
tion that she enjoyed a lucrative medical practice. Her role 
seemed to be rating man for his arsumptions, and venting her com- 
plaint against her Maker because she was a woman. 

JOSEPH COOK. 

Joseph Cook appeared in Nye's same article^ with an illustra- 
tion. He was in the attitude of holding an oil-can, apparently 
lubricating the planets in their revolutions, explanatoiy of his 
directing and moulding the theological thought of the age. But 
I disclaim any responsibility for the picture. Dogmatic as Mr, 
Cook is, like other great men, he is a great reader and deep 
thinker. Depreciatory letters having been sent abroad in regard 
to his waning influence, it will not be egotism for me to mention 
that I was invited to speak with him at the lecture hour in the 
great Tremont Temple. While the windows were crowded and 
aisles thronged, I could but say, repelling his enemies, that I 
thought the volumes evoked and the audiences gathered had made 
the indelible mark of a great American thinker. This is not say- 
ing that all great reformers and thinkers are lovely, above oompav- 
ison and without faulty in contending for the faith. 
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JOHN B. QOUOfl. 

John B. Qoiigli I oaimot omit. I first heard him in the begin- 
ning of his career as a tempeiance orator. It was a magnifioent 
ontpoTiring of genuine eloquence from the heart — from the depths 
of hie wretched experience; and all his native and cultivated stage 
arts were then imconscious accessories to the impassioned effort. 
In private, too^ he was simple and hearty, with none of the man- 
of-the-world manner he acquired after he had been feted abroad 
and at home. Those who heard him only in his later years, when 
his freqnent repetitions on the lecture-platform had given an evi- 
dently mechanical character to his finest outbursts and best stories, 
oould form no idea of the overpowering impression made by his 
fflrliigr addresses. 

BOBXRT a. IHGEBS01.L. 

In a congressional chapter preceding, it was mentioned that I 
surprised £ben C. Ingersoll bjr resigning in his favor, and that he 
was placed high on the committee on territories, which was much 
sought after at that period of organization and lucrative appoint- 
ments. This not only brightened the future of Mr. Ingersoll, but 
his brother the orator, apprised of his good fortune by the resignSr 
tioDy wrote the already quoted letter, inc i])ient to a long and pleas- 
ant acquaintance. He never forgot this little act on behalf of his 
brother, at whose grave there fell words softening the sharp asper- 
ities of critics. I was made welcome to his ranoh in the moun- 
tains of New Mexico, and could not prevail on him to accept a legal 
fee in the matter of counsel to me as railway receiver. His failure 
to accept a personal invitation to speak in Orinnell is explained by 
his remark that as <<the audience room was a ehuroh| he might 
wound the brethren". 

It is too late now to assume that the renowned skeptic is a 
common man, or that the thousands who have essayed answers to 
his philippics have succeeded fully, when bishops, puldicists, and 
even Gladstoue step into the arena of debate. What, then, is the 
secret of his attraction ? He is an agnostic — an abnormal product 
by the repulsions of systems of theology couched in terms now In 
disuse. But is he an infidel with the bridges destroyed behind 
him, when he can say, <<In the dark night of death hope sees a 
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star, and listening love may catch the rustle of a wing" ? Is it not 
possible that, on a sober recast of opinion, he might be a pulpit 
successor of Beecher, to whom he is allied in transcendant gifts? 

But what are the hidings of his power? He talks with his 
fingers, begets mirth with the twinkle of his eye, w^inning in pan- 
tomimic facial expression and forcing conviction with the swaying 
of arms and gesture on the ^datform, and all with the mobility of a 
rotund, rollicking gentleman, schooled in cadence and the devices 
of speech. His voice is of great compass and thrills with emotion, 
laden with fresh and startling ('onception and sublime imagery, 
bringing into service flowers, the air, earth's wonders, the stars, 
man and the gods. Judges and jurors are entertained by a wit 
and a pleader, with the resources of the severest student of lx>oks 
and men. Has his fervid rhetoric in the nomination of Bhiine 
ever been equaled ? Did the surviving patriots of our war ever 
listen to such an address as that before the Grand Armv of the 
Republic at Indianapolis ? It hangs in golden letters in my parlor 
to remind of genius, pathos and matchless oratory. 

The "one hundred" tributes to the lamented Beecher are before 
me in a volume. .\11 the honored professions from many lands 
bring their myrtle wreaths, yet there is but one full, felicitous 
delineation, and warmth of eulogy — a smiting of the rock for 
freshness — a successful draft on genius to illumine the career of 
his friend. In tlie sorceries of a cas\ust, and power in irreverent 
declamation where he stands without a peer, T hope he may have 
no rival in the ranks of men now living, and jiiine is a fervent 
prayer that lie may be no" more clouded with doubt, nor be occu- 
pied in cavil, but jn-ove that the higliest and holiest laissicm of an 
orator and the subliniest service of genius is to lead, in a world of 
darkness antl doubt, following in the footsteps of the God-man. 

The author, on the delivery of his Kew Haven, Vermont, ora- 
tion, mentioned the fatlier of Mr. lugersoU studying theology 
there, saying, "The son was one who by the latest, advices did 
not gain and does charge his theology to tradition." Thereon is 
founded the occasiou of the following correspondence: 

Nxw YuaK, Haroli 15, 1887. 

My dear Mr. Chinnell: 

With great pleasure I read your oration, and it took me back amid the dead 
yean. T havo lienril my father si>oak of Dr. Hopkins a tliousand times. What a 
dreary life it ma^t have boon in Vermont souio sjvonty-tivo years ago with the 
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snow sovcral foot docp, the morcury down in the tmlb» and nothing of n ebeMfol 
nature except the tli»M)lojry of Hopkins. 

Notliing givc5 me m mucli |>leasiir« as to watch the decay of the old, cruel and 
maHgnant cioeda. Wh«t tiio pnaehcn do not mj is what pleinw me. TlMy un 
ashamed of tlio doctrine — n.<;hamed to tell tlio **tidinge oC g e et Joy**> In Other 
words, they are getting u little sense. 

Now, I want you some day when you are at leisure to tttink this business over, 
end if yoa will think, joa will see how sed and terrible tiie religion called eraiiKel- 
Icalis. 

I hope to SCO yoa oonTorted — hope to see you a free man with the dust brushed 
aS your knees. 

TiuuiUiig yoa for tlM imtliK^ I femain jowii alwaya, 

B. G. InosBMiA. 

NomiAi., IixzxoiB, February 4, 1888. 

My dear Mr, Jngtnott: 

I have jmtrotumod from a winter visit to the city of Mexico and CSalifomia 
and find your wclmme letter. My Vermont oration did not require an acknowl- 
edgement if it did mention your reverend father and yourself. Dr. Hopkins, whom 
yon Mqr yonr ** father apoke of a thooiand timea**, was a diafaeter in tliat day, and 
It is a pleaaant reflocUon that my anoeaton enjoyed his friendsliip, and that ho 
moulded a community of rare qualities, j'oa would say snve as to their theolojry. 

I hear a fresh story which remindi^ that there wus gmid orthodox perception in 
the fUher yon mention aa a etndent. I jodge ho did not bite hie thamb in the 
moniiBg to find whether he was " in the me or the not-me world ". lilw liia aoo 
ho was a revivalist, hut of another order. At the conolusion of the sermon a com- 
pany of young ladies engaged him in personal conversation. The frivolity of one 
with a dSeeolfefe dren even below fhe faeUon, eanaed the advioe iiiat **lf aha 
wished to become a Christian, she had best go home and cover up I legaidad it 
as more than a lepend — a fart which does credit to tbo family. 

It is said that the speculations and doubts of the autlior of "The Gods" 
aa to tiio Holy Land and its Cluiat, e K ptwe d in the cam p an y of General Lew Wal- 
lace, led to the volume " Ben Hur", insuring to the author competence, and to his 
readors dfli^xht and confirmation of our sacred historj*. If this ho truth, I might 
quote a maxim, if not in fear that it might be offensive. As it is, a thousand times 
publicly eacpr e s B ing my admiration for the b(ddeat rhetorical Itgarea, and eBoqoenoo 
in everj- nerve and intonation, I frankly say that without so noble a purpme, yoa 
have, ])y impetuosity in attack, pnven an example which has hushed the rattle of 
the dry bones in the pulpit and sent swift, healthful life-currents down the chan- 
neb of modem thought. Bad aa you are painted, and in enor as I think yoot 
there may be time to correct the sheet being kept, and to be balanced on the entiy 
book, " Cr. — A recast of opinions in orthodox orations hy Robert G. Ingersoll." 
Now as to your advice that I should "brush the dust from my knees". It sug- 
gests on my part sapeterqgatlQn, which might poadbly bo in the lino of ¥111008 to 
be modestly cultivated in the potoh of the theological temple whioh yoa InTlle mo 

to enter for reflection. 

Then you hope to see me a free man " and " converted etc. I am insensi- 
ble to bondage. For many yeaia I have been an nnoflldal oharaeter; any dootrino 
I have proclaimed haa been one vnpaid for; perbapa Iti laviBg qnality waa that It 

was cheap. 

To what shall I be converted, being now a Protestant of tbo liberal school? 
Ton are a tlieological donbter, a chained battery of negativea, silent when I ask 
for your chnroh, and about fho croidng of the ** melancholy flood" with a better 
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fprrymnn than mine, and without a friend in tho f»od-man, who has so long bacqpsd 
up so many of the sad with the promise of a royal welonme. If tliis is a delusion, 
ao let it remain. I confide in the Man of muii ; tlio voluntary sacrifice of the Son 
ot fSbB hlgheat. Never shaU I ewape tbe Uas, nor the guilt of my anoeetor on 
trial and free, who fell. 

With my ancestors He was persecuted in France — the Hug'uenots poor and in 
exile. To many generations He has been a high model and a solace in death. 
Now in the strifes for mastery over evil I am as oonsdone of His prc e e noe as I am 
of my existenrc. So, wliilo rcfjnrdinf^ thcolofry as a srioncp, T join yon in delight 
on the abandonment of dogmatism and pharasuic cant, but any system which 
denies the need of a mediator, and one that came with the zeal of a martyr and the 
loive of ft God to light the greet pkolfMrteiitiary battle for the raee, to opposed to 
early and most sacred trflst, and dors not noninmnd Itself to niy jndrmrnt in 
advanced years. llcHgion, its own evidence, I find not alone in theologies and 
books, but in the heroism of the high, and rich experiences of the humble and 
pocv> 

And now, my dear Tn^orsoll, even in hnmldc station and not hovering in 
doubt, I express the conviction that my unalloyed confiding trust in the great fun- 
damental truths of the Christian religion and Christ as exemplar, brings me in a 
single hour of reflection greater Joj than all tbe epeealationi in which yon ean 
induljro and the breath which comes in the ajiplanso of thnnp waiting on your lips 
of genius. Hence you will pardon the hope that uiy joys may be yours, ecstacies 
possible to one with gifta and opportunitiee to change tbe evrrents of thought of 
mlUions; and oh, what service yon can render to Him (whether only man, martyr 
or the missionary of a Creator) and to a world demanding an example which has 
brought much of blMsing and waits to fill this and all worlds with the beatitudes 
of a llvtag Savioor. 

Yonntml^i 

J. B. OnnmLL. 
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Jowa and lowans — Col. S. H. M. Bf/ers, our war historian — 
Churlejf Aldrich — D. N. liicharditon — Hon. Ezekid Clark — 
John L. Coffin — Generals James li. Weaver, N. B. Baker, John 
M. Corse, Samuel R. CuHis, G. M. Dodfjey J. M. Crocker and 
William W. Belknap — Governors Grimes, Kirktrood, Stone, 
Merrill, Carpenter, Gear, Sherman and Larndne — Judtje^ 
Wriyht, Nourse, Miller, Dillon, Love and McCrary — Hons. 
Graves f Moninffer, Howell and McDill — Henry Clay Dean, 

Iowa lias no state historian, as yet. It is not bocause she had 
no writers ot aliility. i>ut, slic is a proud maker of history, if not 
prolific in book-makers. No state, in a half century of pro^iress, 
lia.H made equal national advances. None luis a more liouored 
civil and military record, worthy to l>eckon millions to her prairies. 
Governor Grimes well named lier "the fair and only free child of 
the Missouri Compromise". Bounded on the east and west by two 
great rivers — The Father and Mother of Waters"- — she lias been 
called the Mesopotamia ot the West. Excluding the northern 
tliird of Maine, a wilderness, her area equals that of New England; 
and her free })rinciples, intelligence and high moral and religious 
tone, have made her known as the New England, and the Massa- 
chusetts more especially, of tlie states of the great valley. 

We have no historian, and can wait his appearing until at least 
nine tenths of our virgin acres have burnished the jdowshare. Let 
him bide his time until our valleys are musical with the s(mnd of 
mechanism, and our homes become beautiful in the glow of refined 
civilization. Let him celebrate the courage of pioneers, who 
brought to our commonwealth select affinities, free schools and a 
high social and literary rank. Defer biography and statues of 
benefactors until the issue of a war against tiie shanu less social 
enemies, whose cohorts and leaders are in ambush. This delay 
may not obscure the grandest agricultural achievements, and nei- 
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(her silence nor time will avail to dim the recorded deeds of men| 
to pass into material for historic pages. 

It was aa opinion of Wehstor, and to the ciedit of Kew Hamp- 
shire^ that if the state was poor in soil and ceieals, she was rich in 
the piodnet of men. Where is the limit of piaise^ then, to a 
double production of comely herd and coltored owner, on farms 
hospitable to skill, to domestic bloods and to factory? Fignres 
often bewilder, while comparisons with the well known are a good 
basis of opinion. 

"What are some of the facts which are the boast of onr roial 
people f Iowa with its annual average production of two hundred 
millions of bushels of com; surpassing any state as the basis of 
meat — pork and beef — for this and foreign countries — a sum 
total of two millions of bovines, embracing more beef-animals and 
bntterHsreameries than any state — millions of swine in excess of 
her rivals, reared with profit tinder natural farming conditions, 
and shipped to many countries, facilitating exchanges and helping 
a fine trade balance. Yielding the palm to newer states in wheat 
growing, Iowa is only second in the product of oato and flax, and 
is coming to the first rank in amount of native and cultivated 
grasses for home use and export, broadening the farms and attract- 
ing an industrious and moral people to a home on the remaining 
ten millions of acres, rich in soil and fine in topography, yet 
untouched by a plow. Kature has given bracing air and ample 
drainage, to exempt from malaria in a great degree, and give vital- 
ity and health to the electric, courageous spirito from many states 
and lands. Groves of trees which rise to beauty, for protection 
and fuel, are readily grown in a decade. Coal, discovered in 
purity and fabulous quantities, has dispelled all doubts as to want 
of fuel for home, and for steam manufactory and locomotive 
demands. 

In railway mileage Iowa is third in the Union, having eight 
thousand miles, reaching every one of the ninety-nine counties, 
with a station but a few miles from every farm. Five trunk lines 
across the state attract the bulk of the intcroceanic trade of the 
country, added to which is the distribution of fruits and produoto 
indigenous to other countries, by a net-work of steel tracks joined 
to the great arteries, now harmonious and by increasing comity 
giving promise of cekrity, cheapness and safety to the pat r ons^ 
and reward to capital and enterprise. 
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I have seen but one failure in a conspicuous Towa projeot. It 
was the damming of the Des Moines river for slack water navigar 
tioxiy and indirectly furnishing hydraulic power. As stated in the 
sarcasm of the governor's message to a third House, aix dams were 
built and only fifty remained to be constructed. The power is now 
partially utilized by private capital, while a commercial waterway 
as a national device is abandoned, after great expenditures of time 
and money. Even this was more of an engineering, governmental, 
political scheme than a policy of the people. There were many 
incidents contributing to failure, but the chief was a rival in the 
railway system — an all-the-year-round servant in place of boats 
subject to the vicissitudes of ice and drouth. A basis of value was 
made on the transportation of grass products to the great river, to 
be floated to the Gulf for the feeding of hungry nations by the ser- 
vice of ships. Then came the policy of condensing grain values into 
animals, and the establishing of home industries, promoting easy 
exchang«\'? and making home commerce more profitable than for- 
eign trade. Wait for the wagon." No, that was in song, nor can 
we wait on slack water from Keokuk up for two hundred miles to 
the Raccoon Forks. This was a resolve never more to be reconsid- 
ered, in an age of steel and steam, pushing on the flyer and can- 
non-ball trains fleet as the wind. Tt is a cheering fact that, with- 
out scandal against officials and the abandonment of tlie " feeding of 
the world theory " (a favorite theine of middle men and ship own- 
ers), a more promising field for skill and enterprise was opened. 
Wool growers temporarily went to the rear, but otlier animal 
industries came to the foreground of every rural distrii^t. where cli- 
mate and soil and the skill of the owners give assurance of that 
proud sui)remacy to wliich Iowa has attained. 

Is the state well wortliy of higher honors? Her institutions 
are her crown jewels, reformatory, educational, humane and chari- 
table. They rose in our Civil War amidst the anathemas of not 
all loyal tax-payers, hushed now in non-partisan support, and a 
pride l)eeoming to honored citizens. To name eaeli - — from a 
capitol unrivaled in the West for splendor, with the less preten- 
tious edifices, down to the last — a completed soldier's home in 
order of beneficence — to name eai h would include an array of 
institutions of just state pride in making liberal appropriatious. 
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The producti in all matters material and tBsthetic, reflects the 
brain and hand of the maker. By this aphorism, we place the fair- 
est product earth holds up to its Maker — man, the conservator and 
builder, on a pedestal, in tribute to personal devotion and leader- 
ship in whatever things are in the realm of citizenship « lovely and 
of good report 

All before 1S54 as hearsay I leave, seeking headlands in per- 
sonality of which I can safely speak. Of the veteran "Father 
Clarkson *\ who properly belongs in this chapter, I have already 
spoken, as well as of senators Wilson and Allison, and others, as 
the narrative brought them into mention. 

THE WAB HISTOBIAV. 

CoL 8. H. M. Byers, with scholastic culture, the genius of a 
poet and the fervor of a young patriot, found himself enlisting in 
the Fifth Iowa regiment, and finally captured as a prisoner, being 
one of sixteen out of sixty spared to teU the story. His volume 
on the late war bears the marks of an historian, and does honor to 
our soldiery in depicting the battles in which they were engaged, 
while giving due credit to the citizens who sustained them. It is 
illustrated with taste, abundant lu details, and evincing versatility 
and elegance in description. Our public men in the war era are 
eulogized, and the conspicuous characters in regimental history are 
noted with accuracy. An elegant book of six hundred pages, 
printed in Des Moines, commends the author and his product to 
eveiy loyal citizen, to make no mention of the wider fame acquired 
by his poem, Sherman's March to the Sea''. Colonel Byers 
reflected honor on his appointment to a consulship in Switzerland, 
and his subsequent service as consul-general at Bome. Our college 
is especially indebted to him for an expensive set of Swiss school 
apparatus, illustrating science and industries by charts and 
specimens. 

HONORABLE OHABLES ALDRICH. 

Honorable Charles Aldrich, of Webster City, is placing our peo- 
ple under increasing and lasting obligation. He had rank in our 
late army as an officer, high repute as an editor, and became one 
of our state legislators. By correspondence, foreign travel and 
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extensive acquaintance with authors, he has for years been an 
enthusiastic collector of autographs, manuscripts and pictures of 
historical characters, which form a rare cabinet, which he placed 
at the disposal of the state, without reference to reimbursement. 
The Iowa state capitol, wanting in costly pictures and marble 
bustSi has thus a unique and attractive collection in the useful trib- 
ute of citizen Aldrich to the name and fame of our most noted 
citizens and the great actors for centuries. Thousands of visitors 
make mention of this collection, and Governor Larrabee, retiring 
from the chair of state, suggested money testimonial to the author, 
which has been appropriated, though in no sense a reward for 
years of unselfish acquisition of the treasures now made the prop- 
erty aiul instructive entertainment of the public. Thus has taste, 
liberality aiul devotion to the state made a name enslirined in mem- 
ory while the commonwealth has a beautiful capitol. In the same 
generous si)irit, Mr. Aldrich's cliarming pen has many times been 
employed in making known to the people, by contributions to our 
newspapers, the claims of institutions, men and measures, too 
little a])preciated. He is the eloquent friend of all merit ajid 
refining enterprise. 

OTUEA KOIABLES. 

D. X. Richardson, of Davenport, a native of Vermont, cultivar 
ling rural tastes as a gentleman cattle farmer, developed genius in 
amassing a competence while a democratic editor and newspaper 
publisher in a republican state. Well lias he answered the ques- 
tion, "Whore is the literature on Iowa soil'.'" A cultivated taste 
seen in original felicitous description as a journalist, inspired a 
world-round trip, with timely accessories of c^h, leisure and com- 
pany. After liis return the Chicago press brought out a volume 
that is innocent of jilatitudes. It is a new. fresh vein of story- 
telling, descrii)tion atul adventure. The volume has hung before 
me pictures drawn lf\ a master, in a story of peoples and lands 
t)ie million may not visit, but may see through another's eye in a 
pleasing illusion that they are there. 

Hon. Ezekiel (Mark, of Iowa City, was an early settler, an able 
state senator, an esteemed worker in our state polities, and a 
trusted citizen. He was the first employed to jiurchase clothing 
for our soldiery. His enterprise was not limited to his farm, to 
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bank, mill, railway extension or coal mining. Cool in action, 
sagacious in advice, lie can never j)iu>s out of memory for u great 
heart, beating effectively in time of calamity for the unfortunate. 
To meet the wants of the suffering in the great Grinnell tornado 
of 1882, he left his home to minister personally to strangers, 
besides giving the lirst clieck for live hundred dollars, mentioned 
elsewhere, not only to restore the desolation, but to remind how 
imperative are the obligations wliich rest on prosperous citizens. 
Truly the note of lilxrality was struck high, and vibrating 
responses brouL:ht ])r()ni]it mid large benefactions whi<'h have few 
parallels in the annals of relief af[orded to the poor and houseless 
wasted by storm. 

John L, Coffin, of Fort Dodge, witli a kindly heart, and noble 
ambition to step out of rather than into the j>olitie:il ])rocession, 
has won more than my respect. A railroad commissioner by 
appointment, he wris at a |>ost of observation which he well 
improved. OtUcially, lie dared make a j)lea for rest due to railway 
employees on Sunday. It was a John the Baptist cry in the wil- 
derness, where capital, greed and official stolidity dominated and 
slept. The echoes of his argument will be loud and potent in sec- 
onding the great-hearted William E. Dodge, and those who are 
friends of laborers, in demanding for them rest on Sunday, and 
honor to Him who eommanded amidst the thunderings of Sinai. 
Safety for brakemeii on ears is also the desire of ^fr. Coffin, 
enforced by appeal to humanity and law. Xo mere moral knight- 
errant is he, but a warm-hearted pleader for humane inij)rovoments, 
which will insure immunity from maiming for the men, added to 
the birthright of rest for toilers. Mr. Coffin is under seventy 
years, has courage, competence, and a great cause to impel his 
fame far into tlie future. 

Gen. James B. Weaver's arrival for a speech in our town was 
somewhat suggestive of circus day. What of Ex-Congressman 
Weaver? Pictures on the bill-boards, large and artistic, and wtdl 
tinted, have invited the people to come and lu-ar their servant's 
execrations of nioiioj)olies, and behold a spccta(de of rivals laid 
low, even biting political dust. Up to the Waterloo defeat of 
18.S8, opera houses were too narrow for his admiring crowds, iind 
the curious opposers relished extravagant assertion, illustrated 
with story and eloquent jteriods. Never dull in mimiery. vivacious 
even in wordy platitudes, he had captured a district. General 
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Weaver was short a few votes, and charged a betrayal in the nom- 
ination for governor by republicans. Kever daunted, a soldier, 
temperance advocate, an incessant laborer with an instmment 

never dulled by use, only by age, it was easy to champion the peo- 
ple vs. banks, and the like. A wit of celebrity, asked if he finished 
three bottles of porf without assistance, replied, T had the assist- 
ance of a l}ottle uf ^ladeira." The general in like manner could 
answer, "I had, besides fnvorite allies — my bottles of port — the 
assistance of a bottle of Madeira — the democrats.'' 

OENBBAL BA&BK. 

Iowa citizens in a further mention will include some of our 
generals — among them A'1 jntaiit-General N. B. leaker. He came 
to Iowa, after having been olccteil speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and g^ovemor of Xcw Hampshire. Here he was a mem- 
ber of the war legislature, first in loyalty as a Douglas democrat, 
and, with able executive gifts, was called to the post of organizer 
of war troops, to earn a warm place as an oflRcer, promj>t, p:<'Tiorou8 
and sagacious reader of men. His official life was a model of ser- 
vice, untiring up to his sad demise. For him the state moumod — . 
a genius in execution, a leader of patriot hearts in our darkest 
hours. 

Major-General John M. Corse, now postmaster of Boston, is a 
conspicuous human Iowa product, the son of a reputable book pub- 
lisher of liurlington. Beginning his military career as major, he 
'rose to tlie honor of a general's command of a division, only by 
such aids as gallantry could reinforce in a soldier of resource and 
the dash of a born leader. To tlie rear lie never went, but was 
borne frf)m the field witli wounds snp|)Ose(l to be mortal. I take 
ple.'usure in private chats in his Boston olliee, where order reigns, 
showing that progress in nietliods for the publie weal which distin- 
guished this civilian. His war despatches had not a Pope flavor, 
but exhibited such qualities tluit, if the war had l)een piolonged, 
his dash, which had attracted his superiors, would have made him 
even a more conspicuous hero among veteran lieroes. Tn Boston 
he has a welcome in soeiety wliere the family of Ex-President 
Pierce, with whom he is in alliance by iii;irriage, were favorites. 

Gen. J. ^r. Tuttle, leaving tlie boat at Keokuk as a survivor of 
Fort Donelson, I had the honor of aiding to the cars, everywhere 
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welcomed a hero. To the head of the.G. A. S. in Iowa, he rose as 
% fighting rather than a boisterous patriot 

XAJOK-OEKEBAL SAMUEL B. CUXTTS. 

He famishes a fitting head*line to emblazon Iowa hy her sons 
in the late civil war. Educated at West Point, serving in Iowa as 
a civil engineer, and evincing a public spirit to win respect, even 
admiration, he became twice a representative of one half the state 
in Gon^;ress. 

By nature of a heavy mould, conservative by association, it was 
not eaqr in the political canvass for him to anticipate the crisis of 
rebellion, even as late as 1860. The gun at Fort Sumter startled 
him, and, while holding high rank as a legislator, he resigned for 
the field, leaving the championship of the Union Pacific Railroail 
to others, who had less zeid and engineering knowledge. He had 
served in Mexico, being colonel of an Ohio regiment in 1847. He 
was chosen colonel of the Second Iowa Infantry, and earliest in 
the field winning the first star accorded to an Iowa officer, achiev* 
ing at the battle of Pea Ridge like distinction. This battle was a 
memorable occasion to test the skill of our officers, and in proof 
that there was iron in the Uood of our soldiers. 

At St. Louis he was given command in a day of spies, more to ' 
be dreaded than open foes. The frontier was his home, and the 
department of Kansas gave him at Fort Leavenworth the rest he 
needed, still hoping for a part in the colossal schemes of internal 
improvements of the West Early his career was ended, poor in 
purse, but rich in honors well won. Time will not dim his mem- 
ory in my mind who knew him a guest, friend, and a man of emi- 
nent public spirit. It is a wide opinion that he died poor, yet the 
family have, like his state, a goodly heritage in a patriot's career. 

MAJOMKVSBAIi O. X. ]>ODGB. 

There is a peculiarly appreciative and able sketch of this gen- 
tleman by Colonel Byers in that standard volume, '<Iowa in War 
Times". It is an artistic outline picture, but not too brilliant for 
the deeds which emblazon the man. I knew him thirty-five years 
before he was a general, railway magnate, builder and capitalist 
He was a protege of Henry Famam, the builder of our Rock Island 
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road, he, or hU brother, K. B. Dodge, having the honor of setting 
the red flag as a snrreyor on the summit line, a stone's throw from 
our window where I write. To giye the incidents and name the 
steps upward in his career would be a long, often-told and adven- 
turous story. The boy must have been restless, if '<the child is 
father of the man". He was at the Vermont Military School, the 
nurse of patriots unlike the Cronf ederate brood of full-grown West 
Pointers, only nurtured to sting the old mother who had fed and 
clothed them. The war- found plain Mr. Dodge the animating 
spirit in making a city of Council Bluffs, and the soul of honor 
joined to wisdom which made him the counsellor of capitalists and 
the confidant of learned engineers. The otganization of the Fourth 
Infantry which he led as colonel, was not earlier in time than 
effective in service, choosing a martial band in our little city of 
Grinnell, which he as commander would have, if maintained from 
his not then over-pletheric purse. Did he save the battle of Pea 
Bidge ? That is the military verdict. Was he the greatest adept 
of the time in destroying the railroads of the enemy, and building 
our own lines and bridges ? This is accorded by even jealous West 
Point rivals. Did the first wound retire him from the field, the 
second blanch his courage as well as his face, or the third, maiming 
for life, dampen his ardor ? Kever. And it was this with a thou- 
sand minor achievements which earned the compliments of (General 
Sherman without reserve, and inspired the confidence of Crrant, 
who urged in vain the removal of General Bosecrans and the sub- 
stitution of Dodge. On Grant's choice General Dodge could have 
been at the head of the war department, but ill health and busi- 
ness forbade the sacrifice. 

In 1864 we find the soldier of Iowa nominated for Congress 
over a most gifted civilian, and elected amidst a chorus of shout- 
ing. He declined a second election, and I think this was his first 
and last office held in the civil list. Why? I heard him mention 
the duties of errand boy in Washington with only less disgust than 
his weariness in listening to political platitudes. He had enough 
of battles, but could with pleasure gaze on his pictured walls, with 
such paintings as Johnnie coming marching home'', in a gallery 
and art collection which his wife freely loaned in aid of charity 
and for the culture of citizens at his home. 

Facile locomotion and development of the country by railways 
haa been an engrossing labor and ruling passion. For yean he 
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Has been a director of the great Union Paoifie Bailway Bystem, and 
one of its ablest ooansellors. He is credited with projection and 
control of great southern and western lines, like that from Denver 
south, interstate and international in relation. With our greatest 
capitalists he dines and counsels, and that he pauses to aid^our 
Iowa College by a thousand-dollar gift confirms my regard for him 
as a friend. 

OBir. 9. M. CBOCKBB. 

General Crocker, of Bes Moines, I knew as having tlie glamour 
of a stoiy-teller and the adroitness of a criminal circuit lawyer. 
He was a West Point graduate, and events indicated that he had 
found his place in leading and inspiring our soldiers. He was the 
choice of our great captain for the command which embraced the 
Crocker brigade. Thou^ reared a democrat, there was no ques- 
tion that he was for the war without an if, or reserve. A lung 
malady developed after brilliant service, and he returned to Bes 
Moines on a furlough. His nature forbade rest, and a suggestion 
was made that he could be nominated for governor in the repnb> 
lican convention by acclamation. To all this he was deaf. " I am 
in for the field at the earliest day, and nothing can tempt me into 
politics while the war is on." . 

How deafening the cheers as he quietly entered the convention, 
pale, and with feeble lung 'power tested when called on for a 
speech. It was courageous in tone and adroit as patriotic " Do I 
look in the eyes of a fire-in4he-rear democrat ? God f orlnd I they 
are more dangerous than rebels in front. I am' not fighting to save 
slaveiy and democracy. One is about dead, and — well you know 
how our old party can be damned. Fill up the ranks. Belch out 
the shot and shell, which the masked incarnate devils must have. 
Bead Douglas* immortal farewell, yon democrats, and if you must 
take a glass — I have to indulge a little for throat trouble [great 
cheers] — drink to the health of Grant, an old democrat, now the 
patriot's pride, organizing victory." With a twinkle of tiie eye he 
said, I cannot tell a stoiy, but in a poetical line I can give the 
epitaph of democrats weak in baek and black at heart Down in 
Keokuk county a widow had no earthly possessions but a pet pig. 
It died, and the emotional lady had the animal buried, and I, a 
youngster, gave the epitaph. I can in my manhood give it for every 
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halting sick patriot, and for democracy, if it leaves its oolon in 
1863. This for the pig: 

*' While I lived I lived in clover, 
Wium.1 diad I died aU over." 

It is long since we bade farewell to the hero seeking health, as 
an official in l^ew Mexico, and ending his life in Washington, in 
1866. 

HAIOMBNBBAL WILLIAM W. BBLKNAP. 

well earned his rank, and by an army address of high tone and 
eloquence captivated President Grant, who made him Secretary 
of War. That he was under a temporary cloud by the acts of 
another, nameless, does not debar my tribute to an officer who 
serred his country with a devotion that reflected the highest 
honor on his state, which took pride in his service and rising foi^ 
tunes at the national capitoL In the autumn of 1890 he was 
called hence. 

OOTBBirOBS. 

Iowa has sevoi living ez-govemors, all of whom it has been mj 
privilege to know, and to receive at their hands official compli- 
ments. To be blind to their foibles was a study, an occasion fur 
sharp criticisn not having arisen. I can hope that the time for 
mortuary praise is tar in the future. Hon. Ralph P. Lowe, of 
Keokuk, the deceased chief justice, had a personality to endure 
every tost that could be applied, and the firm, triumphant faith of 
a patriot and a Christian. 

GOT. JAVBS W. GBIXES. 

Deceased in 1872, he was a half century ago teiritorial legisla- 
tor. Then he, governor for two terms, and twice elected United 
States senator, resigned to escape from duties which it was feared 
would brill '4 o!i a disease premonitory of certain death. His mental 
and social endowments and characteristics T have mentioned in the 
chapter on reconstruction, and only add that in public service he 
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iraa oonspicnous for tact and power in a minoritji for political 
oombinations which made him governor, after the most earnest and 
eloquent state canvass in our amials ; a free sehool law for this state 
found in him a friendi while the state and sovereignty which would 
allow the assassins of liberty to cross our territory to enslave 
Kansas found in him an enemy. The navy bocame not a hobl^, 
but engaged his deep interest as a patriot ; while during the war 
era at the head of the senate committee, he became the counsellor 
and confidant of admirals. He, with personal grief, voted against 
the majority of his party on the impeachment of Andrew Johnson, 
which act illustrated his forecast and indejiendenoe as a statesman. 

Hr. Grimes sprang early into &vor with agriculturists as a 
writer, and was a large land owner of soil, rich in contrast with 
that of his native New Hampshire. He first came on the emigra- 
tion wave to the city of Burlington, where he now lies buried. By 
sagacious investment he attained large wealth. He left a tract of 
land to Iowa College, and a library to his city, but his greatest 
legacies were his life and character, described in Dr. Salter's 
memoir, and which will enrich Iowa's history when a volume 
worthy of its men is written. 

GOV. SAMUBL J. XIBKWOOD, 

State and United States senator, and twice governor, was cabinet 
officer under the lamented Garfield, on whose death he retired to 
private life in Iowa City, now nearing seventy-six years. Badicals 
have ever been hospitable to «bom democrats", and the "plough 
handle" candidate was one; and he was fortunate and strong in 
free soil allegiance as to time, and the strong and vigilant support 
of Ex-Senator Ezekiel Clark, his relative and business partner, 
with the will a^ skill of a political genius. Mr. Kirkwood was 
never a favorite in the religious circles, though indicting the most 
religious, orthodox messages, nor with the clans that were tolerant 
of the saloon in the state or nation. Of a kindly hearts he was not 
wanting on occasion in combative force. A war governor had 
opportunities, and Kirkwood well improved them, and later kept 
in sympathy with the agricultural masses, before whom for years 
he has been a plain but favorite speaker in championship of econ- 
omy, higher education and the policy of a tariff. With a tempera- 
ment seeking ease rather than the theatre of adventure, or the 
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mingling in political strifes, he will be held in esteem for sturdy 
honesty as an oflRoial, and a calm, clear perception of duty, not less 
than for eminoiit patriotic service as our state executive in perilous 
times wlien home traitors were in ambush, held by unseen links 
and oaths to tlic Knights of the Golden Circle, one of the most 
dangerous organizations of the century. 

GOV. WILLIAM M. 8T0NB. 

Governor Stone was district judge in the war era, and 
resigned for the military service its major, until appointed colonel 
of the Twenty -second Iowa infantry. In cliarge of a brigade he 
was wounded in the arm, and when on a furlough was tempted into 
the political arena, seeking a nomination Jis the successor of Kirk- 
wood, and having rivals in the astute politician wlio was secretary 
of state, and the brilliant Fitz Henry Warren. After a most excit- 
ing stniggle, in which Warren showed the grea4;est magnanimity, 
Colonel Stone was nominated. 

The cool home critics of one who left the held of danger for 
civic honors, came into line under the dashing canvass of one so 
effective in jeering copp* rht-ads and eltxiucnt in a])}tcal to patriots. 
The loyalty shown by the soldier vote was also in high compli- 
nu nt of a gentleman who as executive never forgot his army com- 
ratles, and in private life has merited the favor of pensioners, liis 
later acta supplementing his liberal policy as state executive. 
More of an orator than a financier, he has, under President Harri- 
son, won an appointment as first assistant officer in the national 
land dejtartment, where great cases will have a fair hearing by an 
intelligent and upright othcer. 

GOV. SAMUEL MERRILL. 

Governor Merrill was a state representative and a merchant of 
McGregor, at the breaking out of the Civil War. Business was 
dropped cheerfully and he bade adieu to home on accepting the 
colonelcy of the Twenty-first Iowa, a regiment noted for gallantry 
alike with its commaiuh'r. Hi* was supposed to be mortally 
wounded at the battle of lUark Ivivcr Bridge, where he gained the 
warm praise of (icrn'ral Carr "as the first in battle and the last 
to leave the field From the rebel rain of lead and iron shot he 
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never lecovered, and passes a well-eamed pension, it is said, over to 
the poor in the city where he prospered and the capitol of a state 
delighting to do him honor. It is only an incident that I had a few 
hundred votes in the convention, but felicitate myself not only on 
maiking his nomination unanimous, but in loyal^ to a business cit- 
izen and worthy officiaL 

In a broad view of our wants as a state, he laid the cornerstone 
of our new state capitol and was liberal in plans to encourage pub* 
lie improvements by the enlistment of capital. State institutions 
were especially befriended, and his gifts in advancing higher edu- 
cation were many and liberal, culminating in the endowment of 
a pioftesorship in Iowa College ($20,000), of which institution he 
was a tmstee. His success as a bank president and in railway enteV' 
prises were in entire accord with his well known probity and 
forecast. Ill health in his family led to enforced removal to Cali- 
fornia, where his wife died. His enlistment in business schemes 
^ere, it is hoped, require only a temporary absence from a people 
only less profuse in honors than hearty in wish for his permanent 
abode on our soiL 

OCT. C. C. CABFBWTBB. 

As register of the state land office after the close of the war, 
Colonel Carpenter was a resident of Fort Dodge. It is not an 
assumption that because he had a morbid dislike of the smell of 
gunpowder, he became a commissary of subsistence. Qeneral 
Logan sought out the wideawake officer of probity, to render ser- 
-vice of more value in an emergency than that of a field marshal. 

In 1871 the repute of a wise legislator and faithful staff officer 
in the field, taken with the vocation of a farmer, not a trivial cir- 
comstance in political slate construction, smoothed the road to a 
nomination to goyemorship in easy transition, and an election even 
more facile. 

We meet him as an officer and cattle superintendent at our 
state fiurs, where, I have little doubt, the smell of the breath of 
our fancy bovines is more welcome than the fumes of alcohol and 
the jostle of political caucuses. One of the most forcible of our 
pubUc speakers, rendering good service in Congress, he has by his 
address on «Tfae Skeleton in the Comcrib", stimulated farmers to 
adopt high feeding to condense values, at the same time encourag- 
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ing domestic exchanges in the line of our farmers' policy and road 
to wealth. 

OCT. JOILN H. GJbLLB. 

Honored as mayor of the city, a wholesale merchant and state 
legislator, rising to thu speakership, Mr. Gear's election as gov- 
ernor broke the royal military line of governors. Fort Snelliug 
was a military post on the Mississippi, where, as a son oi a }>ost 
chai)lain, he Avas bom. He ligured as a manufacturer, and served 
on the ways ami means committee in Congress, but he has gone 
into retirement teini)()r;ui] y, witli others, whose offense in support- 
ing the McKinley taiiii bill is yet to be held as a high honor. 

GOV. BUBEN B. 8UEBMAN. 

In ante heUum days, he was a county official, but left all to 
grailuate Iruni tlie army with honorable life sears, earning promo- 
tion by the lead yet corroding lu liis ])erson. He w;is often in the 
range of the lire of our foe. *'lle was shot nearly to pieces," says 
Byers, "at the battle ot Shiloh." 

The repute of an able orator j)laeed him at the liead of a inirty, 
chastened by divisions incident to great majorities. Corporate 
borlies meant domination to be met, bringing ba[Ai>iu oi tin.' in 
another sense, when he found it true that "a mans foes shall be 
those of his own household". 

The public needs of our unfortunate and dependent classes 
touched to move a sensitive nature. In the line of public service 
the governor became an open and brave advocate for the prohibi- 
tion amendment of 1882. His ear was never dull to entreaty, nor 
liis purse closed to charity, and at the end of his term of office he 
was found poor in all save the priceless tributes to his fidelity, his 
eloquence as a debater, patriotic pride in his state, and luvc for our 
national defenders. 

GOV. WILLIAM J. LAnUALEE, 

A native of Connecticut, of quiet tastes, a sagacious linaneicr and 
of long legislative experience, might be expected to be conserva- 
tive. Xo predecessor was better equipped for a successful admin- 
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istratioDf and to QoTemor Larrabee's credit stands a repute for 
the closest attention of a iioancier, and aa unbending purpose to 
promote the public weal* The saloons will never forgive hisproph- 
ecy that they can never again have legal toleration ia Iowa. Exec- 
utive doonmente and official declarations in favor of upholding our 
prohibitory enactment, have sent out a svirarm of peri^tetic revil- 
ers, stimulated by the flask and assisted in the pouring out of vials 
of wrath by even tho sordid employer across state lines. Wliatever 
the issue, it will be found that the chair of state was filled with 
raro porsonality. 

Factions on the transportation question there were. They are • 
not now in array for criticism; the pipe of peace should smoked. 
If the flames of strife were fanned by honest or by designing men, 
the former as lovers of comity were too seldom united, and a suc- 
cessor governor reaps where he had not sown. Dr. Johnson said, 
""Where you undertake to kill, let it be only your enemies." Scat- 
tering fire often sends tlie most fatal shots. Reproaches for thia 
political result will be liushed, before the untarnished fame of a 
state with high credit and no debt, and with no scandals, even in a 
whisper, and with hearty encomiums for the fidelity and courage 
of the farmer governor. 

OBOBOB a WBIOBT, OF DBS H0IBB8. 

Kearing seventy years, Judge Wright is yet young in spirit 
and abounding in railway service and local financiering, while 
maintaining the more congenial social amenities of a pioneer glee- 
ful storj'-tellcr, and emotional table orator. For the period of a 
generation in the circles of fanners, at the bar, at educational and 
political gatherings, he has found a welcome. For epigrammatio 
taste, exuberance of wit, strong Saxon, apt comparison and close 
logic, while devoid of limpid fluency, he is in just repute. His Bar 
address just delivered before the jurists in national convention at 
Saratoga, evinces learning and fine conception as a lawyer and 
statesman. Few have had like rare opportunities, as a pioneer 
counsellor, a judge, a chief justice, wearing the unspotted ermine 
long years until called to be United States senator, to take rank with 
a deceased brother, statesman and diplomat, Joseph Wright As 
senatorial candidate, he had but to intimate, and troops of friends 
piade his cause their care. The acceptance was some deemed 
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ill-timed in view of his adherence to a pledge to the Amnrloan pol- 
kj learned in the school of Clay, but time has justified liis eduoa- 
tional speeehes and pezsistent TOting for a protective tariff. 

OTHBB LAWTBBS* 

Judge 0. C. Noiorse and K. W. Hubbard are gentlemen of 
fam^ not finding congenial duties at the bench but at the bar. In 
this forum there is found the play of exuberant fancy in wit, 
which, added to legal learning and oratorical gifts, have brought 
large fees and honorable successes. Judge Hubbard, before in the 
employ as solicitor of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co., 
gave one of the grandest philippics against the saloon on record; 
and Judge Nonrse, often and by choice an anti-corporation lawyer, 
has been for a quarter of a century a standard prohibition orator 
with a national fame. Both gentlemen have written in a grace- 
ful, eulogistic style of our state and her people, on many occa- 
sions, and were often famous dinner speakers and orators for set 
occasions. I think the twain owe more to native than to cultivated 
resources. They arc witly and wise, which is better than to be 
otherwise, for thereby has come employment and competence as sol- 
ace in life's evening. With Judge Nourse there is an anticipatory 
gleam before the explosive speech, but none the less spontaneous. 
Judge Hubbard lightens unexpectedly, without an intimation of 
the pan or merry pnnctnre which brings the laugh in or out of 
order. 

OUB VKDEBAL JITDOBS. 

Our state is not of an age to boast of many jurists and officials 
"to the manor bom". Justice Samuel Tv. Miller, bom in Ken* 
tuoky, after thirty years' service, has reached an age to retire with 
a claim on the nation's exchequer and the people's benediction of 
"well done". He belongs to Iowa, for here he practiced law, and 
from the state bar he rose to the bench (though originally by 
profession a physician), to attain a pecrship among judges — an 
eminence traced to a high order of gifts, industiy and well- 
grounded opinions. 

On his western circuit I had occasion to study the judge, and 
observed how impatient he was with sliowy-talkiug lawyers, and 
how great his aversion to shams. The stuffed advocate he first 
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took from his base as a child takes up a doll, and then shook the 
bran out of him. He placed men on the rack by an* inquiry. So 
fearful was a nervous lawyer about to open a case, that he said 
there was dear sailing if Miller did not ask him a question. There 
was a scowl until the point of the ease was in bold relief, and ver- 
bal repetitions only brought nezrous unrest, while many of the 
brothers in gown slept in unconcern. 

In paying my regards as a citizen, I was conducted into a work- 
shop of the judge, wliere piles of volumes and legal lore in tons 
avoixdupois engaged at late hours the servant of the nation, in that 
new era of jurisprudence involved in acts of treason, war and recon- 
struction. I think a reporter never unlocked him, but to an lowan 
he was frank in opinions. I could mention how and wliei-e he 
would have been in a collision with our ''Moses", Andrew Johnson* 
In Grant's sagacity he had confidence. If he holds that the ex-seo- 
letary of the treasury and chief justice, Chase, laid the country 
under deep obligation, there would be small chance of dissent. It 
was an honor to the state of his adoption to be chosen the orator 
at mir great centennial constitutional convention at Philadelphia. 
Does it lack in a popular style of address, it is yet profound, a fit 
study for a people, impatient alike witli quotation and declamation. 
Master of the instrument he so faithfully expounded, it detracts 
nothing from his fame that he enlarged on Iowa details, while set- 
ting the state in a |)icture that shows him an artist in eulogy. To 
him a high niche is assured. 

Judge John F. Dillon was early an orphan, but grew on our 
soil* in the mould of a true gentleman. With limited literary 
advantages in youth, he was a student of Ixyoks while winning the 
honor of men full of business, and ready to confide and extol a 
promising legal light. This was the firm of Cook & Sei^nt. Mr. 
IMllon was eminently social, but neither friendship nor sympathy 
warped his judgment in the interpretation of laws while a practi- 
tionor or subsequently. He early received local judicial honors, 
then the seat of a chief justice by a popular vote, later a Federal 
appointment in a district embracing many states, loyal, semi-loyal 
and one a traitor to the flag. His office was far from a sinecure, 
and gave occasion for study in solving new points of law, involving 
great principles and vast sums. Litigants in their impatience and 
anger could not move one who found, like the great English jurist, 
« popularity which follows, lather than that which is run after". 
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To a rolative his decisions seemed in corporate matters too impar- 
tial if Tidt cruel, but it was this evidence of the strictest judicial 
. integrity whicli later brought large galas and honors well known to 

the legal profession. 

(irrat industry, combined with literary taste, early brought him 
into notice as a pul)licist and author the work on municipal cor- 
porations being a standard autiiority not only in the West» but 
found on tiie desks of our ablest jurists everywhere. 

Tn the chajjter on ruilroiuis I have nanatt d how Judge Dillon 
was called from Iowa. Friends at the bar ]»arted with liim reluc- 
tantly, as did the state with reluctant ailie\i. Tlis law leetures 
found in tlie students of Columbia College eager listeners, appreci- 
ating literary tinish, and high tone on questions of corporate and 
national obligations. But he was soon allured from the eollego 
to be the chief counsel of the T^nion Pacific Railway, and later add- 
ing the duties of an attorney for the railway magnate of the 
age — Jay Gould. Mr. Dillon is welcome to the best litt^rary and 
social cindes of the great city. He is well ctmditioned at sixty, 
with a competence and that content found in professional eminence. 

Judge James M. Love was a resident of Keokuk, the abode of 
not a few famed citizens. It has furnished in my time a contrress- 
man, United States senator, two cabinet ministers, and three 
judges with national fame, besides emiuent army officers. Judge 
Love was a democrat before the war era, known to me as a jiarti.san 
state senator, and for the life of a generation a non-partisan jurist. 
It is the fact that no suitor or counsel could wisli a change of 
venue on the ground of prejudice, and as true that no suitor feared 
that politics would occa.sion a bias in a trial. A kind heart ex(^- 
crated the proposed indictment for crime of one who had the staro 
of a lunatic. Judgt^ Love's consideration for young practition- 
ers won life-long friendships. He was a patient listcn«'r on grave 
criminal trials, and begot the respect even of the guilty receiving 
a meted sentence. 

A soutlierner might have been extreme as a state-rights theo- 
rist. Principle was shown in his regard for the opinions of our 
state coui t Thus there has been observed a pleasant comity and 
harmony of Federal and state courts so honoralde to each. The 
stiite n^tains him at the University Law School as a lecturer. 
Clear in statement, an oracle, and genial, lie charms with his srliol- 
arship shown in leading cases not less than in occasional addresses. 
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embelliBhed with a high order of rhetoric. It is high oompliment 
that the regard in which he is held as a citizen is only exceeded bj 
80 wide and uniyersal esteem that nothing save party edicts has 
delayed service as a Federal judge beyond the boundary of state 
lines. 

Hon. George W. McCrary is another jurist, hailing from Keo- 
kuk, who claims as a birthright the name of Hawkeye. No Iowa 
citizen has passed to eminence on more varied rounds of service. 
A state representative, repeatedly a member of Congress, rising to 
an authority and authorship on elections. Cabinet minister under 
President ITayes until a resignation to accept a circuit judgeship in 
place of Judge Dillon, he vacated the office for the lucrative and 
responsible duties of counsel of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fo Railways. Of a phlegmatic temperament, and utterly devoid of 
show in manner, of pretence in his profession, he became a univers- 
ally trusted friend and a safe counsellor. His career is a living 
xefutation of the opinion that in the wild West pretension is the 
only road to success. At the bar his subdued voice was suggestive 
of an apology for an appearance, and counsel were so far won by 
his urbanity on the bench, that if their case was lost, they had at 
least made a sympathetic friend. In g^eat (ontosts for a seat in 
Congress (often provoking, by ehargos of fraud, the question by 
llr. Stevens before a vote, " Which is our scoundrel ? ") it was a 
remark, " He is not of my politics, but I shall shut my eyes and 
fono\\' MoCrary, the chairman." Such impressions, begotten by a 
mild eye, clear and calm statement, gave eminent fitness for a cor^ 
poration lawyer. Jurors forgot their prejudices to listen, and 
judges indulged only confidence in counsel who never misled by an 
authority, or asked a verdict on trivial technical points of law. 

HON. J. K. GRAVES. 

J. K. Graves, a resident of Dubuque, has just passed the mile- 
stone of a half century. A cheery face represents a brilliant wit, 
great enterprise and laudable ambition. He was not a soldier in 
the war of the rebellion, but claimed the honor of cashing drafts to 
the amount of thirty thousand dollars to clothe our volunteers, 
while our state treasury was empty. The era of peace found him 
with personal ongapjements and business associations, but attract- 
ing thousands of voters to make him a radical republican senator 
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from a democratic diBtrict His financial career may not be one of 
unyarying good fortune, but business enterprise in his own city, 
liberality with a plethoric purse in removing an incubus of debt 
from churches in his city, making unasked a liberal draft to a 
worn-down educator, Dr. George F. Magonn, bidding him travel in 
fof^gn lands — these are a few of many good deeds that shine in 
a naughty world", reflecting the nobility ol manhood. 

HOV. D. M. MOKINOBB. 

Our national herding domain has given to their owners the 
name of cattle kings. More eminent than the oriental chiefs, or 
oattle barons virtue of capital and enterprise in pre-occupancy, 
yet they are quite eclipsed in fame by that princely and honored 
breeder and feeder, Hon. D. M. Moninger, of Galvin, Iowa. 

It is a day of spe -ialists and noble rivalries when a showy vocah 
tlon awakens admirers, but the age is often oblivious to the claims 
of heroes in humble callings. Years and sharp rivalries have not 
left out from bovine literature the names of Booth and Bates as 
benefactors, by thoir skill and devotion to the brute related to the 
vocation of rural life. To be the painter of an animal has earned 
a bestowment of medals and won tlic company of savants and 
princes. Should not the rearing of fine breeds receive honor? 
Iowa has a citizen, Moninger, justly the rival and peer of cattle 
fanciers in the new and old world. This is his distinction — with- 
out a great cash outlay, or wealth gained in selling bloods, he 
becomes an educator of the masses by his prise herd of steers for 
beef, and points the way where the farmers may follow, not Igr 
extolling pedigree, rather by the animals crossed with the eye of an 
artist, and the skill of a breeder and care of a feeder. 

Hon. J. D. Gillet, deceased, of Illinois, the great feeder, was the 
examplar by his stock in the line where the Iowa pupil surpasses 
his master. Together they hnd aimed to establish a beef breed, as 
I urged years ago, but, failing of the money in that venture, there 
is left the fame founded on the best beef, heaviest weight for age, 
and comeliest animals known to eye tests, butcher's block and epip 
curian tastes. Not that the world-renowiud steer bore my name, 
and that Presidents have dined on the loin, do I rejoice, but for the 
elevation of agriculture and the wealth brought by patterns of 
exoellence. The modesty and integrity of Mr. Moninger, the still 
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MMcessfiil breeder for the millions, I caimol fail to notice. In his 
home, overlooking the Minerra yalley of com and cattle, there is 
an Iowa gentleman as forttinate in competence and family as an 
honor to his state and vocation — Moniuger of the short-horn crim- 
son herd — a patron and friend of Iowa College, and high on the 
xoU of her mral nobility. 

BOK. J. B. HOWKLL, OP KEOKUK, 

A veteran journalist, filled the Grimes senatorial vacancy with 
honor. Appointed later a judge on the court of claims, he served 
for years with fidelity while struggling with a disease that, before 
advanced years, ended the life of a courageous, upright and able 
citizen and political journalist 

HON. JAMES W. McDILL, OP CBESTON, 

held a short senatorial term also, having been for years familiar 
with political affairs in Washington in clerical service. On return- 
ing to Iowa, he became a judge of marked ability. For years he 
was the legal member of the Iowa state railway commission, and 
is now an extensive fvunicr, with a law practice in the locality from 
which lie rose to the statuic u£ an olhcial and citizen of high 
repute. 

THE LATE UENBY CLAT DEAN. 

The press of Iowa, especially the State Register, has spread a 
beautiful and broad mantle of charity over the eventful and erratic 
career of Henry Clay Dean, just closed. It is quite a safe assump- 
tion that he, the subject of unstinted praise as an orator and of 
merciless satire as the "great unwashed", would have prized the 
elegant, tender tribute of Clarksuu ante /nortc/n, more than now, if 
in that sulphurous abode to which he was so often consigned by 
the free-hand editorials of the last quarter of a century. 

Preliminarily, I do not conceal the fact of an intimacy which 
grew out of compliments by Dean on my espousal of Greeley for 
president fifteen years ago. Old partisan friends found no words 
fitting to represent a republican who could win the praise of so 
"unsavory a rebel". This moved to hearty condolence by letters 
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and personal visits, and though unavailing to blunt the pen of par- 
tisan censors it caused me to know and study one of the eccentric 
great characters of our time. 

Dean <Viri\ la.st month at Bebel Cove, Missouri, a name of hie 
own choice, hardly a misnomer in the light of personal history. 
His age was sixty-five years. The public has little knowledge of 
his life in a Pennsylvania cabin, and of a poor family imbibing a 
slave-holding spirit from Virginia residents on the border, until the 
flattery for the inchoate young orator bore him, in 1849, on the 
emigration tide to the then new state of Ohio. Iloro for nearly 
forty years he has been known — preacher, politician, ])ublieist, 
farmer, lecturer and lawyer. Charity often brought him food, and 
chance occupation and residence, until called by Senators Dodge 
and Jones, of Iowa (in reward, so called, for political service), and 
the warm friendship of Stephen A. Douglas, to lie chaplain of the 
United States Senate. The honored circuit rider did uot lose his 
balance; adjusting those unkempt locks and concealing his com-cub 
pipe, shedding his lirown shirt and patched suit of jeans for a 
« splendid fit " by a Hebrew certificate, and appearing in the Sen- 
ate, he was less a boor on duty than he had been heralded. Moved 
to compensate by utility what he lacked in ornament in the "grand 
forum lie corrected and wrote speeches for his especial political 
friends, giving some verdure to the mental wastes of mediocrittea. 
Crowds gathered around him, wherever chaplain Dean held sway 
by originality in caricature and manner — a clerical clown burn- 
ing coarse powder in pyrotechnic displays which became monoto- 
nous. But the Sunday attendance was meager, and sparseness of 
numbers at the morning prayer made the service almost a bur- 
lesque. This I remember as his description — "The vice-presi- 
dent dull as the wooden mace he used, calling to order a straggling 
senator or two, a clerk busy fumbling his journal, page boys beck- 
oned into silence by the door-keeper, cloak men and barbers look- 
ing out for customers and quarters. Oh, what a crowd to make 
a prayer for! A creaking heathen prayer-mill on the ciipola 
would have been as serviceable to most of the senators as the 
chaplain's prayers." So he stepped down from the marble desk 
and retired to his Iowa home, to find tliat he was less than a god 
among the brethren to whom he had sent his Parthian arrows, 
and in disfavor with the Bishop whose appointment had been 
declined. 
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From this time wc date his career of bitterness and misan- 
thropy. Wasliini^ton society was hollow, Iowa wjus fanatical, his 
church cowardly, giving the '"line-haired sj)rigs of divinity a 
chance to scatter the good congregations, and no place for a loyal 
democrat but on Skunk river flats". To be forgotten was dire 
punishment, hell itself. To escape this and heal the wounds of 
neglect, and also to repel assaults, be wrote for the press, lectured, 
and took up cases in court, which might make him the poor man's 
advocate; by his anathemas he would be the terror of corpora- 
tions; and, in the defense of the Union, receive the honors of a 
patriot. The flag no doubt he loved, yet saw only its enemies in 
free soilers who disputed the jiolicy of Douglas, and the party that 
called to arms against traitors. Threats of fire-eat'Ts he echoed 
with an abandon that caused taunts and threats of vioU iice, which 
culminated early in the war in an arrest and the soldiers' resolve 
that he should be hung for a reviling assault on Lincoln and 
the " Union hirelings ". A march in the gleam of Ixxyoiiets held 
by the jeered cohorts caused so little alarm for his personal safety 
that an intercession and rescue by Union friends failid to secure 
a thankful recognition, rather the cool remark th:il his blood was 
worth more shed then by fanatic violence for the world, than in 
sluggish flow to old ago. Disdaining a mask, he would hold mere 
policy as the last resort of an imbecile; and he was elated by rebel 
victories, and predicted that the South would never submit. The 
declaration by the national democracy that "the war was a fail- 
ure", found no warmer advocate, nor one so bitter in denunciation 
of the war democrat — a toiy away from home. The press at the 
South printed with compliments his disunion philippics, which min- 
istered to his vanity, while the coldness of his party adherents at 
the North refused a fair r»>c()gnition of the claims of the most elo- 
quent advocate of the cause daily becoming more desjifrate. 

The sky to Dean was leaden, starless, and himself fated to 
obscurity if not d«'risiou and contempt. Only the past became 
eloquent; t.lie present tame, linked to the sway of corjioratioiis and 
tyrants dominating in a drear future. He had such a chronic hatred 
of corporations that a ride in a luxurious railway coach brought 
no pleasure. The solace found in a Havana segar was a delusion 
contrasted with what he gained from the corn-cob around the 

big cabin hearth. All was degeneracy. Since Clay and \Vel»ster, 
the Senate had been bereft of orators. We have no genius that 
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Sliakespeaie will not ectipse in the realm of thought for all time. 
InoredulouB as to modem invention and dieooreij, he was enthn- 
siastic oyer the lost aits and charmed with ancient liteiatnxe and 
doubtful legends. The world generally was awiy; sodely retro- 
gressive, with exceptional persons reflecting man in the morning 
of creation for whom he yet avowed nobility. 

Thousands will remember him for matchless description of the 
race fresh from the hands of the Creator. We listened to a genius 
and preacher who had found a theme worthy of his great powers. 
You saw all the elements in nature under law upheld for man; the 
ark floating; the tragedy on Cslvaiy ; the stars going out and the 
sun turned to darkness only when the Isst bom of the benighted 
had entered on an endless career of fmition. He ejaculated with 
deep emotioUi '<Poor man, look up; praud rebel, Imeel; scorning 
infidel, hush, or be damned I" His personal appearance of nndean- 
liness was a real case of hydrophobia in a figure without the vio- 
lent spasms. An apology that clothes did not make the man did 
not meet the demand of society for comeliness. A brain that 
bulged with combativeneas gave little control to a tongue when set 
on fire, endangering in tum his friends and everyone whom he 
encountered. Personal following he had little^ and could be 
quoted for brilliancy rather than for safe counsel Without a 
great purpose, he was floating without pilot or rodder to an uncer- 
tain harbor. 

The theme of immortality in a sermon thirty years agone by 
Dean left impressions yet vivid, and moves to pity that educatioii 
was denied in disci|dine to such noble elementaiy forces. It 
excites wonder that an Ishmaelite career should develop the rarest 
fruits of generous culture, an historian of ability, a gifted orator, 
most pathetic in appeal and sublime in imagery, ranking him the 
peer of rhetoricians and a master of assemblies. Apart from his 
accomplishments so well known in Iowa, I do not close without 
noting those redeeming virtues not to be obscured by political 
offenses. His verbal promise carried the value of a bond. 

Concluding these words on Iowa perscmages and friends, I have 
a presentiment; it is that no more of faint praise or warm admira- 
tion will fall from my pen. For the fallen by the way I could 
only offer a laurel sprig prepared by affection, and for the living 
few actors and thousands more humble, but not less worthy 
patriots, soldiers with stars and scars, Christians valiant^ a sigh. 
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XeTxes at the head of his army, croflsing the Hellespont into 
Greece, was seen to shed tears in thought that in one hundred 
years not one of the braves would be alive. Far less is my limit 
of allotted years, and that of comrades, bat my grief will be 
assuaged in hope that we are all not to be forgotten by the children 
sporting on the grass, which may be green over the mounds where 
our ashes repose. If there be no inscription to tell where we fell, 
there may be a record of deeds to ally us with a heroic age, counsels 
and Uood which wiH long surrive our departure. 
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CHAFTEK XVIL 

Indians — The Saes and Foxes in Iowa — The Friend of the Indians^ 
John L. Davenport — Indians and the Cattle Mutbandrjf'— The 
TftbeFoUey of the Ifaiien toward its Warde, 

Since my entrance into public life, I have been interested in the 
peculiar phases of the Indian problem. I find that our American 
policy has wanted advocates bold to suggest and rigorous to per> 
form. The national cost for protection on the frontier has been 
80 great that it would have been economy for the government to 
have maintained the various tribes at academic halls and first-cla^^s 
hotels, rather than to incur the expense of wasted annuities and of 
soldiers in sufficient numbers to protect against the « braves" on 
the war path. Meantime frontiersmen have maintained that <'the 
only good Indian was a dead one", and Eastern philanthropy has 
asserted tliat fraudulent treaties and bad faith were sins crying to 
heaven." With an eastern birth and education and a western resi- 
dence, I cannot coincide with either party, br lievii^c^ that a radical 
policy of g:ovemment will remove the scandals of the pasty and 
elevate the living remnants of barbarism in the scale of hnmanityy 
to become aids to a higher civilization. It is within the memory 
of residents of Iowa that all its soil was daimed some twenty 
Of more ambitious tribes. These are reduced by extinction and 
emigration to the remnants of one tribe, the Sacs and Foxes. 

THE SACS AND FOX UTDIANS. 

At Grinnell, from the college telescope tower, you can see the 
smoke from the wigwams of these Indians twenty miles north-east, 
by the Iowa Kiver. They number about four hundred, and are 
truly an object lesson near home, cognate to history, which confers 
slight honor on their neighbors, the pale faces. I do not judge the 
whites harshly. The Indians have been held the wards of the 
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nation, to whom they entrasted under treaty stipulations their 
money, which draws fire per cent, interest and aggregates from 
913,000 to $15,000 annually. 

I knew them only by roring banting bands np to 1856, when I 
was a senatorial condidate, and it was rumored that he who would 
shelter black runaway slaves would favor the Indians, petitioning 
the state to remain here on their old hunting grounds. To this 
charge I made no answer, and on investigation became their friend. 
By an interpreter it wss learned that after their removal to a res- 
ervation west of the Missouri River, a tribal war broke out which 
threatened the extermination of the weaker party. Their only 
way of escape was to old haunts on the Iowa Biver, near which 
are ancient mounds marking the burial place of ancestors. One of 
their good friends, during the session of the legislature at Iowa « 
City, brought me a petition from many of their neighbors, my con- 
stituents, asking permission for them to remain in the state while 
peaceful. This was endorsed by Governor Qrimes as humane. 
Then followed the passage of a law which allowed them to remain 
in Iowa while peaceful, and to become owners in fee of lands which 
they have since owned, above one thousand acres. From my inters 
est in their welfare, as they passed, painted and forlorn, not in 
compliment they were called "Grinnell's Indians", and their intra- 
sion hj calls for food at my house was varied by a fire set in the 
street and whoops and war dances for my home entertainment. 
These professions of regard I improved by calling out « shame", 
when I met the braves riding ponies and the squaws on foot. 
Then they were made to know that a condition of my friendship 
and an effort to secure the payment of annuities in Iowa, was that 
they would send their children to school; only responded to by 
scowls and a deep ugh I ugh I I called on them one pleasant after- 
noon autumn feast-day, and on the mention of school, the bucks 
hied away one by one in the bushes, leaving my entertainment to 
the squaws. The children I could no more fon(Ue than their wild 
game; yet they were in line, objects of maternal solicitude, first by 
hasty washing, followed by head-clearing devices — a most disgust- 
ing episode in a show of celerity in destruction of vermin, most 
commendable, yet cutting- short as fruitless my educational call on 
the dusky tribe. 

They were poor, morose, fraqaent beggarsj, and became intox- 
icated whenever a white whiskey dealer was sordid and base 
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enough to dare Bell the fire-water. Their aaimitiea were withheld 
to compel their return to NebraakB, which I deemed great injustioey 
and while in Congress made futile attempts for a remedy. Success 
came at last by a plan which, however devoid of the marks of 
high statesmanship, was useful in an emergency where precedent 
becomes tyranny and red tape the sign of a man lapsed into an offi- 
cial nuichine. There is an Indian appropriation bill before each 
Congress with the sanction of commissioner and Indian affairs com- 
mittee, which is considered in committee of the whole. That was 
my place for hearing by amendment under a five-minuto rule, and 
trial was vain while Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, the leader of the house 
and chairman of the committee, was in opposition. 

To him I made an appeal in behalf of my Indians. «The 
case," he said, "1 know is strong, but we have a unanimous 
report, and are pledged to the bill." I replied, Suppose you are 
not present when my amendment is offered." <<That is another 
view. Duties don't clash, and I wish without dereliction I might 
serve poor people, or encourage in good faith what has been so 
often here voted down." «I will take care of that if yon will 
allow me"; which remark met with a friendly response. 

The right person I found, to send at a proper time his card to 
Mr. Stevens, asking for a few minutes, and in his absence, on 
reading the "Sacs and Fox's appropriation" item, I offered this 
amendment — 

** Provided, that the portion of the tribe now residing in Tama 
county, Iowa, shall, during their good behavior and residence in 
Iowa, with the consent of that state, be paid at their present 
homes annuity pro raitiJ* 

It was opposed as an innovation, yet the call for Mr. Stevens 
was futile, and amidst shouts, "It's just! who cares if the Indiana 
get it?" ete., the amendment was adopted without tellers or divi- 
sion. Thus after the lapse of near twenty-five years, I am not 
aware that this disbursement of money in Iowa, nor the ethics of 
my device in capturing the head of the committee, have been 
called in question. 

What now of the Indians ? They were proprietors of the soil, 
with money, school-house, teachers and agente furnished, taking 
liberties denied white men; building grove camp fires, hunting 
and fishing at all seasons; beyond contact with savage tribes, 
in the sound of. church beUs; enjoying the example and comitiet 
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of an indii8trioiUi| temperate and religioos people. Did thej 
make advances in real civilization? None. One of the braves 
said, «If whisky was shut out from Heaven, he did not want to 
go there." Another said, "If you can take me into a country 
where there is plenty of corn and whisky, I will go right along." 
If they were seldom drunk, it could be charged to the scarcity 
of the " fire-water" rather than to virtuous abstinence. To have 
flaunted human scalps as trophies would only have b(>on a signal 
lor expatriation, or retaliation. With the gusto of whites thej 
puffed their cigar; really, they smoke well| and their fluency 
with oaths in English is only further evidence as to capaci^ 
for learning, had it not been easier to retain the game of the forest 
in eaptivityi than our dusky wards in a school-house. Thus they 
have sunken under the care of legal and white guardianship — a 
travesty of paternal soliritudo.* 

Their history in Iowa furnishes little to inspire confidence in 
present methods toward an elevation in the scale of humanity. 
Are there new devices ? This question may have an answer in a 
broad national policy, which I hope to outline. Meantime there 
is credit due to local workers sent by the Government, and to 
many provisions made by statutes. The peaceful but Stern poli<^ 
of England in dealing with her red man, on this continent, is to the 
credit of that nation^ contrasted with our own, yet not with nobler 
promptings. 

Hon. George L. Davenport, late agent, was a born patroon, 
who spoke witli good judgment, as I recall. 1 met the faithful old 
man, hampered by red tape, returning to his home in Davenport 
for a few days' recreation. When T came to Iowa his name was 
associated with that beautiful city, Davenport; he was bank presi- 



•They make their annual hantlng drcnits, sleep on the ground, compel tiM 
squftws to perform all tho Ifibor : tht>ir wlj^wnms nro in sifjht from passinR railway 
trains, tho schooi-liouse, and wilhin the »ound ol the church boll; an honust ogunt 
mud d«To(«d teacher hftve been fondahed by the government, yet they have bollt 
no honaes, have neither increased in numbers, learned to read, nor adopted the 
customs and liabltn of their white neighbors. Owners in feo of ru'li acres, their 
liuts are smoky and rudo as those of their progenitors visited hy Ue Soto three 
hundred yeezea|(o, and they areas truly MTage as the tribes of Ring Phillip met 
by till* T'lf^rini Fathers. I admit tho fact of an exceptional school, cliurcl> and 
good Itwhaii, in the romantic dim elsewhere. But if those are tlie Sac<> and Foxeji 
in the "green tree" of Iowa civilization, what of the roving bauds in tho "dry 
tree" on the diatant frontfar, wboae eminent virtoea are beet known in romance 
and tradidon. 
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deutf capitalist and railway director, ranking with millionaires. 
One reverse had followed another in quick soGoesBioii — partial 
deafness, family bereavement, loss of property; and he was ready 
to accept a small salary as agent for the remnants of tribes who 

were his playmates in childhood. He was Prince George, the 
great heir, feted by Black Hawk, and made welcome to their 
camps and sacred feasts. Thirty thousand souls have become 
reduced to hundredsi the elder of whom talked of fleet ponies, 
arrows tipped with poison^ war whoop and scalping enemies. 
Helpless to control but warm in the affections, he was devoted in 
his mission, but utterly impotent in attracting the children to 
school, and in arrest of the career of hereditary nomads. To the 
poor old man they were loyal, cheerfully hieing away to their 
camps, after daily embracing with tears one with only the thread- 
bare garments of fallen royalty. 

It was a touching historic picture of human vicissitude, while 
the devotion of a Davenport is a tribute to his manly heart. Said 
he, "They talked of hunts and races fifty years ago, of their braves 
fallen, and they prayed the Good Spirit that I miglit never be 
weary or thirst}', while the Iowa river rolled and they had a hand 
to steady a rifle to hruv^ down the game. I am renewing my age. 
The down from the birds tliey pluck for my pillow, and bring the 
daintiest food for my table, but they are only grown-up savages, 
ready to die for me if I would but be indulgent to their modes of 
life, wliioh I cannot be." 

In the seqnel it was not as I wished, that their friend might 
long live to mould and inspire to a new life. He said, <^ They talk 
of following me in song and death-march, and say that their last 
and earliest prayer is to the Great Spirit for me, and that they will 
carry my game in the good hunting-grounds." The old man did not 
repel their wish to be his pall-bearers, or slight the medicine man 
and spiritual incantations. Mr. Davenport fell prematurely and 
brought wailing on the reservation j and not his dusky playmates 
only, but his Iowa neighbors also, mingled their tears of regret 
that a true friend was cut off from a loved and promising agency for 
the Sacs and Foxes — a tribe once claiming land ownership from 
the father to the mother of waters. 

Tribal frictions, war and disease have reduced their majority of 
thousands to that of but one in five hundred of our state population ; 
and their present limit of land ownership to three acres eaoh. 
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points to a near day of extinction, if not an absorption. Let them, 
with other tribes, be governed, as are our ehihlren and tlie unfortu- 
nates ; and au equal share will give one hundred and sixty acres 
of land to a family. Their presence will then no Ioniser be an 
offense to society, or a menace on the borders. This, as a state 
policy, would be a substitute for the burlesque methods of to-day. 
From the school-house mi;-,'ht nome forth a subject for tlie pen of 
tlie romancer. Art raiglit develop a painter, and a sweet voice 
mi<;lit attract the lovers of melody; virtue might find its noble 
exemplars and the novcdist uiany a hero. Then we should hear no 
more tlie rude jeers for "poor Lo!" returning from his hunts on 
the low-necked, reeling pony, and with an ac ute ear lur an alarm 
locomotive whistle which brought the glee of a coast wrecker, in the 
promise of fresli 1m ef mangled by the railway trains, eking out a 
subsistence maintained by the sale of peltry and by begging, until 
the migration of fowls and the unlocking of the streams offered 
chances for food. 

While officially studying our cattle industries on the border I 
made an examination of the Indian question and made a report to 
the government, which 1 here condense, with some interspersed 
remarks. 

THE INDIAN AND CATTLE HUSBANDRY. 

Our dusky wards may be valuable scouts, but have not the 
qualities of good herdsmen. They are never out of mind on the 
frontier and will not be overlooked in this discussion. Just return- 
ing from the western borders, the writer may be charged by some 
with imbibing the common frontier sentiment that "the only good 
Indian is a dead one". To that he demurs, having sat at the hos- 
pitable table of the Creek by the Arkansas, employed the Cherokee 
as a faithful guide, and camped with the Choctaw, finding safe 
repose in the rustle of his cornfields ; and, nearer home, by our 
Iowa river the Sacs and Foxes offered him, in return for supposed 
favors, the compliment of rude songs and the war-dance. 

The Indian has few friends on the cattle-ranges, is commonly 
nnder sosplcion as a cattle-thief and is a menace and tenor to 
nnproteeted families. His red blanket is a convenient device for 
inciting a stampede of cattle, in which he takes grim delight, and, 
on a denial of tobooco or whiskey, secretly starts the devastating 
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fires which in dry seasons sweep uuoontrolled for hundreds of 
miles, driving, for his purpose, the buffalo into the gorges to await 
wanton slaughter, and leaving the ranchmen the alternative of a 
roving, sUirving herd, or a drive to grass on an unburned district. 
Such acts provoke retaliation, and the only valid excuse for even 
our small army is his presence, and a tear that on the least provo- 
cation he may take to the war-path. Those arc our wards, scat- 
tered and uncontrolled, tolerated in indulgences and idleness vviiich 
ftre the nurses of imbecility and treachery. 

Is not the nation, their self-apixjinted guardian, most at fault in 
allowing them the dignity of equals in treaty-making, and then 
treating theui as dependent children to be fed and maintiiined in 
idleness under threats, to the disgust alike of every circle around 
the cami>-hres on the j)lains (the miner who holds a white man as 
good as an Indian, if as well-l>ehaved,) and every owner of a herd 
beyond the reach of military protection? 

The Indian tribes embrace three hundred thousand souls, not 
half the average po])ulation of a medium state ; yet they set up 
claim to hunting-grounds and reservations equal to the area of five 
of our large states with twenty times their numbers. They have 
imperiled the emigrant, turned back surveying parties, massacred 
the defenseless, and, beyond all the moneys disbursed of trust 
funds, havr, by military didcnst s and actual losses, cost t)ic govern- 
ment in the last hall (M>nturv Imndreds of millions of dollars above 
tlie sum expended by any nation in any historical epoch on an equal 
number of subjects; and all, with rare exceptions, in worse than 
fruitless efforts for their civiliz:ition. ^Vhat, then, is the correct 
policy for tin; nation and riglit to the j»ioneer '.' I answt-r : Locato 
them in tlu' Indian Territory. Leave un(ll^turbed the Creek, 
Choctaw and Cherokee tribes, that, localized, have made substan- 
tial progress. 

Of the thirty-five million acres let one hundred and sixty acres 
of well-watered, fertile lands be set apart for each Indian lamily, 
which would leave many millions of acres for tlie cliildren, to be 
conveyed and held m fee on their reaching manhood. Thm dis- 
pose of th(! reservations, great and small, under a graduated .system, 
at their full value to herdsmen and farmers, and place the proceeds 
to the credit of our wards, to be expended for their benefit on their 
new homes in education and improvement. You have tin li made 
the roving savage richer than the average pale-face — comjieUed 
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the wards, like their fated guardians, to work or endure, hunger. 
This plan will substitute a cheap local and effective police for an 
ineffective, costly standing army, solving in ten years one of the 
great problems of our time in the interest of humanity. Thus we 
may discharge an imperative obligation by rescuing the Aborigines 
from decimation, and providing for their elevation to the rank of 
civilized man. 

Is it objected that this destroys his natural rights and places 
him in slavish subjection? What are his actual rights, and is he 
placed under more absolute control than the minor ? If he has a 
right to a home, it is accorded to him ; if to property, then in that 
he should have the protection of a powerful nation. If he claims 
millions of acres, over which to roam as hunting grounds, where 
did he get his title? If afraid of the tyranny of his guardian gov- 
ernment, let him rise to the plane of citizenship and take part in 
making our laws, there being nothing in race or previous condition 
to hinder, and assert his independence. Encouraged to abandon 
the precarious pursuits of hunting and fishing by the incitements 
to home improvement and the certainty of protection, it is possible 
his seeming doom may be averted. It is stem history that he 
has no power to arrest the natural encroachments of civilization, 
and there is far more of mere sentimentality in the defense of his 
ownership of our country than of good law — deemed the first 
product of a great nation. I am with the herdsman who innocently 
drives across the reservation and consumes the grass where burned 
for centuries. He has a precedent, and the example of the fathers, 
who appropriated what the savage would not, causing in their 
journeying westward '<the wilderness and solitary place to be glad 
for their presence '^ 

I cite a paragraph from an oration by Ez-Fresident John 
Quincy Adams, eighty years ago, in defense of the Others, and 
their sons, who simply assert their equality as herdsmen with the 
nomadic hunter and the savage, where Kature has spread gifts 
with a lavish hand that are unused : 

The Indian right o( posseasion itself stands, with regard to the greatest part of 
liha eoonliy, upon » qnattloiutble fonndatioii. Their ealtivated flolds, their con- 
structed lialiltations, a space of ample sufficiency for their subsistciirc, nnd what- 
ever they had annexed themsolves by personrvl lalmr, was undouht-odly by tho 
lawn ot nature tlieirs. But what iii the right of a hunusiuan to tlie forest of a ihou- 
■Md miles, over which he hee acddentelly lenged in qaeet of prey? Shell the 
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Itorinties of Providence to the rare of man be monopolized hy on" of 
thoiiHaii<l fur whom they were created? Shall the exuberant bosom of the common 
OMtber, amply adeqiuito to the nanrbbment of nUliona, Iw claimed exeliuiTely hj 
a few hundred.^ of her ofTsprin};? Shall the lordly savage not only Jts4lain the 
virtiu nnd enjojmeate of dTilizatioD hiraeeU, bat shall be cootrol the civilisatioii 
of world ? 

This is the philosophy of Qrotiiis, Pnfendorf and Yattel; the 
latter authority, in his «Law of Nations says: 

A nation may lawfully take poawarton of a part «C a Taat eoantry, in which are 
fimnd none bat erratic naticma, incapable, by the amallneia of thdir nnmben, to 

people the whole. The earth Ic-lon^ to the haman race in general, nii'l ^ :us 
designed to furnish it with sabsiiitence. If each nation h»d n^^Holved from the 
be^uning to appropriate to itself a vaat country, that the people might live only by 
honiiiig, fishing and wild fruits, our globe would not be auHlcfent to maintatn * 
t^nth part of it<4 prosont iiihiiliit.-inlH. People have not, then, deviated frOU tiM 
views of nature in coufiuing the Indians within narrow limils. 

« 

I would not ho uiKlcrstood as recommending tho defrauding 
even of a .savage; of that whicli he properly appropriates, or which 
promises t') be a probable advantage to bis posterity. 1 would 
change his mode of life, now dangerous to Tieighbors, and the nurse 
of immoralities. I would take them as chihlien into the great 
family, subjected to wholesome law, and localized where their 
int nests can l)e guarded, education and industry enforced, with a 
visitation of the punishment of a court rather than the border 
retaliation. 

Had this poliey been adopted during tlie last thirty years, we 
should have re;ire<I worthy specimens of the race — not barbarians 
with l)eastly instincts, relying on a gun for food, and a dog for a 
companion, exeept when .slain in the extremity of liunger or carved 
for a religious feast. This fostering of imlnM-ility, ignorance, idle- 
ness atui tho grossest animalism, leaves the dusky characters as 
they were a century ago, for our reproach. 

NATIONAL ABSOLUTE CONTKOL. 

This j)oliev is the dictate of humane statesmanship, calling but 
for a few chajiters of national legislation, relegating tlie whole 
(piestion to a mutual council rather than to tlie caprice and false 
precedents of doubtful frien<ls. The obji^ct of the commission 
should be* the breaking of the bonds of woman's serfdom} corn- 
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polling a selection and occupancy of lands by the adult males, -with 
bread and liberty contingent npon work. Education should be 
absolutely compulsory, as in our state reformatory institutions. 

There is nothing in the magnitude of the numbers inyolved to 
discourage. After the adults have taken the land in severaltyy 
there will not exoeed twenty-five thousand men under compulsory 
law, and thirty thousand children of a school age will be a high 
estimate of the number falling under treatment as infants and 
youth. This scheme is a far remove from maudlin sympathy and 
a toleration of idleness, when work should be the demand to save 
from the pangs of hunger; obedience and decency would be the 
conditions of governmental control and protection. The benign 
forces of this century wait on the culmination of so beneficent a 
scheme. 

The last sands of the memorable 1890 are falling, and General 
Booth, of the Salvation Army, proposes to the world a humane 
scheme for London's unfortunates — In Darkest England and the 
Way out." American philanthropy can no longer be indifferent 
to the miseries of our Indian tribes. Mothers wait for emancipa- 
tion from serfdom. The haughty, oppressive lords require a gov- 
ernmental exaction of labor as a condition and practice to exempt 
from hunger. Neglected children and youth call for compulsory 
education. Who will have part in the coloring of this picture — a 
symbol of the beneficence of millions of hearts who will it? 
Where are the leaders who will execute, and the artists who will 
paint a matchless testimonial to a great thought embodied in sub* 
lime reality ? — "The American Indian rescued from barbarism, in 
the family of civilization — a man ! " 
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The Prohibition Temperance Issue — Skirmish Line Demonstraiiont 
— The PolUical Status — Prohibition Party — An Address — 
The Iowa Churches — Gwrgt C. Haddock — Law9 of HeredUjf'--^ 
JSevemte/rom Whiskey* 

A LONG public contest is not necessarily monotonous. Great 
issues are replete with varied and lasting interest. From the mid- 
dle of the century to 1S82, and since, there was heard in Iowa 
the clrtngorof arms on a j^reat moral battle-tield. The lines were 
daily becoming more distinct between the eoml)atant8. It was the 
loven of order, economy, patriotism and virtue, i^inst the most 
dangerous foe of tlie race, flmnken with victories and stimulated 
by sordid strife for gain. Its cohorts, unchecked, will make an 
easy prey of the millions debased by appetite and blunted in their 
moral sense. Drinking usages cost more than bread. Drunkenness 
is the prolific mother of criminals; and it has a death-roll of yio- 
tims crre.iti r than that charged to the other two great grim angels 
of destruc tion— disease and war. Can there be an excuse, then, 
for indifference or for silence ? 

Of the writer said one: "Let him speak, who deiied the saloon 
in his own city by a prohibition proviso; who staked political suC' 
cess on a temperance plank, and inspired, so says popular opinion, 
a state to march by the light of the torch of progress, which was 
held up in Grinnell with ever increasing courage and with brighter 
radiation for nearly forty years. Far was he from a professional 
reformer; and, though in continued demand as a speaker and writer 
on decisive occasions, j-et he was never the recipient of a dime in 
the discharge of a duty linked with the pleasure found in pushing 
on a noble cause." 

The law of heredity {)re(lestino(l me for a radical actor on many 
lines. My venerated father left for the children the evidence of 
his spirit in a joum^ on foot of one hundred miles, in attendance 
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at the first national abstinence meeting at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Then it is the record of that day, that in the shadow of a distillery 
and a mammoth cider-press, himself the owner of the latter, Mayor 
Grinnell, at his own home, gaTO the first address in the town 
against the gigantic curse. At the head of the list of signers to 
the local temperance pledge is his name, with a John Hancock 
chirograpliy. Then, what I saw of the baleful effects of the ciders 
drinkiug habits in brotal fighting at public gatherings, and the 
debauched condition of crowds returning from barn-raising and 
shooting-matches, near my old home, left their vivid impression. 
The years of my residence in cities presented a picture of degrada> 
tion and woe which forbade indifference when on the great theatre 
of public life I became an actor. 

To found a temperance town in the West was a cherished aspi- 
ration on leaving New York in 1854. None were wanted as neigh- 
bors who would tolerate a saloon. In fact they were repelled with 
decision, if not rudeness, while there was a warm welcome to a 
large class who came here to escape temptation in a struggle for 
reformation. 

8KXSUI8H LIKB OBMOXSTBATIOyS. 

The first time I crossed our wide prairie between the groves in 
a distance of twenty miles, where there was but one house, my 
party, on st()pj)ing the carriage, saw me destroy a whiskey sign, 
with a finger pointing, which said, « Whiskey for Sail." I knocked 
off the rude finger board, and took it into the hack, my company 
protesting that we should get into trouble. ^ly apology in roply 
was, that the word '<for sul" had some nautical meaning, out of 
place on a prairie. I threw the sign into a little creek, to float 
down the great river to the Gulf, lest it should entice travelers to 
drunkenness. 

Contracts were to be made for breaking prairie by the native 
ox drivers, most of whom carried a supply of whiskey, costing 
twenty cents a gallon, and mingled their drii^ with most offensive 
profanity. It came to be a story of the time and had a salutary 
influence, that I actually made large contracts with the prairie- 
breakers with the proviso that I should do personally <<all the 
swearing done on the job, and drink all the whiskey required." 
Big contract I 
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On tlie laying out of the City of Grinnelli the proviso against 
saloons was a grave affair. It was on the consideration of one 
dollar that I gave the net proceeds of sales and city lots in trust 
to the cause of education, with the usual warranty title, and pro- 
vided that ardent spirits were not sold thereon as a heverage, 
unless by my consent or that of my legal representatives The 
guys, the buffetings and derision, with the predictions of a *'one 
horse town", taken with the scare of conservative friends, and the 
opinion of lawyers, esteemed very wise, that the proviso would not 
stand in the courts of law, was a test of my firm belief in the 
policy of inhibition. Time proved it, every way, a salutary step, 
bringing together a people in accord and regard for education and 
temperance. No one jeopardized his realty by public sale of 
liquors, and the Supreme Court of the United States, in a case 
brought from Greeley, Colorado, sustained the principle and legality 
of such a proviso by a unanimous opinion. The growth of Grin- 
nell under the assumed cloud of title, was great and phenomenal. 
It became apparent that the high repute for good order, without a 
saloon, moved other towns to Imitate, followed by the activities of 
county officials. Then came a state policy, after the building of 
railroads and the influx of population, stimulating an advance to a 
constitutional temperance amendment. 

No saloon was one of the three planks in my platform, on 
which I stood when elected state senator in 1856. It was my 
policy that the whole state should enjoy what our town had 
found beneficial. Under the state law of 1855, lager beer and 
native wine were prohibited. These beverages I voted to exempt 
in 1858. Of the beer in its use I knew nothing, and the g^rowth 
of the grape I would encourage; besides, a large and intelligent 
class of Germans were republicans, who promised, on this exemp- 
tion, their support of the general law, threatened by repeal. It 
was a case of <<a part of a loaf or no bread", and, to keep the 
party intact on the great slavery issue, was in mind. This honest 
expedient, with all the light then attainable, did not prove a wise 
policy. Beer and wine soon became a cloak for the sale of all 
intoxicants, and built up in most of the towns defiant saloons. 

The constitutional prohibition amendment of 1882 was a sweep- 
ing protest against the whole nest of vipers. It only failed by 
a clerical omission, and for it statutory prohibition was sub- 
stituted with public approvad, bringing an unquestioned boon to 
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the 8tate. Iowa, judged by statistioB in regard to illiteracy, is 
more than the Massachusetts of the West, besides boasting of a 
small percentage of criminals, and of an average of fiftjr ooanty 
jails vacant within her borders for some years past. There is not 
an employer of men who has not been benefited, nor a city which 
is not rendered more attractive and richer for the destruction of 
the liquor traffic, not to mention the tens of millions of dollars 
added annually to our wealth, and the repute of her citizens, min- 
istering to state pride and attractive to the best people of the 
Bepublic seeking homes. 

THB POLITICAL STATUS. 

A practically united republican sentiment saved the state from 
the delusion of high license. That party, in order to self-preserva- 
tion, was compelled to oppose a "third-party" candidate, a meas- 
ure supported by well-meaning citizens, but especially pleasing to 
saloonists, who regarded it as a scheme to divide the dominant 
party, yet impotent in assaults upon their ranks. It was upon 
this ground that Iowa temperance people were impatient with the 
devices and advice of those outside the state, ignorant of our real 
status, aud of the true metal of the temperance legions. 

Persistency in demanding a national adoption of our principles 
was suspicious. Democracy, in the platforms, and in the spirit 
and practice of its adherents, was opposition to "all sumptuaiy" 
action. Certain republican states had espoused prohibition, and 
the national party in convention had entered a resolve in favor of 
temperance and the home. It is well known that only educating 
influences, and the burdens and crimes brought by the saloon fully 
exposed, will cause a prohibition plank to be else than political 
suicide. The republican party is not so demented as to take coun- 
sel with foes. This maxim I regard as practical good ethics, 
" There is personal responsibility for the existence around us of an 
evil which we might have prevented." The statesman reformer 
says, "Save your city or your state, if without power to control 
the nation." Thus I defend the republican party of my state, 
and am in accord with its action. 

When honored with an invitation to become a prohibition party 
candidate for governor, I replied in a letter, of which the follow- 
ing are extracts: 
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OsnrxKLL, Iowa, Aug. 30, 18M. 

My dear Sir : 

I aooept the ImpHed oompllment ta the tana ** Independent ProhiUtioalst", 

but must distrust ynur ju'lfjincnt If you adviso :in doctoral tick<'t in Iowa, with 
myxclf either at thu head or tail. Independent notions, and t)io support of the 
lamented Greeley, brouglit, I know, the dosig^atiou of an "asisistant Democrat"; 
bat this year I beg to be ezeoaed. Reel Demoereey dcacr vei e better £ite tfaea 
being c-:n:^'lit in ;iti (Expediency trap* eod U should now be occupied with a more 
elevating oceu]tution than that of the fox in the fable losing his tail, and eoing 
about to counsel all other foxes that it was fashionable to go without that append* 
age. There are no absolnte mles of mllltaiy warfare in oaptoxing a fortress, mom 
than in moral conquest^, but thrro is ono tluit commends itself to even the novice 
in combat, viz : Never heed the counsel of your enemies. The party that places 
free whiskey in Its platform Just as dishonestly tells as Tote for St. John, and 
tbongh yon shoot in the air yoa shall be as gods among mortals. No, sir! . . . 
. This year unds^r both Blaine and Butb-r it is the protection of labor :\!id Auk-H- 
can industries vs. a British policy and lower wages, with Cleveland as a leader. 
There is a plain iasne. .... The St. John vela will eat a small figore in 
Iowa. I asi)iro neither to leadefship nor to be counted with the "aoattering to 
shorten the pilgrimage of :i i>:irty, cold and btmjrry for twenty-four years, which 
has, if there is any analogy in historic judgments, sixteen years of the forty yet to 
Joamey before reaching the promised land, for a greater crime than the wonhip of 
a golden calf. 

Yooit, 

J. B. Gaonrux. 

AX ADDRESS. 

As a part of history, I may here insert an address, written fay 
me for the temperance leaders of the state in 1886. It was an 
appeal which voiced the situation then, and has an historic relation 
to the political victory of that year: 

• 

" Preliminary discussion educated tim masies nqp to a high plane of thought 
and statesni iiisbij), and led to a courageous act bom of deep conviction. Party 
lines were broken. Capital saw its opportunity; railway managers saw a device 
fbr the safety of property and persons; fabtioators and farmers spoke for the 
Imperiled laborers ; doting fathers, for sons on the road to shame; victims of the 
cup, for a removal of dazzling alluroment«« ; educators held our stnt»> banner for 
literacy more firmly, fearing no rival. The five years of discussion and restriction 
famishes a prood epoch. In the period of national depressioo ererygreat material 
Interest in Iowa ! i irained a new impulse. Domestic animals have increased in 
value and nun>bcr without a precedent. The supremacy of com a-^ king hao been 
vindicated as in no other state, without alcoholic inspiration ; state credit haa 
appreciated; popalatlon has incr e a se d In live yean by 600,000; many thoasaada 
alloted here by the legal inhibition of the saloon. We are the envy and adnuration 
of our near lister?!, alike fortunate in native rnsonrcos and settbMTiont, yot never to 
bo our successful rivals, so long as they arc contending with wastes and burden* 
some taitee incident to the saloon ejrstem. 

Eighty coanties in the st.itr. out of the total nincty-nino, no more gtid aslglieC 
welcome to revel aud debauch, but drive the illicit traffic into the filthjr reosMaa ti 
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darkness, fixing the brand of infamy on abettors of law-brMkmr, and giving no 
ewape for tlip puilty from fino or imprisonment s!iv«> by perjury, or in the device of 
a change of court for delay. The number of grog shops has decreased by 600, and 
the Bwnber of amM hy thonaaada. A deoraaae in the eoomimiition of wUakey 
and beer has been so marked that makers and vendors declare tlieir business on the 
Terge of ruin; a confession which is an unwitting tribute to thf^ oliiracy of a law 
enacted for a noble purpose, only requiring the support of courage and honest offi> 
data for Ita vindication aa benaAeeat to a peopla bappgrln aaramptlon fhmi taMt 
and vices cognate, which aro tho ^zoet ramll of a free ttmfllo or one honored aad 
sanctioned by ofHcial license. 

What is involved in the democratic demand far repeal ? 

A atatna of reapectaUttty for the Itqnor traffic, not enjojred In Iowa lor the hurt 
quarter of a century. IndifTerence to the warnings of the medical proieadOQ» which 
are prompt (1 1>y a survey of humanity degraded liy inehriafion. A welcome and 
popular tuicruiion of the public sale of beverages, now dupreciited by the statesman 
of all landa aa the moat potent agonoj in snslaving the weak and blonttnif moral 
sensibility for the comuiissiou of every ofTenso in the calendar of crimes. It is the 
blundi'r of the time, early heaping shaino upon the actors; a proposal which tiaoa 
to the ranlc of a science in deb^ing servility to the saloon. 

Let me be apeclBc to be plain. Repeal makeo no exception of community, 
county, city or town. The privilege is not aiikcd as a favor, but as a birthright. 
Tlio traditional yet satirical testimonials of good moral character must be waived. 
Hearing a petition would be a farce, like bonds fur good behavior. The old 
demand for protectioii to aodety agalnat deapeilera ia drowned in the cry end 
uproar for personal liberty. You reverse the shiehl which guarded the weak to 
emblazon state sovereignty and protection for an avf»eation outlawed. Henceforth 
drunkarU-niaking sliall be as le^timaie an avocation and enjoy equal honor with 
mechanical trades and mereanttle Tentuee. Ia there any jnat plea for thla new 
departure to enthrone and make universal that .ko loiif; cmtlawed? 

Where will the party look for company in its abasement? I.s it to the states 
like Missouri or Georgia valiant in democracy? No, nor to New York or New 
England. Gallant Iowa mnst fnmiah the acddisn for retreat before the ftamea of 
whiskey and frothy beer, and rail for a dismount from politit al steads, and a bark- 
ward movement, lines broken and the picture of a crab engraven on our coat of 
anus. Such is the abandon of hiw-breakers and tlie mercenary; a reproach to 
olTiliaation in a blonder neither early forgiven or to be forgotten by posteritsr. 

Is th< rr no rxri ption to this toleration and protoctinn .' \c<, it is found in 
two hundred and fifty dollars, or in one thousand dollars as ttio extreme cost of 
indulgence. This is no option, rather a oonunand to every community — conquer 
yonr prejndlcea, repress conviction, waive local protection for your aooa, down with 
majorities; relegate local government to politiral jiTirirlery; you may vac:it(« ymir 
home, rebel against the slaughter-hnuse on the corner, but the .strolling vendor of 
drinks is guarded in his sovereign right to despoil. The flaming swords at the gate 
of Eden i^eamed with the pmrpose of a God ; in a model state they are sheathed by 
a party cdirt for the protrctinu of vice on the payment of money! I join in a wide 
opinion lliat tliis license fund is blood-money, taken from the [loor wives and chil- 
dren of saloon victims who have brought gain to the vendor, and has no proper 
^aoe In the d^'a hank, more than the silver pieeea held by Jodaa, had in tiie 
Lord's treasury. So, too, the large sum cannot he weighed by a virtuous state in a 
balance against a wrong. It does not mitigate un offense, but gives a moral prop 
to the actor's respectability, to more effectually delude and debauch. Shall we be 
fotoed to diink thia onp «t degradaticn, and the clanking of onr chataa he the 
■wekaiy of that lodal and poUtloal independence for dty end town, now ow Jof 
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and pride? I remember a parallel blunder by the same party, and from that f^and 
historic issue let us {^ntlicr stroiijijth and inspiration in this crisis. It was thirty 
years after the IVlissouri Compromise that the miuionii of slavery sought to break 
the compmsk mai tmnf fheir erimM into Kanaw. It Is thirty yean iliio» the 
dominant party in luwa. denied a saloon protection by common law»aod BOW ask« 
for it sovereigTi toleration and protection. Senator Douglas appeared with 
squatter sovereignty as a panacea, being the local option device of this political 
etUlM, hnt It was as oflfenslve to the slave power as option now Is to vendon and 
political a-spirants, demanding their feigned natural rights without question. It is 
history tliat tlieft of ballot boxes, fire and slaughter, could not stay the march of 
heroe.'i lor liberty, who were led in spirit by John Brown, and made Kansas for- 
eTwfree. The arrogaiit demsad raplwed the pst^, 1»o«|^t derisiin to eonser^ 
tire leAdei% end left it in a diignMsed minority* only aller n qnertar of n oentniy 
to regain power by accident. 

That earlier mcditat4.'d crime was against the colored race, to nationalize slav- 
eiy ; this democretic device in Io«rn imperils ell nuses by license end by n oonfs^ 
aion thet n small minority may dictate a policy; it declares that state sovereignty 
shall never be enforced for the Niippression of wrong, and its only service is in 
ensuring toleration. Tho moral suitus of slavery in the nation is no better tlian 
that of the aelooo in lowe. Onr fathen erected the nsttional benrlers, end they 
who reuMnred tlie landmarks lost their cause. We of a state, by argument, and 
standing on the shoulders of the pioneer fathers, made the saloon an outlaw like 
the burglar and polygamist, and tiiis is the question — will we, proud of our schools 
end pt o grem, firm in onr convictions, tnm beck the hsnds on the ^ttal plato of 
time, a sign to all the world of party servility and moral retrogression ? 

Follow citizens of Iowa, let me enforce the appeal which my voice forbids me 
to speak, based on tho convictions and observations of thirty-one years' residence 
in the stoto; » stadent of its pto g re as end cognisant of whet eobrie^ brings of 
thrift, safety and honor, to tho farm, corporate affairs and the town. I entered 
public life twentj'-nine years ago, the friend of democratic legi.slation now sontrht 
to be repealed with all supplementary enactments. Under the national war cloud, 
agelnst my better jodgdient, I TOted in the seneto for the beer and wine chmse 
exemption. It did not propitiate, rather was the occasion of the arrogant demands, 
never gaining audience until now, and to he spurned by a people who prize their 
honor above the gains of greed and political success. The fear of the incendiary 
toflch and assassin's blow prevents now., the local enAmement of salntaiy law, and 
nothing can be gained by submission to a debasing demand that political effrontery 
proposes in no otlier state. You ermnot quiet this horse-leech cry, give, give, no 
more than you can quiet tho enraged wild beast, athirst for a victim, by a friendly 

Be not deluded, you who care for tho altars of home and stato honor, by the 
rebellion device in tho "rural districts" against the platform. It will be iiiiyiotent 
now in effecting reform, for it is too late to cast the purifying suit of opinion into 
the great convention fonntain. Shackled by party yon have no option in the 
current, more than the loose i)lank.s to .stay the rush of waters, and your place will 
be that of driftwood in the eddies below. Tlie democratic revolt against party 
made honored heroes in early days; it embalmed their memories and left a rich 
heritage to their children. Snch is the opportunity of patriote now ; it is the last 
recourse for tho young voters imbibing the spirit of a higher civilization, who 
would care for the honor of their state and mnrrh in the bold vanguard rather than 
with expediency protestants in the rear, i ho plot cannot bo concealed nor the 
lisae be evaded. The snpremaqr of law means order and virtne tor Iowa; lepeal* 
the domination of all the elements of evil and the cohorts ot crime. 
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THE IOWA OBUBCHBB. 

These, in a war&ie against the saloon, have a most honoiable 
leeord. On the adoption of the amendment of 1882 there were 
in the state two hundred and twenty Congregational clergymen, 
and of this number only odo (and he afloat) was known in opposi- 
tion to the constitutional inhibition. Later there has been great 
unanimity in support of the party true to its pledges, which, 
joined to educational forces, will ensure a higher plane of action, 
rather than a surrender to the license system. "Moral support 
or legal sanction of the evil is wrong," is the watchword. The 
ladies' organization was both zealous and efficient, as, later, by non- 
partisan action it has been an auxiliary, and is full of promise for 
the future. 

. The Methodist Church, equipped for pioneer advances, has ren- 
dered service worthy of praise and close imitation. She is richer, 
and the cause much stronger, for the life and fate of her martyred 
son in 1886, at Sioux City. That dty, breathing the spirit of him 
who was assassinated, drove out the saloon, thus adding to the 
repute of her citizens, who have witnessed marked progress, mate- 
nil and sociaL A memorial service < was held on the death of 
Bev. George C. Haddock, in most of our towns. At the meeting 
in Grinnell, which was large and sympathetic, this report was 
made of one of the speeches : 

Hod. J. B. OrinneU addressed the oongregation Melly as foUowi: 
F«Uo» CUiaen»: 

Sinro tht^ foundinf; of our city wo have not been called to such a service as 
this. By an heroic act in Christian devotion Bev. George C. Haddock wears the 
onmn of nuuiQridom. He waa Held manhal leading the tamj of law and orde^ In 
Sloox City, and on the 3d of August was 8hot down at the behest of cowards and 
rriminul saloonists. Through tlio cycles of the ajjcs ho will stajul imrhallonfjed on 
the roll of the army ol martyrs. He fell not in any brawl ; not {irovoking by a 
dellaat word nor tondfahfag deadly weapons; but seeking to uphold the w»reiw 
oignty of the law in the interest of honor, peace and virtue. And ni;;ht was tiio 
fit time for the a^^sassin's dord, when tin* very clouds for shame ohsciired the light 
of the stars. In the calamities of the world there is often neither balm nor com- 
penaation; not ao In this tragedy. It la lor na a bloody hiatus when the gallant 
soldier falls, and wo of the rear rank are summoned to rise o'er the sainted form 
the easier to oUmb the battlements of the eneniy and hasten for the caoae a Tictoci- 
ons shout. 

I tunreietuaidtenn spending days in Chicago at the trial of the uoxderaaa 
ft**-ir''*T**j to IsaiB, M in Iowa, the Mloon is asMrdiy and death. Let vs pnm 
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flitanew count in tlin indictment of tho saloon — assassination ! Let iis hold up 
the jtriroless value of a courageous man! Though he die, the red rain from his 
bruvu lieurt invigorates the prohibition tree, that can never die in our soil, but will 
be atfoiiger in btancb and richer in foliage for die blood which haa flowed. Hl^ 
as Heaven is the i)rohibition martyr sV»ove our charities. He has gone with St. 
Stephen "whom they stoned". Christians expiring in flames; the slain in the 
valleys of Piedmont; Lovejoy by the banks of the Mississippi; and Lincoln at the 
national capital, all enrolled with fho immortal. Zt ia oma to take np and flniali 
the work he began with new inspiration, whetlior the aaloon calla few or nian}' to 
seal their dtn otifm with their lives. That God, who gave a convoy to his Elijah in 
a chariot of lire will care well for the fame and the souls of the ntartyrs, and it will 
be onra to care for the orphana and widow with a generoaity reflecting gratitado 
and devotion, if we are akin to Pilgrims, Puritans, Covenanters and Hugaenots* 
that have enrirhed so many fields with their blood. 1 know that we are coveting 
the mantle of the fallen. Let us by gifts and acts make him we have mut to honor 
man eloqoant in » bloody tragedy than poaaible in n long and ooozageooa life. 

THE LAWS OV HEKBDITT. 

A study of inteieBt is the entail of rieious appetite. On a 
xeoent Tisit to mj native town in Yeimont, an inyestlgation start- 
led me with facts to confirm the newer tiieories. I looked over 
the accounts of Deacon Solomon Brown — the merchant and Bevo- 
lutionaiy soldier — which were kept between the years 1798 and 
1802. They comprise dealings with sixty patrons, charging flour, 
salt, tobacco, codfish, rum, etc., with near ten thousand items, and 
near three thousand for rum, by the gallon, ])int or drink, and when 
quaffed with the luxury of sugar, an additional charge of two 
pence. 

Who were they? Names to be remembered if not spoken. 
The records of that day point to the enslaved victims of appetite, 
poisoned in blood, enfeebled in purpose, by the cruel sorceries oi 
rum. Their children no fathers loved more, but visited on them the 
Kemesis under the law of heredity impossible to flee from ; aye, 
the edict of a God visiting the habits of the fathers upon the chilp 
dren, " unto the third and fourth generation ". You have seen the 
boy, the real son of his father; whose thirst for drink was no sur- 
prise, never divested of that fiery blood, which only a long absti- 
nence could cool. It leaped in the veins, mounted the cheek of the 
companions of my youth, and under strong temptation in convivial 
circles, our born noblemen became limp, irresolute, and bent the 
bow of life with timid, uncertain aim. The law of descent is insep- 
arable from success in rearing the brutes, as is the ideal of a God 
in perfecting a race in His image. What, then, of equal concern to 
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those habits, the basis of hope for your children, or to mar with 
morbid appetites, crying, give ! give ! to slake a raging thirst; 
potent cilike to lift from a gulf of despair or nerve for unnatural 
criminal deeds. In nature we may give strength and character to 
the l)loo(I, as sun and air give fragrance and color to the rose. 
Thus I find the habits of the fathers often poisonous to the blood 
in my Iowa home, the witness of desperate struggles in reformar 
tion; agonies to regain manhood lost on the swift currents sweep- 
ing on with hereditary taints. 

▲ MtVBHUK VBOK WBIBKBT. 

On this question of taxation, I think there is a popular misap- 
prehension. Increase in the cost of intoxicating drinks decreases 
consumption, especially with the middle classes of society. Hence 
a high revenue tax is in the interest of temperance, leaving out of 
discussion what fashionable usages and a vicious thirst will com* 
mand. The tax becomes a restraint, yet not tainted with greed, 
nor does the law, as in liquor-licenses, involve the citizen as an 
accomplice or an abettor of crime. As an individual I am not con- 
scious of the least compliciiy with the whiskey dealer, because I 
vote for a law to make his occupation most costly, nor can the 
nation be called to an account that, by a wise apportionment of 
taxes, replenishes its treasury, whfle impotent to reform the 
vicious. Our state republican platform of 1888, 1 regarded as a 
blunder at least. It was on the theory that cheap intoxicants do 
not promote intemperance, and gave to onr enemies a weapon for a 
deceptive nse, rather than a legitimate argument used for the 
repression of evil by civilized nations. 

The following are excerpts from my speech in Congress in 
1864: 

I more to uamA the amendment of the gentleman from Illlnoie, by InciOMtng 

the tax to one dolhtf and twenty cents per {gallon. 

Thr^ l>rop<witinn which I now suhmit incrpivnos tho tax twoiity ront'^ a pnllon 
beyond tho rato proposed by the gentleman from lUinuiH [Mr. Lovejoy.] i>iow, 
air, I am sincere in this amendment. I thtnk it ought to proTaU, and I will not 
■ay tliatlthinkltotlghttoprevailnpon the ground alono that wo nro to require 
n heavy t;i\- fnr the purpose of carrying on this war : not :it ill, I liavo nothing to 
say to proi»itiate the whiskey interest of this country, or ilii; ilriuking interest of 
this ooontry . I believe we owe it to onxaelres to increase largely the tax upon thla 
artlcto whidi is vldoasin its tendencies, and wliioh is onneoeaaaiy. If, as sng> 
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gested by tlie cliaimuoi of the committee of viysand mwmii, nea will h«ve it» 

let them jtay for it. 

I am willing that my party, if I hare a party whidi ia In the haUt of diinUiK 
wUakey, ahall pay a tax of thMeorflTedollanagaUoiifarit,lf th^wUldrink It 

as a beverage. 

I can conceive very readily how natural it ia for the gentleman over the way 
[Mr. Fernando Wood] to oppose this hl|^ tax npon whiakey. It may be tme, aa 
waa Buaerted by an eminent aabtemnean democnt of the city of New TokIc, wheae 

nanio T cannot recall, it was ko many years npo, that these comer pfw^Hc* ar<> th»' 
indispensable nurseries of democracy. [Laughter.] I do not stand here to di:ipuie 
that aanrtton. I believe that the comer grooerlea of onr dtlea are nnxaaiiea of 
democracy; they are, at any rate, nurseries of a certain kind of demeoraqr, and I 
woald like to roi' \hvin swept from the face of the earth. 

Then, air, will the raising of this tax reduce the consumption of wliiskey in the 
ooontiyf I bellere it will redooe that ooosnmptlon ; I believe, if yon will levy n 
high tax upon whLskey, there will be a lees consnmption upon the part of tbe thoo- 
samls and niilliims of the jw^oplo of the country than l.s customary now. This belief 
will govern my vote upon this article, in respect to the taxes we are to levy upoa 
it, and apply to other artiolea which cannot be daaaed among those of ahsolnte 
necessity* The consnmption will be less in proportion as the tax is greater, 
because men cannot si»are the money to purchase if the cost is high. The laboring 
people, who the gentleman from Now York says drink wliiskey, do it iiecauso they 
cannot procnre the money to pniehaae brandy. They have not the money to boy 
brandy, and therefore they ccoanme poison ou.s wbiakey. And thna, if the coat of 
wlllskcy is increased the consumption will l)c less. 

The gentleman says that with a tax of two dollars and a half per gallon in 
Great Britain the conswnptiao haa increased. I do not think the tablea so speak . 
I think thoso best qualified to^eak In Grant Britain an of the opinion that if 1 1 ■ . • 
tax upon alcoholic liquors waa made less the oonsomption would be grsaler than ii 
is at the present time. 

There is another r e a s on why I wish to have a high tax npon wtiidtey. In the 
midst of an preccdentedly severe winter we find ourselves needing all the grain 
tliat can bo furnis]nMl for the purpose of feeding our stock and supplying the army. 
If we stimulate the production of whiskey wo shall not have com enough left for 
feeding the stock in the weetem states. 1 wooid rather that the con and lye 
should be used for stock than for the production of whisk> > , :ind the people, I am 
sure, would rather gain than Bu(T« r tlu n-hy. Wo are iiiforim d now that there Is a 
deficiency in the 8Ui*ply of the uuo article uf corn of more than ouu hundred million 
bndiels. What should we do as wise men, then, but reduce aa fiw aa poarfble thn 
production of whLskey? If I had the power I would issue an order to prevent 
altc^etlu r distilation for drinking purposes. T would vole with any man that dur- 
ing this war not one bushel of corn or rye i^hould bo used for the manufacture of 
whiskey. There should be no more of that common, miserable stuff wliioh haa n 
name in my country that I will not repeat; there should bo no more of that drand 
fnl poison which Is damaging so many of our aoldieia and offioers. 

a • a e a e 

I wish to do injustice to no one. I did not mention any name. If It be not 

true as I have stated, it still does not militate against the position which I assume, 
that whiskey has been of great injur}' to the service. It lias been stated that hi;;li 
officers of the military department have been incapaciiatiid from duty because of 
dmnfcennaas. Ican4»llnotonlythenameofone,bntof manywhohaveinfonsed 
OM that anch la the fact. This evil, then, is one which affects both offioeia and 
BoUUflit j and I wonld raise the tax upon whiskey, and of course the price, so hi|^ 
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thnt it could not be brought within th« reach of the aoldlen. The fovenmunt 

should siijiply their real wants. 

Yes, Mr. Ctiairman, I would not care if the constituents of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fernando Wood] never obtained another drink of whiekey. 
[Langhter ] If tlmt were to bo tlie case, I think that we shoold Mon have a 
political reformation in this district, f f.nnirhtor.] I would have his constituents, 
when they stretch their necks for a drink to-night, stretch them long, knowing 
that it would be their last villainous drink. It Is true that a gentleman must 
make an arj^ument for his own cODfltttucnts, and that the gentleman from New 
York Uikcs care nf his. But I have nOBUCh friends to propitiate. I know tliat it 
was said liquor w us x)oured out by the barrel aguiust me in my district during the 
last election. Thank Ood, I have no desire to belong to a party that cannot oome 
Into power except upon a whiskey barrel. [Lon^ter.] I believe that when 
whiskey is aholished morals will flourish. We can do without it. All that wo 
want is God and tlie liag and our glorious soldiers. Wo carried the election in 
Iowa, where the irentleman from Kew York [Mr. Wood] did not choose to IIU his 
appointments, against the hero of Fort Donelson by thirty-two thonaaad majority; 
he, nnXortnnately, having gone into the wrong pew. [Laughter.] 

The qiiiet of a retired life invites a recast of opinions. Time 
has only intensified mj oonyictiou as to the duty of the state 
towaid the tempted, and the victims of appetite. I have stood on 
the platform with the eloquent If arshall, and with Governor and 
Senator Tates, at the national meeting at Washington, entranced 
Ivy their eloquence, and later have mourned their fall. More than 
thirty of the most promising and noble-bom of the citizens of our 
state, I have seen borne out with the fate of drunkards, to the 
bitter grief of their family and friends. The tornado strikes with 
most resistless force the tallest and broadest trees of the forest» 
with not greater fatality than, under a license system, the drink- 
ing usages have swept down the generous and high-bom of our 
friends in a straggle with convivial habits and debased appetite. 

Prohibition in Iowa, with its unmeasured good, can never be 
treated as a failure. It reduced crime in the state in five years by 
one hundred per cent It reduced the cost of criminal proeecu- 
tions for the same period seventy-five per cent. It reduced the 
state prison convicts by thirty per cent. The savings banks, in 
evidefaee of thrift, more than doubled their deposits in five years. 
School-houses and churches in the line of culture and moral prog- 
ress, increased fifteen per cent. It is thus a living question of 
to-day, shall blind conservatism and a debauched party bring con- 
fusion and defeat? The early defenders of slavery, that twin of 
the saloon, are passing into the shadows of forgetfulness. In oon- 
tiast, the early and valiant champions of freedom have attained 
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the high niches of just fame, and require no monument to perpetr- 
ate their memories; and so it has been and will be with the apos- 
tles of temperance. 

For tlie wise treatment of our great vice there must be nidi- 
mental education, patient waiting and a cheerful toleration of 
opinions, while never offering a trace to the conservatism of com- 
promise or of silence, which is more dangerous than the blind ftuy 
or the blandishments of an open enemy. It will be no pastime to 
deal with a cnrse that brings sixty thousand men to thoir graves, 
annually, and marshals an army of drunkards outnumbering any 
army that ever a Grant or a Napoleon commanded. Was it the 
fancy of Dean Swift that "the royal arms of Lilliput were an angel 
lifting a lame beggar from the earth i*" Early may it be the fact 
tliat the American coat of arms represents the good Samaritan, 
linked in purpose with the majesty of the law-giver, resouing thft 
tempted from the despoiler. 
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RaUroads — Petwmal Work — Central RaUraad of Iowa — Reeeiver' 
ship and Superiniondenee — Malieious LUtgaHon — VindieoHon. 

A LABOB strike, obstructing travel and trade for a week^ first 
directed my attention to the value of railroads. Celerity, safety in 
travel, and power to move the world's produce cheaply, is the prov« 
inoe of our railways. 

Memory carries me hack to the day when there was but one 
New England railway — that employed in freighting granite from 
quarxy to dock, at Quinoy, Mass.; and my first ride on a rail- 
road was given me by a showman in a ball-room on a miniature 
locomotive. 

A Yermonter laughed at the predictions that eventually we 
should ride on an iron rail at the rate of ten miles an hour. That 
prophet saw with a dim eye In the misty valley, not on the mount 
of far vision. He was in advance, however, of the Massachusetts 
committee of the state legislature, that reported in favor of a rail- 
road survey from Boston west to Newton, that town being as far 
west as the road would probably ever go. Rocky hills, mountains, 
deep valleys and streams, were the barriers of nature, and tavern 
keepers, raisers of horses and grain had no welcome at an early 
day for steam **to make their occupations and farms worthless". 
Now, one hundred and eighty thousand miles of railroad is not 
only the greatest material fact of the century, but one of the solu- 
tions of our mysterious progress, to which the capital and genius 
of countries boasting of the oldest civilization are awakening. 

The iron rail has achieved far more for the new West than for 
the older states. It has invited refined society where before pas- 
toral life was only congenial to a people with nomadic habits. It 
has rendered that expanse which before had only the value of a 
clear sky, the home of contented and prospered millions. It has 
determined the value of farms by proximity to a depot, and pro- 
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moted the social unity of the people, who have found easj and 
swift ways of trayel. In the facilitation of exchanges of products 
and speed of locomotion, human life at evety locality distant from 
seaboardi or crowded city, has been lengthened one half. The 
accomplishments at fifty years by the fktiiers axe easier attained by 
their children at forty years. 

Land grants to aid in the construction of railroads through new 
states and territories, have furnished a prolific theme for shallow 
demagoguery. No party alone can have the blame or credit of a 
policy of which Stephen A. Douglas, a democratic idol, was the 
early champion. It was statesmanship to give treeless prairies 
value, and place a double price on alternate sections held for sale 
l»y the government. Beads by tens of thousands of miles were 
secured early by aid of the land where this policy secured their 
construction. The alleged great gains of the companies with a 
land donation are, as a rule, mythical. They anticipated business 
and waited years for population and profits. Local trade, and not 
long hauls through sparse settlements, furnished the secret of good 
dividends. Thus the lands became a necessity to secure an invest- 
ment, and there came a consideration and an approval of a device 
in high statesmanship rather than reprobation by pessimists. 
Government doubled the price, and one half was of value, where 
before all was worthless as a home. 

PBBSOKAL BBLATIOKS, 

I went to the Kew West in anticipation of railroads, to enjoy 
their benefits, but was caught in the fervor of a pioneer, and later 
in the currents of enterprise in construction. Between my home 
and Davenport, one hundred and twenty miles, and Iowa City, six* 
ty-five miles, the nearest terminus, I wasted years and vitality by 
nearly a hundred stage and hack trips to bring the Bock Island 
west. I made great efforts, and b} Henry Famam, the builder, 
was made a director, involving responsibility and trips to New 
York without pay. On going to Washington I resigned ray place, 
but was never a party to passing our stock over to the Chicago 
Tronk Line at sixteen cents on the dollar; and I kept the certifi- 
cates, which I would not place in the pool, costing me par, but 
now only valuable for a picture of the Mississippi river bridge and 
the autographs of two great men — A. C. Flogg, treasurer, and Gea 
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John A. Diz, preaident, whose successora are also able xailway 
managers. The policy of a thousand miles in extensions on the 
frontier invites discussion by the owners and managers, bat is for- 
eign to my personal narrative. Our county gave aid in the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars voted, and the stock could have once 
been sold for a good sum; and but for a knowing attomeyi now 
deceased, our debt could have been compromised so as to save over 
sixty thousand dollars. The voting aid was not then bad policy, 
but a wise act to secure the road, greatly enhancing the value of 
farms and building up towns. 

In 1870 I ventured what money I had, and used my credit to 
its limit, in building a road from Albia to Knoxville, near to the 
great coal fields of Ifarion county. Later, by a breach of faith as 
to a tax at Albia, I changed my plan from Oskaloosa west in con- 
nection with the Chicago, Clinton, Iowa City and South-western — 
a rational, grand pioneer scheme which was set back by the finan- 
cial reverses of those who had invested thdr money previous to 
the Chicago fire of 1871. For five years I was the owner of miles 
of grading, piling and bridging, until I made a sale to Ex43ovenior 
Herrill, who, after the road was built, conveyed all to the C. B. & 
Q. Bailway Co. Even after the sale, my loss was many thousand 
dollars under a contract with a Chicago capitalist. My judgment 
in court against him on account and for franchise was $47,000, 
which I never sought to enforce by execution, his losses by the 
great fire were so great; and I took off a burden which made it 
possible for him to rise. He did rise, but never to lessen my loss 
by the Chicago fire at near ^50,000. 

By solicitation, I was engaged in securing a road from Clinton, 
down the Mississippi river to Muscatine, for the West. After 
spending money and time, want of local aid led to its abandonment, 
to be resumed later by a strong company. 

I hold the first share of stock issued to me as president of the 
Iowa City and English Valley Railroad. It was a scheme to reach 
the What Cheer coal mines, and, aided by Hon. Ezekiel Clarke, was 
full of promise, but it was clouded by a stringent money market, 
and I gave way. in want of courageous friends, to the B. C. B. & 
N. Railway, since coni])leted to .Montezuma. 

The Grinnell and Aroiitezuma Kailiuad, of which I was presi- 
dent, was built under my ( tuitract. It kept tlie county-seat where 
the people were mainly liberal, and, despite the bad faith of a few. 
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did not bring the predicted losaes. The sale was to the lonra Cen- 
tral, which finds it a good feeder and not a local foe to its business. 

The Grinnell and State Center Baalioad I secured by franchise, 
pecuniary aid and right of way, then passing all oyer to Ex-Oot- 
emor Merrill and his brother, Hr, J. H. Merrill of Bes Moines. 
It was a good local enterprise, of yalue to the people and a natural 
feeder to the Central, to which it was sold by the Merrill brothers, 
and brought gain rather than loss to all the parties. 

These five enterprises were of less oonoem, great as were their 
drafts on my credit and years of time, than 

THB CKirTBAL IOWA BAUAOAD. 

Few, if any, railroads in the country have had so checkered a 
history on the stock board, in the frictions which befell its man- 
agement, and in the sharp personalities of which it was the prolific 
occasion. It is my purpose to give its origin, mention its utility 
and management, omitting a vindication of my official service. 
That may be done by another, if at all, after a submission of facts 
is given. The inception of the road came by a demand for good 
coal found in southern Iowa, and for lumber cheap at the great 
market of Minneapolis. Central Iowa had little timber and as lit- 
tle coal, which now costs two dollars and a half a ton ; then costing 
from five to six dollars. Lumber rates were high, there being no 
competition, and building material was a necessity. 

As early as 1858 I was elected president of the chartered com* 
pany, to construct a line from Albia on the south to Mitchell near 
the Minnesota line, two hundred miles, in promise of connections 
with a line to St. Louis and to St. Paul. Oskaloosa, Grinnell and 
Toledo were among the points. This line was direct, natural and 
without deflection in its line ; on its merits it was a scheme that 
would have been not only a credit, but a source of profit to the 
builders. But the poor money of that time, low prices of farm 
products followed by the war, left the dirt grading to be overgrown 
by weeds. Under a new combination by Charles C. Oilman of 
Eldora, Iowa, the building of a road to reach the coal banks at 
Steamboat Bock from Aokley, there came to be a road via Mar^ 
shalltown and Eldora, taking up the old project to reach the Oska- 
loosa coal bonks. It was here that I could only count up the 
money used in surveys and time given for the old line, and I was 
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left to accept the place of a director, and to be one of a constmc- 
tion company for the new project, under a bold leader and with 
capitalists as allies. The towns were liberal and enterprising, and, 
without depreciating any points, Grinnell gave all that was askedi 
some $80,000, for which stock was to be issued. 

My subscription was work in grading two miles of road, or cash 
$0,000. Then I paid in cash $7,500 for construction stock that 
would haye brought a good premium while work was going on. 
Iron was $70 a ton, against $30 now. Labor was high, and this, 
after the Chicago fire and the depression of 19J3 and '74, was my 
personal financial relation in 1875: 

Cash paid out, $12,500 ; interest, $6,000. Market yalue of 
stock $1,500 ; leaving my loss at $17,000. 

The road had defaulted in its interest^ and there were sharp 
recriminations and frictions, with legal devices for the control of 
the property, and the rood, under a foreign superintendent, had 
lost in business and was reputed unsafe for transit, if the accidents 
and public rumor were any indication. Rival roads and coal com- 
panics and localities were fertile in expedients and loud in com- 
plaint before the United States Court, held by Judges John F. 
Dillon and J. M. Love. 

With neither of the judges had I ever held conversation as to 
the road, nor had we ever had any business relations to induce the 
selection of myself as receiver — leading, I regret to say, to an 
experience of the bitter and disgraceful attacks on the part of 
certain owners and employers, foiled in their schemes for personal 
aggrandizement, and resulting in the obstruction of a great trust, 
representing in stock and bonds from ten to tweM millions of 
dollars. 

It was at this stage that I received this telegram from Edward 
B. Mason, clerk of the United States Court: Judge Dillon wishes 
to see you officially at Des Moines, if you will come up to-day." I 
did not dream of his desire until in his presence, never having a 
thought but of my losses, and not of the management of the ndl- 
road prop rty. What follows would be without interest only as a 
key to my action, and related to the most bitter assaults and basest 
methods in regard to the court, trustee of bondholders, and myself 
as receiver. 

The following is the order and basis for large discretion 
exercised : 
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OBDBB or HON. JOHN F. DILLOV, JUDGK 09 V. t. COUBT. 

Bum, J. B. QrinmU: 

For some time a suit has been pending in this court to for'^oToso mfirt«riffM 
against tlie Central Railroad Company of Iowa, amounting to six or seven milliou 
doUufl. Ovlng to eonflicl of opinioii Mnong the diflfenot rliiwiw of bondholdefs 
of the Mine daSB, a final detennliiation of tlie case waadebqred until October I.xst. 
when a decree nf foreclonm WM tendered, wUoh it wee eappoeed woald be aatia- 
factory to all parties. 

Bondbolden to the emouit of $200,000 en dfiHriled with tiie decree, end e 
few daya dnee the oonrt ellofred these parties to appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United Staffs on {rfving security in the sum of $1,000,000. Tliis ni>fH-al will tio 
up the property lor some time, and it is important to the public and to the partie:} 
in Interest that it ahoold, meanwhile, be administered with lmpartie]lty toward 
•II, with economy end good Jndgnent. Ko permanent receiver has ever been 
appointed. To prevent complications by reason of an appn-lioii«l appointment of a 
receiver by other jurisdic lions after tlio suit was in this court, wo of our own 
motion named Mr. Piclcering, tlie superintendent of the company, as provisloiial 
reoeiTer, and he has rinee aeted In both cnpedtlee. 

If no ajippcal had licen taken no change would have been made in the receiver, 
as by the salt; which was ordered, the property would have soon passed into tlio 
hands of the purchasers or the new company organized by the trustees. As it is, 
the oonit feels that the responsibility for the proper admlnlsttatlott of the pr o pe r ty , 
pending the appeal, rests upon it, and wo both think, in view of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of tlio ca.se, that it is l>etler for all interests that the receiver and suixt- 
iutendent should be different persons, and this conclusion does not rest upon any 
doabt we ItaTO ae to the eaped^ of Ur. Flckerto;, or as a resnlt of any lnveetig»> 
tion of the complaints made ajjuinst his administration. The court has appointed 
you, of its own motion, in order to pve assurance that the railroad will be judi- 
ciously and economically operated, and the rights of all the parties preserved. The 
eout desires the reoelTer to nndeislnnd that he Is the officer <tf the conrt, sod 
expects him to administer the trust committed to him in the fulle,st confidenco 
that we will sustain him in whatever he does that is right, whomsoever it may 
please or oileud. 

The rallreeds In tiie hands of the eonrt — end In the dreoit there ere eight er 

ten — have all been run with less expense and have made more money, than when 
they were operated hy the companies; and we hope an<l believe under your super- 
vision, that this road will prove no exceptiou, and tliut the property will bo Avorth 
more at the end of the litigation, two or three yeais henee, than it Is now. Year 
attention is called to tlio report of the Hon. Hiram Price, special commissioner, on 
file, and you will pnx'eed to carry out his recommendations as far as practicable, 
and you will uiake uiunthly duUiled reports of all receipts aud expenditures. 

This was on the 14th of January, 1876. Business iras light, 
and over fifty thousand doUats due the employees, with a large 
demand for money to be expended on the road and to improve the 

rolling stock. The superintendent I retained until he sought to 
thwart my enterprise in sending ice, plenty in Iowa, to St. Louis 
where there was none. His criticisms I closed by a dismissal from 
service, aud the ice trade resulted in a profit of 350,000* which 
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money was used to quiet laboieis who were becoming reckless. 
Full control I assumed with an address to the employees, reducing 
the number not employed on the track to thirty-seven persons. 

For Sunday work in the last month two hundred on the pay 
roll had received extra compensation. That I stopped by an order, 
and limiting Sunday service to an absolute necessity. The follow- 
ing was none too radical an order for the emergency : ** Auy person 
in the train service carry ing intoxicating drinks steidthily for others, 
or any employee using the same, will be dismissed for this offense; 
also for the use of profane or ungentlemanly language to the 
patrons of the railroad." These were reductions and radical meth- 
ods from necessity, and to enforce a policy which brought by pub- 
lic admission great good. An order giving, by a new time table, 
to conductors the privilege of being with their families on Sunday, 
and prouipt payment, secured the loyalty of my most trusted men. 

At this stage I made a ^lan for extensions to increase business, 
and Mr. Bussell Sage, of New York, and his associates proposed to 
furnish the money and take the receiver's certificates. The scheme 
was for a few miles on the north to secure connection with a St. 
Paul line, and south-east to the "What Cheer" coal mines, a 
branch being graded to Grundy ('enter. Owners, Attorney Judge 
Grant and the court approved, but waiting for a court order there 
appeared a scurrilous attat^k on the parties, the court especially. 
Thereupon Judge Dillon declineJ to make any order or sanction, 
outside the narrow range of niy service. This, by the opinion of 
owners and sagacious Iowa men, depreciated the jtroperty millions 
of dollars and invited what occurred — an occupancy of the terri- 
tory by rival companies. Tiie Central was doomed then to be only 
a local road without power of sell-assertion. 

To Mr. A. Russell I committed details in operation of trains 
and the purchase of materials for restoring the road to a physical 
condition of safety. An outlay advised by Mr. Sage, et^ual to two 
hundred thousand dollars, was made. Sjiics and perjurers were 
numerous, with a purpose to hlatken the adiuinistration, to restore 
those dismissed from service, and advance schemes of jobbery by 
combinations which later were developed with well-known adverse 
results. 

I forltear to give names of the Bohemian-writer inspirers in 
Iowa and circulators of ten thousand sheets, for they have either 
diedj become demented, or been punished for unprofessional acts. 
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The assaults upon tlie court wore tlie basfst. and the record of 
porvoisions ap]>oared in a hirge paiuplilet and a defense most hon- 
orable by tlie bar of Iowa. In private a non-resident party made 
no cnnoeabncnt of the oath he had takmi to drive tlie judge from 
the bench in disgrace, little anticipating tli;it lie would show to the 
jurists of tlie country how spotless was the ermine of the assailed. 
An eminent judge in New York, Mr. Blatehford (since of the 
United States Supreme Court), reading the assaults, and in virtu- 
ous reprobation, eame to inquire if that was not the judge to 
lecture as professor in the Columbia Law Seliool of New York. 
There came a relief from the duties of a laborious circuit to a 
gentleman of scholarly tastes, securing fees as counsellor to able 
litigants and corporations. 

To Judge John F. Dillon that reviler brought the greatest l)en- 
efits indirectly. "Would the cliief counsellor for the great railway 
magnate and the great corporations have made such advancement 
but lor the notoriety brought by foiled cunning, by defamers and 
marplots? Jud-je Love was loyal to his colleague and to duty a5 
always, thougii of the popular, dominant political faith of 
lowans, and has shone in his proft ssion with the increasing luster 
of a gentleman and a jurist. ICvery 3 car he lias added to a long 
and brilliant career, now popular as a law professor in the State 
University, and as presiding district judge. 

I H'signed as receiver after nearly three years of service. The 
debts were paid off, and two hundred thousand dollars extra alnive 
ordinary outlay were expended on the track, besides the advancing 
of eiglity-seven thousand dollars in o])erating expenses. For this 
there was counuendation from the bench, and I turned over to 
my successor fifty-three thousand dollars. First mort-^'age bonds 
which were, at my appointment, on the market at tliirty-two cents 
on the dollar had risen to seventy cents, and, on an upward rise 
of value, reached above par. 

The fatal stab at the property has been mentioned as incited 
by a quarrel for which I was not responsible, nor was I for a series 
of reverses in depreciation of securities, on which there was a good 
basis for th< ir issue. The confidence in their ajtpreciation under 
late combinations certainly rtdated to faith in the ])roperty, and to 
confidence in the resources of our country and trust in the "good 
time coming 

In personal vindication I will not repeat the praises of railway 
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patrons and comiuissioners, but only the official re([upst of Jud^^e 
James ( Jiant, attorney for the trustees, asking for the discharge of 
my bondsmen: 

U. &■ CtBCUR CoinfcTf DnmcT or ZofWJL 

MBICDUl' IQAX * TRUflT CO. ' 

v». 

CKNTRAL H. R. OF IOWA. 

In asking for the confirmation of the report of the matiter and consenting for 
fhe plaintiff to tlie dlfloharga of the iMmd of Mr. Grlnnell as reQeiver, T think It 
my duty to him. and tothacourt, to aay that I believe that in the nd ministration 
of his trti8t he hxs been strictly honest and u|>right, and actuated solely by a desire 
to promote the welfare of the owners of the property. I believe that ho has. given 
to hifl dntl49S In Addition to his integrity, his ntmost eaie. Hla ability hiw been 
devoted to the dutlee whidi he easnmed when Impoaed npon liim without liie 
application. 

Upon his surrender of the property, I concur entirely in the opinion of the 
State OommiiMilonew that he haa very mnch improved the condition of the aame, 
and he left in fMrtapetlor condition to that in which he received it. 

J AS. Q&AilTp 8oUciU» lor Plaintiff. 

A FINALITY. 

The attempt at blaekraailiug to wliich I -was exposed by a greed 
for fees, and the motive of those foiled, and fallen in a ]<it dug for 
another, 1 need not detail. Yet, on a deliberate attack made on 
my accounts and loose tlireats to sue my bondsmen on my default, 
I met all with a demand for a trial on the merits. More for my 
vindication, I asked an increased compensation for double service 
as superintendent with that of receiver. Days were taken before 
the master in chancery. It was j)roven that more than one mill- 
ion, seven hundred thousand dollars had passed through my liandsj 
^at the per cent, in operating expenses had been lessened; the 
morals of the employees — numbering six hundred — had been 
improved; that since the repairs of the track and for a ]M'riod of 
two years not a wheel had been off the rail on the main line; and 
my compensation was increased above the sum fixed by Judge 
Dillon. 

This is found in the United States reports by Judges ^FcCrary 
of Iowa and Greer of St. Paul. Here the case ended, but for an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, costing the 
plaintiffs thousands of dollars, and serviceable only to the attorney 
and a gratification of the malice of a party not content with wreck- 
ing the pioperty, yet persistent in burdening the court with a 
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slum appeal. It was bj the oonrf s own motion that I eeired tbe 
corpozation, and bad been sustained in every bianch of my adminis- 
tiation. A good fortune I attribute to good maTims. llie wheels 
must be kept moving; time was not to be made np on freight 
trains; drinking intoxicants was not oompatible with safety to 
property or persons. 

The finality was on my motion before the Supreme Court of the 
United States to dismiss the appeal at plaintiff's cost The motion 
was granted by Chief Justice Morrison B. Waite. 

lliis opinion of a leading journalist was widely copied by the 
press: 

TKa VixmCATTov >f adk Comtlrtk. The action tnkon by the United Statwi 
Oboidt Court at Don Moines, on Friday la^t, in relation to the iasae oonceruiiig the 
Oontnl Bailroad of Iowa, and particularly as to tbo ooonectioii of Judge 0ilkn 
therewith, must Ih; cverj-wliero acccptoiJ a.s coinploting the triumphant vindication 
of tiKit honored judicial officer from all the chanres made against him by the Cate 
faction and their editorial abettors. From tbe bench, under all the liabilities and 
aaaetkiu of hit peritloa m Judge of the United States IMstriet Court, rittiog witii 
Judge Dilleo In the ClreiU.t Court, Judge Love avowed hi.s full co-ordinate respon- 
Hibility for every derison rendered l>y Judge Dillon in relation to the Iowa Central 
and the litigation of its baod holders. Not content with thus avowing to all coo- 
caraed, that If there had heen any mal^idminlitmtloii of Jnitlce by the court, in 
aiqr particular, in oonnectioo with the Central Baihfoad of Iowa, himself had been 
with Judge Dillon equally culpable. Judge Love cited attention to tlie n-i ortls of 
the court, there and then open to the inspectioa of all, as directly con trudic ling all 
the chargee and as tiMt6ughly rebaUng all the asperBiutis made oonoeraing the 
aete of Judge Dillon in the pfendses. Nor was this all. The membeis of tbe Bar 
recognized the fact that they, too, had a duty to perform. They not only adopted 
a series of resolutions expressive of their sense of the outrage to the judiciary per- 
petrated in the libels uttered agidnst Judge Dillon, but tliey took steps to at once 
amign tiie anthors of those libels befon i3b» tribonals of tbdr ooontry, for Jvst 
Oondenination and punishment. This action, if jires,sed forward to a legitimate 
eonelnsion, will, wo may certainly hope, secure just the resuit^s now alone needed. 
Jndge DiUon is fully exculpated from even the shadow of su^^iacion in any partio- 
nlar. In his behaU not another word need be said. Bat the interests of jnstloe and 
duo regard for the honor of the judiciary, demand that the originators of tho 
slanders against Judge Dillon and the United States Court be Xeneted out and 
punished as tliey deserve. 

It is also worth while to oihservet and with dne partioalailt7f the thoroagiinosB 

of tho vindiration .secured to Hon. J. B. Orinnell, the much mnligned receiver of 
tho Central liailroad of Iowa. The report made to the court on Friday, by tho 
master appointed to make a thorough exauiiuutiou into the management of tliat 
fond shows that Mr. CMnnell has not only honestly, but wisely and well, adminis- 
tered the entire charge committed to his hands. As an honored citizen of Towa 
for a quart(;r of a century, Mr. (Irinnell has won a reputation for stcrlini; intecTj-itv 
which is now only tuadu tho more conspicuous by reason of tho assaults u|»ou his 

ehaneler, now dMnm to httve been entinly groondless and anjaatlllnble. 
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AgriaiUural Affatn — Woot-Choufen^ JuodaHon — Ifaiumal Datry- 
vuh'm Favr—Dutriet Fair of 1859— Stock Breeder^ 
Society — Commiationer on Pleuro^pneumonia anumff Cattle — 
State HortieuUtiral Society ^Ameriean AgrieuUural Aeeoeia" 
Hon — State Fair </1890 — AfiorieuUvre — Fences ^Protective 
Tarfffi 

«HB IOWA WOOL-OBOWBBS' AMOCIATIO:Er. 

Ths forniati(m of this society was stimulated by addresses and 
£set8 related to sheep hnsbaiidiy. This was the argument — wool 
is high; millions of acres coreied with nutritions grasses are 
annually burned over; the freighting of grain as a gross product, 
worth a cent a pound, is costly, while wool, worth fifty cents a 
pound, incurred but a small per cent, of its yalue in finding a 
market, besides stimulating the establishment of local woolen fac- 
tories. I led in this enterprise^ profitable in war days. 

The sheep shearing festival at Orinnell, in 1865, was a notable 
event. There were competitors for premiums in shearing, and I 
was bantered to enter the list with shears, which I did. It was a 
dignified employment, not disturbed by the political correspondent, 
who reported that the honorable member of Congress was dipping 
sheep in tobacco juice. It was rather a compliment gained with- 
out cost, and the competitive sheepshearer was the president of 
fhtf State Wool Growers' Assodalion. He was able to show won- 
derful blood in his flocks, and the largest and most valuable fleeces 
grown. The awards made are not material; the winners are dead, 
and most of the flocks have moved on westward, where there is a 
dawn of an interest which I had done all I could to promote by 
precept and l^ example, as the owner of as high as six thousand 
sheep, and the importer from other states of many times that 
number* 

Here may be introduced some compliments to the sheep^ occa- 
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sioned by my national prize essay. Br. J. K. Shaffer, long the 
efficient secretary of the Iowa State Board of Agriculture, in his 
address on the sul^ect, said, «The Hon, J. B. Grinnell» of Powe- 
shiek County, Iowa, has written an excellent treatise on 'Sheep on 
the Prairies', which may be consulted with profit by every man 
that owns a sheep in tiie north-west Being a practical wool- 
grower, his instructions are of incalculable benefit. He does not 
indulge in fanciful speculations, but details experiences, summons 
figures, and makes deductions which a wayfaring man need not 
misunderstand.'' 

In recognition of service and study connected with this indus- 
try, I was appointed special commissioner to classify wools, in the 
New York Custom House. It may be added here that, after the 
fall in the price of wools, I released all my renters from their ooii> 
tracts, which, if enforoed, wonld have realized large sums. 

At the sheep-shearing festival above mentioned, a poem was 
given by Prof. H. W. Parker, of the college — an apt effusion of a 
genius, applauded the crowd. It was as follows : 

POBK our THB SHBBP. 

Iffy merdlM friend, mv wortby M. C, 

Has a.H8i<^7i<Ml n few rliymes on sheeji to ine. 
Which, for obvious reasons — name and pluck — 
Had better been laid on our neighbor B — k. 
Of him, without doubt, my Mend wm ahy 
From fear of soiiu! ifs and butts in reply— 
So called for my I'egasus, formerly gay, 
JHow quite too steady to ever say ueigh. 

Thou mm — who ent on Aiofttf an hills 

Breathed through the pastoral pipe intriUs 
That drew the flock, or in later time 

Inspired sweet Maro's bucolic rhyme « 
(I mena rhythm) —with thine my spirit steep, 
Who filii would ling of tim innooentehe^. 

All ap:c«t past have sotinded their praise; 
What more can we do than to echo the lays? 
What note of dlsoordence was ever heaid— 
What but a single unfortunate word — 
The epithet " fsheepish " — and that is a slur 
That rightly belongs to the villainous cur— 
The thefiherd's pest, tho world's di^icraoe, 
The doffi with ooosdow fbanw in his iaoa, 
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SlinkinfJ away from his bloody feast. 
Away witli the treacherous cowardly beastl 
Hcmnd, spsniel, terrier, maatlfl and mil. 
I would that our nation's powder Mid tell. 
Not Ticfdcil to free us from something worse^ 
Might bu spent to remove our canine corse, 
Except, of etmne, the aliepherd'a help 
"Wliloh ia never » dy and aocnndtel wba^ 

Tbeva was another oppioliffioiia phnae^ 

" Woollj'-head " — uttered In by-fione days 
When men were counted no better than sheep; 
We will not revive it, but let it sleep. 
Tet, one Itttle trath the people ahonld heed-> 
That black was nn doubt the orifjinal breed ; 
And the dusky lauib but reverts to the type 
Whence came our fine flocks of every stripe; 
And even the Merino'a wool is known 
To change to balr in a foreign tone. 

Ahi gentle nuue! thi.^ dc^gerel strain 
Wakes not the soft melody of old again. 
Oan'st not discourse of tlie Golden Fleece 
Whieih led a&r a IwaTe yonth of Ofloeoe, 
Tl 1 0 world-famed J ason ? No song of the flook 
But must have that for its rajiital stock. 
Say, who was Jasou ? What was the prize 
That ahone at last to his widifnl eyes? 
And where did he roam in his valiant quest? 
Where wandered aave here in the glorious West? 

For here in the Eden of pastnre ground, 
The broadest and richest that man has found ; 
And here the grass shall turn to gold. 
And l>e in full fleece together toUed; 
Here in the land of the setting sun, 
Each fleecy cloud, when the day is done, 
Is a glowing sign of mu wealth's in crea s e , 
And marks the home of the Golden Fleeoe. 

Then down with Die lordship of ootton and oil, 

And down with shmldy and ill-gotten spo&ll 

And long live the true nobility of wool, 

Its escntcheoB adorned with the shearing tool ; 

And long live the sheep with his prociooa fleece» 

The emblem of innocence, wealth and peace— 

The symbol, still more, of a higher life, 

In a world where crime Is nnknown, and strife ; 

There in green fields the Good Shepherd leads 

The Flock that on heavenly paotwe feeds. 
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TRB RATIOKAI. OAIBTXBir'S FAIB. 

This was held at the American Institute, "New York, in 1879. 
It developed into a proud day for Iowa in taking prizes for cream« 
efj butter. The following are outlines from the Ifew York Trib- 
une, of my impromptu speech, which was commended by the 
agricultural press. It was intended as at once a blow at the bogus 
article, oleomargarine, and in praise of Iowa produ<Ma and men : 

I regret that on so abort a notice you have called me to stand in the place of 
Mr. Evartti, the diatiogniahed secretary of state. Bat I am not vain eooogh to 
Attampt to fill his place. It would have detracted nothing from the fame of tha 

leamod cnbinot officer had !u* advised you of his ability to maintain his Vermont 
farm by the aid of his salary. Many diplomats and quasi farmers havo even failed 
to prove Ben. Franklin's maxim : " He that by the plow would thrive, must either 
bold or drive." Theoriali, however* have made able contribations to rural liten^ 
tnre, and have in life's evening gladly hied away to the farm to find pleasures 
denied a public servant, thus following the example of the historic sage and 
ploughman. 

The first Impresrion here no otator can deaeribe In qieeob. It ia dark night 

without, and you could only leam it by consulting your watch, for these electric 
lightii aa a modem wonder outshine the sun at mid-day, showing plainly the apex 
of the chocso obelisk, though forty feet high, and the longest "Dairy-maid's 
needle " ever pointed heavenward. The tnrtme d the butter ia seen without a 
microscope, to give conjcctnro how cxquisit** nnist be ilB tasto, aiu! the girh in 
attention to their little industries connected with the rural arts, have nut spilled 
the milk which the old spelling book pictured, on the ground, blasting the hopes 
of the dairymaid ; they are happy. Neeromancer, aa fumer, with chum and etud, 
plies his trade with nioro tlian the skill of an amateur. All the kine are glossy in 
this magic gleam, and the water Jetting and music can only briefly cease their How 
for the prose of speecii. 

Tbe learner here paasea from theory to acoomp1isihment,eeeingUie best of one 
of our groat industries from many states — a farmer's college with sliort so^onf 
and enthusiastic professnr<i takintr you to the original source.s; the very cows of 
most approved grades, and geuLeul manners, are proof that kindness conquers all. 

It is conunon in this too enapeeting world to ascribe aordid or bad motiTea to 
goo<l acts, and lost I forget it let me now say, they who furnish rational entertain- 
ment are publie benefactors. iSo I would have remembered the inaugnrators of 
this Fair, and their generous premiums, and eutertaiumeuts, bringing our rural 
people near the commerdal heart of the nation. 

Vou ask little of us in the far West, but Col. R, M. Littler, of my state, needs 
no introduction as a gentleman of geniu-s and enterpri.se, acting a.s an officer and 
ivator, as a pastime. He is worth an army of philosopliic dreamers, whom Emer- 
•on describee, *' Biting their tlinmlNi in the morning to find whether they were in 
the me or the not-me world"; and our other representatives from Iowa are the 
exhibitors wlio have taken the premiums. I have wired the press of my state that 
they are of the tirst, and a round dozen in number and in value, far more tlian of 
any other state» " Excelsior '* New York not excepted. It is my fortmw to control 
that sweepstakes butter package made by John Stewart, of Anamosa, Iowa* whom 
you have just cheered, and here it will l»e eaten with an epicurean smack, sajing, 
" I know what is what, I know on which side my bread is buttered ". It will be 
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fband granliM, a rich coiMoripCiai from our aoll, when tiw ** padis drap iatiMai 

prowiTi;; nut j-itimis jjrassfs, and tlio corn whirh imparts flavor and rirhness to the 
iloid by the kine, which tidy hands and practiced labor and Hkill bring to your 
■eiUMSMthe coveted golden creamery i>rodact — the gild of oar commoneat food, 
h nm i the gtftff of life. CompetilovSt oowagMUB aad hooorabl*, though defeated, 
know tlif'so f xrpllencies aro not of clinTict-; jiniii-* mid L'nin^ aro usually brothers. 
The West may have learned neatnesH through Kiutt^rn lineage, ahio to labor for an 
•ad. Then a proper tempcratore la a neceflsity, and salt the purest, but, whetlier 
in limeetone or landstone district, ample corn food will impart a rich color, flavor 
•nd substance, which is wniifinj; wliero this cereal is tinuspd as foo«l. 

So say the experts, and there is a promise that our Iowa, raising one-seventh of 
•n the com in the nation, will not be left oat. She has a welcome for dairymen, 
noir on lean aoUs, and with leanop Una, to aattla on her ample area In the dairy- 
man's paradLso — tho Mississippi valley, where are cheap lainN, Mtupli' [rrri>;>*<'s and 
grains, a healthful home for the valued animal races, and the coveted conditions 
for even better qualities and larger quantities. 

Oleomargailsa, tlie bogus article, elaina n word. I boar, aa now shown and 
tasted, tliat it will glut the butter ni:irkft. No doubt it is an ingenious counter- 
feit, and that by admixtures and chemical science it may challenge detection, for 
it la a divine prediction that the time will come when the false will possibly 
**deoeiTe the very elect". Good dtlsena are engaged in the fabrication. Tea, 
Bnitus is "an honorable man ", but the impression depends on tho accent. Good 
food-maker, he may be of a class ; not so of his imitators, and tlie dealers ; they will 
be tempted above what they are able to bear ; and only a law against the bogus, or 
the aid of experts, will be able to separate the precious from the vile. Then there 
bo used of the genuine. An inimcmorial rcTifuli ticp in that which was 
called butter will give way to distrust, and a gentleman must use well his olfacto. 
tiea and palate, or call in an expert, before he seats his table guests, in fear of 
impoaltion, or that his steward is in corrupt league with the grocer. 

I am a-sked, *' Why decry witliout knowledge? " "Wlio wants a substitute for tho 
traditional articles distilled by natural processes, like the pure water by the clouds 
— heaven's distllleriee. The name means nothing. May yon never learn to pro* 
nounce it. It is not fotmd in dictionaries, and the first of lingnistio scholars can 
only affirm Ole is for oil, margarine nniy he suet, lard, or a conglomoration from 
every kingdom in nature — a counterfeit tolerated never by refined sensibilities, 
whore ^ nnadnltanted creamery In the realm of table food has no rival huniry. 
Our delicious, ^vored coffee Is no more sipped as the "nectar of the Co<1s ", when 
ground with peas, and tinctureil with chicory. No longer is he deemed a well- 
dressed gentleman in shoddy, which is but worn picked rags, the counterfeit of 
atrong wool. Trae, sordid contractors framed exonsee In giving good enough for tho 
price in tinte of war, but tho apothecary adulterating drugs, and the butter-maker 
counterfeiting, to chcaiM'Ti, 1 y (He and margarine tulxtunts are the enemies of hon- 
est makers and legitimate trade, and with all their professions of honor they invite 
the oKeeraUons heaped on tho shallow hypocrite of the eariy time, shouting, '* Tom, 
have you watered the rum?'* "Yes sir." " Sande.l the sugar?" "Yes dr." 
*' TIk'ti tnni the key and come to prayers." I forbear. These skillful attempts in 
counterfeiting only prove the value of the genuine. 

The farmer feeds all, and oompetltlTe fain like this stimulate the production 
of those artiolea which bring n.itiunal wealth .and the balance of trade. We are 
lUnstrnting what can hr> done by industry and skill, on a scale whi< h will bo a fur- 
ther astonishment to tho older nations. No people in this century have added so 
mneh per capita to their wealth aa ours in this eventful 79, and contributing moat 
to It haa boKi tho eoonomy and industry of tho ttemera. 
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DUTBIOT FAIB. 

The great district fsit at Cedar Falls, in 1859, brought oat the 
foUowing address, the first I yentured upon, of that dass printed 
and circulated bj order of the state in a Tolume: 

«The first three men of the world were — a gardener, a plough- 
man and a grazier; and these vocations were not of choice, hut 
were themselves the symbols of honor, Imd suggestive of man's 
necessities. The ploughman became a murderer, and the man was 
marked with the brand of enduring infamy; but his vocation has 
become more honorable, from the day Ceres instructed Triptolemua, 
and gave him her chariot that he might travel over the world and 
give instructions in agriculture to a rude jieople, who, until then, 
had lived upon acorns and the roots of the earth. The old Roman 
Cindnnatus, who laid by the sceptre of power for the plow, though 
finding but few imitators, is associated with the brave Putnam, 
who left his plow in the furrow at the call of his country, and that 
model farmer, <the father of his country', refusing a crown that 
he might enjoy the quiet of home and that profession which his 
example almost canonizes. 

«Bude agricultural life had its attractions and privileges, but 
for us there are substantial benefits, advantages and acquirements, 
in the legacies of experience and the contributions of science, 
which the enthusiasts of earlier days did not, in their wildest 
reveries, dream of as the heritage of later generations. 

"Utility should not yield to ornament; of this there does not 
seem to be immediate danger. Passing most of our farms, you 
would judge there was only a rage for wide fields, and large wheat 
and com crops. The farm, the house and surroundings, seem to 
furnish evidence of a lack of those efforts which would cause the 
home to be parted with in regret Koble trees are felled when 
they should have stood as ornaments; the prairie is as naked as in 
nature; root crops, because they can be eaten, usurp the place of 
fragrant flowers in yard and garden. The house is as innocent of 
paint as mother Eve was of rouge or silks. Bandom shooting and 
juvenile sportsmen drive away every bird that comes to build its 
nest in proximity to the home, promising morning music gratis. 
Plant trees, cultivate flowers, and make the birds <so brimfull of 
gladness and love', at home ! The trees will soon shelter yourself 
and dwelling, and in evening murmur forth the music of friends; 
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and whon tho pioneer and roaming spirit hnrns in tlio hones, the 
graceful tree*:, rltistt riii^' viiK^s reared by your own hand, caroling 
birds at the window, and tiie music of 'sweet lionie ' within, will 
exorcise the spirits which picture a paradise in some distant 
Nebraska or Utah, and banish those enemies and demons of unrest 
which demonstrate so often in our state, tliat 'three moves are as 
bad as a fire'. Home attractions will secure permanency of abode; 
and the children will si'-,'h for no other home, finding contentment 
where a churcli, school and cli'vating associations are found. 

"The simple roller and the drill can nowhere be used with such 
satisfactory results, as on the loose soil of the prairies. "\V»; owe a 
debt of gratitude to the inventors of numerous rea])ers and mow- 
ers, wliich latiM' fjrcno rat ions will more fitly express than we who 
are yet gazing with deliglit upon their almost magical achieve- 
ments. The harvest song is yet unwritten which is lit to be 
re-echoed to the music of a reaper, which makes a mock of acres, 
causing the farmer's long days of drudgery, in gathering grain, to 
be changed into a brief pastime. 

<'Those wind-mills which harness the air, dispensing with an 
engine, while they send to the surface the flowing, perpetual 
springs, and furnish motive power to flour our wheat, are quite 
sure to become favorites on our prairies, where ^olus of the winds 
may continue his reign, never out of season, more prized for utility 
than the bland air of the morning for pleasure. 

"The lords of creation are not alone in the appropriation of 
inventions. Sweeter than parlor music to mothers and daughters, 
on whom the monotony and toil of pioneer life falls heaviest, is 
the meny click of the sewing machines. Such blessings they 
dispense, giving to the fair of our households time for relaxation 
and mental culture. Let the machine, beside the piano, indicate 
woman's emancipation. 

It becomes a duty to seek a broad and liberal culture and create 
a sentiment which will dignify labor. Our schools must be cher- 
ished, infl that great principle that property should educate our 
youth. The power of a people lies in its mind ; their forces will 
be proportioned to proper cultivation. No brave of the Indian 
race has been an inventor. The barbarian or semi-civilized have 
not added to our stock of ideas during this century. I deem it a 
more practical work to adorn and build school-houses, than to sing 
peans to our union. A people with generous culture will be fore- 
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warned of danger to their institutions, and strike at the evils which 
threaten, rather than be thrown into a frenzy by passionate and 
mercenary appeals. It is not enough to be the equal of those 
whom we have left of the brotherliood in the older states. We 
are mould in-: institutions, rather than founding where there are 
none; aud there should be such that 'heaven will look down to 
see '. 

"All about us are the emigrant mces, expecting to do more for 
their country and themselves, in a brief lifetime, than is aehieved 
in tlie staid communities where men die full of years, unsubjected 
to our excitements and trials. A change of tlie tree from a sterile 
soil to ours rich and deep, implies improvcnu'iit ; and ought not 
intelligence to be advanced, insuring power in every right direc- 
tion, standing on these summits of opportunity in this 'promised 
land'? I know that school-houses have not as a rule been su}»crior 
to l)arns for the brute, in architectural taste and comfort, and that 
labor is called menial service. P)Ut productive lalwr is esteemed 
honorable wliere a community is aroused to the worth of j)ractical 
education for man with his varied wants; and proper, attractive 
school-houst'S and institutions of learning, are soon to supplant 
those which are a burlescjue on oux vaunted progress. And still 
it is for the people to demand. 

" The governments of the old world are more liberal patrons of 
agriculture than ours; yet $1,000,000 is not a large appropriation 
for a city custom house, aud tens of millions annually hardly suffice 
for the army and navy — those 'horse-leeches' of the treasury. It 
becomes a duty to create a public sentiment wliich will not allow 
the agricultural and mechanical interests of our j>eople to be over- 
looked at Wasliington. Diffuse intelligence in regard to our 
Farmer s College, that it may be tested and become, what it may 
become^ a boon to us and our children." 

IOWA FINIS STOCK BBSRDEB'S ASSOCIATIOir. 

With this I was associated, as donor, speaker and president. 
The state prints ofllicially its proceedings; cities are clamorous to 
entertain by banquet and lionors the first gentlemen of the state, 
who have brought renown and assistance to the vocation of our 
farmers. 
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Of one of the meetings of the association, my reminiscences are 
misted by the following extract from the report published: 

Mr. Grinnell, inclined as he is to always look on the sunny side of tiiii wotld's 
life, had prepared a paper on, "The BriRlit Side", and attfntion was fH^en it at 
tills time. It was too long for use in full in these columns, hut the "cold facts 
cn which the eloqiMat enthiidMm of the peper wm founded we herewith Appended ; 

" I have no i>urpose to explain the cause of the present stagnation and bad 
market, nor to mention the omens of a brighter day for our animal industry, but T 
shall by the meuUou of certain facts seek to prove that we have greater occasion 
for good eheer than for deepondency. Flnt I notloe the fftToring oooditions: Hie 
debtor «'lass is found in tlie enterprising West, and money was obtained by the 
borrower on the surety of farm and stork at a very murh lumber rate tiftep!i and 
twenty years ago than now. Necessary liaying, harvesting and cultivating uiachin- 
ery waa hoaght yeen ago at fifty per cent, higher ratea than now. Staple fencing, 
which is barbed wire, cost more at the factory by one hundred and fifty per cent, 
twelve and fifteen years ago than now. Necessary clothing cost more by fifty fwr 
cent, fifteen and twenty years ago. Heavy wagons now at sixty dollars, horse shoes 
at ilxtjr oente for a apan of hotaea, and ateel nalla at three eenta per pound bj tlie 
keg, cost fifty to seventy-five per cent, more fifteen years ago than now. Articles 
common to the farmer's table — salt, sugar, tea and coffee — cost more bj' from 
thirty to fifty per cent., the average qaotations, for the last fifteen years, than now. 
Tranqwrtaticn ratea on railwaya are reduced on the average allowed granger taitff 
in 1870 and 1H71 from two cr rits and a fraction to one and a fraction per ton per 
mile in 1H84, showing that the ma.\imiun rate was ninety-four per cent, higlier than 
the present. This mention does not imply tliat stock rates to Chicago are not now 
hnrdemomely high. On inleistate freight originating in Iowa, live atook and tlie 
like, finding a market at the seaboard, the charges fourteen years ago were greater 
by ninety-five per cent, than those of 1885. Second, the discoveries of the last fif- 
teen and twenty years have materially reduced the cost of raising animals. Our 
graas crop is heavier by the mixture of numy varietiea on the aame aoll — tnatead 
of one, six — thus adapting our pastures to extreme seasons and to the epicurean 
* tastes of the animals. Another is the greater profits found in the early maturity of 
bovines and swine for the shambles. Third, the possibility of protection by timber 
belts and artificial groves ia a diaeovety which tempera the cold for safer and more 

profitable animal development. Arboriculture at Mason City brings eqtial com- 
fort with natural woody shelter at Ottumwa, thus extending the area of animal 
husbandry by millions of acres and adding to their value milUcns of dollars. 
Fourth, the late proctf cal inhibition of the aaloon in oar nural dhrtricti has seemed 
better :iiid more faithful service with less risk to the flock. To the keepers of herd 
and the stud, Inebriation mount imminent danger and often gross neglect with 
great losses. I forbear a farther mention of substantial facts and pleasing dis- 
coveries. . . . The animal industry is not alone depressed, and what vocation 
gives fairer promise? The coTuIitions at the equine industry are fair, and returns 
for improved stock remunerative. Are there ills in our industry? 'Rather bear 
the ills we have than fly to those we know not of Has the wlieat-gnftrer of tho 
North or by the Fkeific found a bonanza or independence at fifty centa a bushel? 
But the ranges! There is the bovine par;u]i>^e, and the refuge for the poor and 
desponding herdsman! Ala.s! that overcrowding has killed the native gr ass es; 
that strife for occupation of springs and sheltered valleya has bred hatred and 
violenee. Brave early pioneers have realised fortonea in nomadic life on a rising 
eattle mariEet, but In thla day of deprsarfoo* the want of care, close fseding oi 
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gras^. driftinflj before storms, rtk! thn rmt of 'round-ups', not only hnvo riit off 
the {>rutits of earlier days, but brought bumani^ to face Buffering and losses which 
appall. . . . F«Ilo«r-l!u]iien,loolciipf The clouds ue toeaUiif. The ean of 
• granger, the courage of a patriofe» and tiie plndc oC a nan will eaily win rnifrnai 

for our nnimal industry." 

Discussion wa« general on this paper, the optimistic Tiews expressed by Mr. 
Grfainell not meeting with a great deal of favor at tho bands o( those who spoke. 
Indaed, while the facts as abated were admitted to be aahstantially correct, there 
was such a recital of fnif^vances suffered by the farminjj community that ono niiirht 
almost imagine it to bu an echo of the matterlngs of disctmteut at the existing 
•tats of alEalfs heard at meetings of a oertain dass oooflned ehiefly to large cities. 
The attempt was made to figure out what became of the difference between the 
selling price of thd raw materia! :ts pnxlucf'd by Thr> fnnner, and the cost yrii^e of 
the finished product as laid before him for purchase. In the case of wheat and 
floor, one or two export mathomatlelaas figured oat dearly that the miller was the 
man who was absorbing these latgo margins, which brought two millers to tiieir 
feet, and, amid ronHid(Tablo amusement, with hands on their pocket-books, they 
solemnly declared that the large profits spoken of were not there, and with com- 
plete unanimity shifted the charge from their ahoolders to the middleman, who 
sslls tiio floor. Hsre it was finally left, probably beoanss none of those mnch- 
abnacd middlemen were p r es e nt to defend themwoWes. 

As president of tlio Fine Stock Breeder's Assoeiation of Iowa, 
I Lad reasonable j)ride in the fact that a needful t^ift, and the cheer 
of spoecli, lifted the society from a rut up to the front rank. It 
enlists the best writers, talkers and active stock raisers. The state 
publishes its anuiuil proceedin^^, even the banquet 8]>eeches, and 
the reports are in great demand. This is gratifvins: to nie as tlie 
one wlio lirought the first Devon to this state, ruid introduced the 
>iormaiLS and. Clydes, the highest prized of stock iu the state. 

AN mrSOVORT KATIOKAL COMPLIMENT. 

It was by the representatives of twenty states, meeting in 
1884, and presided over by United States Senator Williams of 
Kentucky. There- was feverish anxiety in rep^rd to the plenzo- 
pnenmonia amonp; cattle, threatening a thousand millions of prop- 
erty, and making a demand for national legislation. 

Who should conduct the committee and secure the passage of a 
bill in the crisis? I was not in the convention to decline the first 
of all cconpliments by my countrymen. It involved a bill, which 
}u-nvided a commission and an appropriation of a hundred thousand 
dollars. To it I gave months of time in Washington, and many 
expenses from my own purse. Oh, what delays and vexationsi 
But I was permitted to serve our great industry still furtlier by a 
complimentary appointment from the commissioner of agricultore^ 
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to the first position of lionor and vespoiunbilitj and of Western 
obserration, held with pleasure up to the time of Cleveland, when 
I resigned* The action taken and the reports made, from time to 
time, in falfiUment of this important trusty are on record and need 
not be repeated here. 

TOE STATS BO&TICVLT1TBAL SOOIBTT. 

To the proceediugs of this society I refer for oontribations on 
topics reUted to its aims, especially certain essays on tree^ulture 
and fence-economy, which were widely copied, East and West^ as 
taking advanced positions on these subjects. Kot professing to be 
an expert in fruitHMilture, I can claim to hare been the first to sup. 
ply my vicinity with abundance of apple-seeds and laboriously 
grafted stock, as already mentioned. The first whose name appears 
on the role of the Iowa society's life-members, as president I was 
fortunate in securiDg for Iowa the gold medal for the best applet 
exhibited by the national society at its Richmond meeting. l£ark 
Miller, as secretary of our association, was fitted out to make the 
collection from our fruitgrowers, and it cost me less than two hun- 
dred dollars, while the result was worth many thousands of dol- 
lars in advertising our state. 

In this connection, I cannot omit a deserved tribute to our 
devoted and eminent horticulturist, the late Suel Foster, of Mus- • 
eatine, as published by me at the time of his death: 

Truly one of our historic personages has fallen, worn with dutiful toil and 
crowned with hondr. I?«'forci tlio advent of railways, heat, nor cold, nor sttirms, 
deterred him from lung journeys where the trees, floweiii, farm, education, moral- 
ly and fl^gtoB wen to be dlaenned, tmd pleas UiA for the adveneement of the 
stole end the weal of our raco. Ho lebored with enthusiasm for the A^iculturel 
Collcpe as an officer; inrid*' frnit-in'owing and treo-plantinp nn lionon'd vocation 
by his writings, example, and liia broad views as president of tlio SUitu iiurticul- 
tofol Sodety; e leetafor wttboat pey; e erltic of shems In faerless ezposnre; la 
feeling, a radical democ rat save in politics. He won the imm of tmo gentlemen 
In tho riinks <»f advanced science and jirofp-essivo thouglit. 

As an early writer, I asHociate liim with the lamented Governor Grimes, Mark 
Miller end others, end even thdr svperlor In originality and praetlea] resnlts at 
hlH beautiful homo; with natiotial OKsoclation as the champion of tliu Wealthy 
* apple and the vif;orou*J, beautiful Catalpn ; comm^moratod by ti-n thousand fields 
which may sing hin praises by the soft breezes in tho brauclies of tlio arboreal 
blesrfngs he abore all others has brought to our state. 

I cannot say ho made no mistakes; that can without praise be said of tliono 
wiio attempt littlo. but his fi)rtT;i,st im a titiziMi. patriotio ardor and pontTOUs emo- 
tiou, liowiug from his pen, and gems of wit oud thouglit in conventions, would, 
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gathered in a ToloBMp be hUtoric. He WM ttn Mitliaiiaitie fdcntlil; one bold to 
load where oihen were eeked to follow. 

THE AMERICAN AGBICULTUBAL AB80CIATI0N. 

At the New Orleans meeting in 1885, I received an unex]»ected 
election to tlie presidency at this association. It was promotion 
from vice-president and director. The followini:: resolves were 
passed, whicdi ^^reat losses on the ranj^es have pmven timely, if 
unlieeded by the government. lu introducing these reiioiutious, I 
said: 

We are ownem of not less than 500,000,000 acres of pastoral, non-agricttltoral 
lands, being In Colorado and Nevada uid th« Territorlea of Montana, Idaho. Utah, 

Kcw Mexico, WyoniinR and Alisona. Want of water invites reservoirs, irrigation 
and windmills, to uitl in the support of 5,000.000 of people instead of 1.00f>,000, and 
20,000,000 of cattle instead of .'>,0U(),000. The friction of the sinall herdsmen and 
lugfi owners nnder a grasping spirit, ooeaaiona bad blood, Tlolenoe, Ion to botik 
parties, and a border warfue to be mote draaded in the enywdlng, which involToa 

loss to iMJtli partie<«. 

This domaiu invitee skill and capital in the application of water. Thirst pro* 
motes ferer, followod by death. The want of irrigation, and of prepared food, like 
the Alfalfa, for days of storms, bring great lasses, whila. the dry storm curen the 

pras«*os for rirli fn.x], to lu- fif Tiiorc v;iln<' than the pmnpn« jfrasses rising in the 
inoisturo of South America or tho verdure on tlie steppes of Russia, longer covered 
ty winter snows. 

The pioneer, with few cattle* hf tibe end of winter is eaten ont« or his herd 

swept w ith the thousands before the storms. Large corporations, withont title or 
lease, fail to make homes, shelters, or to economize, or raise the water for herds. 
Thejr could afford to pay a lease of a few cents an acre. Good society and social 
order are Involved In an apportionment of theae lands by natural dlvUona and 

v;i1n«« ris to water, shelter and grasses. Tlie riglits of pioiic'Ts and piO emptOW lOay 
be of value under a lea.*<e of lands not worth govrrnnteut ])rice. • 

A revenue of millions may be raised, giv ing the herd-^men a better profit by 
•asured possession. Humanity that regards the bruto invites care and new meth- 
ods. An area larger than tho old thirteen states invites .statesmanship and a 
liberal system of leasing, in which every beef-«ater and good citizen has an 
interest. 

I move the following resolution, [whidi was adopted after consldeflable 

^STussion] : 

Whert'as, tho national rattle ranges of the country not adapted to agriculture, 
ficcupied by pioneers, pre-euiptors and cattle companies, are held under coudictiug 
Interests, which are a bar to permanent Improvements and the propw dividon of 
the water and soil, involving loss to both parties; therefore 

Resolved, That thene lands should bo held as a national trust under law and 
order, and that, with a just supervision by a board of cummissioners elected by 
stato or territoty, a leasing qrstom may be established of tracts In natural dlviilous 
for Hmiteil periods to favoT development and prevent the friction of intwests and 
monopoly. 
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tTATB FAIB, 1890. 

From, thirty thousand to tbirty-five thousand persons, one day, 
were in attendance. It may be my last speech on such an ocoar 
sion, and I may therefore be permitted to quote from the State 
jReffitier^B report: 

Mr. GrinncU's remarks were the bit of sentiment that ndded l)eauty to the 
exercises. He said it was the thirteenth annual fair he had attended in Iowa. 
He had hardly expected to attend thla one, hnl be fbanked providenoe for the 
privilege. He made some toucliing remartcs in regard to the OonnectloD of Father 
Clarluon with the agricultural society, saving: 

'* After nearly five months of siclcness, I can, with sensations of sadness, cast a 
laurel sprig on the yet nnsodded grave of ttie lamented Father Clarkson, whom a 
year ago we frrcctcd with :ijij)lniisc. Fittingly have President Hayes and Judge 
Wright paid u tribute to our exemplary farmer, our ablest writer, fearless critic 
and educator by the press for a foortli of a oentnry. Time will only add luster to 
bis character, so conqdeiioaa In doTolloit to bis state and the weal of his race, by 
an illiistrions oxinnjilc of manhoo<l and religious trust. Without partiality :\\ni 
with just pritif, even with gratitude, I can speak of our state society, the people's 
college, in its progress, for this (too often a 8i>eaker) is my thirtieth visit on the 
grounds. What changeal In early days few exhiUton and small preniams were 
paid often; now, ten thoaaafid entries and tbir^-fiTo thousand dollacs to be jiaid 
in premiums. 

" Last year there were mnrmnrers over small prices incident to over-production. 
They are no mote. Under favoring skies Iowa will beve more dollars for a smaller 

croji than last yoar for a Inrqro nno. Sho will stirpa.ss any state in thn iiunihcr of 
bmhels of corn, and can show in value of the pig — the 'gintleman that pays the 
rint a larger value than any other state. So of the equine, not only by the race 
of Aztell, and owner Williams, but the broad, heavy-breasted steedi. Nor does 
the state forget our Moninger of short-horn fame, and the leaders sendliig our state 
far in the front rank in animal industry of all our states. An enemy of our statu- 
tory prohibition gloated over Iowa's loss of population, wb«i our real gidn after 
peopling the Dakota% Kansas and Nebraska has been three hundred thousand in 
the last decade, more tlian twenty jxt n'Tif. Tlie f<ltication of our agricultural 
classes has been even greater under most favored murul and intellectual instruo- 
tioo. Ko dviUsed state has so snail a per cent, ot her people in jails, poor houses 
and prisons. Even greater than in advancing the animal races has been the prog- 
IMS in the education of their owners. Tenipernnce has played its p:>rt. Fri>e 
schools, and our state fair, the people's college, with which there lias been no 
scandal, in charge of a Une of gentleman from President Hayes and Secretary 
Bhaffer backward, worthy to be in the line of princes. Here Is the result— scene 
of recreation, sport and Instruction, in honor <>f mnn's first and noblest vocation 
under fortunate skies, where restrained by laws wise and ieuiout to the good and 
aevere to the evil-doer. 

Happy for Iowa and the city of Des Moines, la Joint contribution they have 
ornamented these r"in:iiifio and embowered acres where so recently the Indian 
whooped. The people will be here to witness magic gains in all engaging the 
human brain and heart. Gratitude should move to extend the hand to the less 
fortunate on oar northern and western borders by loss of crops. The year 1890 adds 
a telght page to oar history, with the melodies of the barvaat song. Weaiapioad 
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of a commonwealth, endowed by nature, and of gentlemen con«picaoai for akiU 
with fhe animal races, aa tha offioais of ft aflibto taSa in entextainingf the hnndreds of 
thousands with the best aitraetioaa of a gala day. 

"'I saw no intoxieated man on the«M? (rrouruls,' said a visitor last year. May 
there b© none this, and owners of bloods will have new courage for goner >us rivalry. 
The young man will lean of honor and independanoe in the Tocatlon of itatewnen 
in life'H evening, and a product of rural life here will he nan, the nrnimmmatft 
flower that looks apwatd to hia Maker." 

A&BOBICULTUBS. 

One of my early ventures, after coming to prairie-lanrl, was 
scndinrr word to my friend of the Bacon family, Kew Haven. Conn., 
for elm-seeds. Now the trees abound in the streets of this college 
town, reminding of the classic shades of the city whence came these 
children of strength and grace. At lirst, indeed, for rapid growth 
and for use as tinil)er, nurseries and waysides were })lanted with 
the locust, but the great army of locust beetles, prett}^ in black and 
yellow livery, moving westward at, 1 believe, about thirty miles a 
year, struck us about 1866, ruining the trees by their grub-lx)ring. 
The lieautiful silver maples are favorites for speedy growth and 
cleanliness, but are fragile in prairie storms. For rich verdure we 
admire and transplant or sow our native lx)x-elder. The ever- 
greens here and there do well, but for the most i>art have a hard 
and short life, f xpfiscd to drying winds. Long be the life of our 
"Beechcr Maple ", planted by the hand of the orator himself, and 
our "Lincoln" and "Garfield" elms, planted on the respectlTe 
davs ol the death of each. 

On a late visit to my son-in-law, Prof. K. D. Jones, at Normal, 
m., I was freshly reminded of a tree-culturist whose name should 
not be forgotten. Tn tlie litenirv city of Blooiuington, of which 
Normal is a siiluirb, iln ir lived the late Jesse W. F(dl, an arlK)ri- 
culturist and savant of eminence tlnrtv years agone. Millions of 
birds skip on the fruit and ornamental l)oughs whicli adorn this 
country, and for him I seem to hear the plaintive refrain to his 
memory on the oj)ening of the buds, to lend variety to luxuriant 
evergreen sentinels waving in grace on the prairie expanse. 

I know of nothing to so effectually drive away discontent and 
the demon of unrest, as the tree -em bo we red rural home. Let, then, 
Nebraska and Iowa plant and cherish trees in generous rivalry. 
Gentle rains sliall fall in reward from heaven before as brass. 
The brute shall articuhite gratitude to his master for shelter and 
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shado; and our children, for the trees we left in arbor, orchard 
and iield, will tiiid incentives to cherish the paternal legacy, speak- 
ing by the iEolian harp long after they who planted sleep in 
sepultui-e. 

FENCES. 

Fences may be regarded from both an estlietical and a financial 
standpoint. Next to the soil in cost is its enclosure. In a Vir- 
ginia worm fence there wiis no beauty, only the toleration of a 
necessity. The very tliought of great trees to be felled and split 
for rails, brint^s perspiration, and the memory of their laying up 
and replacing renews the back-ache. Now, stately f>aks would not 
be accepted as .a gift for fencing, when wire can l)e had, strong, 
barbed to intiniid<>te, and less costly than wood, }>rMtecting, not 
wastinc: the soil, and set with lethal exactions that avoid law-suits, 
without appeal to the Arkansas standard — "mule-hit^h, bull-strong 
and hog-tight " — conditions re})ellant and impossible on the prai- 
ries where the barbing of wii-e has added tens of millions to the 
value of our acres. 

Town fencing was another question, and on the fenceless policy 
I doted — while in Washington asking for the removal of the high 
barricade of iron around the rajiitol and pubhc grounds. I heard 
of the trees, defenseless, planted by the hand of Washington, turf 
spoiled, and flowers plucked ; but the fences are now gone ! Confi- 
dence in visitors has not been betrayed by vandalism. Public 
spirit and taste liave established the green-sward in its beauty and 
secured protection. Fashion will not again mar with urV)au or 
rural barriers, a mockery of the trusting hospitality of neighbors. 

In our own beautiful city, once a bare prairie, now a grove, the 
bristling war-like pikes of fences are fast giving way, iis elsewhere, 
to ope!i lawns, defended by their unarmed beauty. Time was 
when even affluent owners insisted on their cows and horses hav- 
ing nightly freedom of the streets, after being driven in at evening 
from the prairie — defiling the walks, and endanir<'rin<^' border 
plants accessible to the long necks of horses. There has been 
many a hard and long eontest in western towns against this nui- 
sance, and in places it is still being waged. But civilization will 
yet be civilized, eveiywhere. 
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▲ PBoncrrnB tabifv policy. 

jU things are, lunneis must have fences, and tbey and othen 
\ mnflt have a tariff fence also. It was before college days that I 
found myself an American Piotectionist I could quote the com- 
mon-sense words of General Jackson, who showed that the farmer 
wanted a near market, to be attained by the multiplication of fso- 
tories where were cheap raw material, food for the opeiatiye, and 
motive power in coal mines, and water power ready to turn the 
wheels. Our government should defend enterprise, he beliered, 
against the cheap labor of the old world, deluding us with the 
philosophy of raising the raw products while the cities, carriers 
and foreigners used the profits of fabrication. 

Henry Clay, the most popular American statesman, not only 
echoed Jackson that <'it was time to be a little more American", 
but was the eloquent defender of a tariff system which no pres- 
ident arraigned, down to Cleveland. In Vermont we were wool 
growers, and certainly partial to the rate of duty which brought 
gain to the flock master, the building of factories and the lessen- 
' ing of the price of goods, besides securing our independence of 
other nations. 

Under even a high war tariff, no nation has so easily removed 
a colossal war debt alid in a given period so enhanced its wealth 
as ouzs, winning the admiration of the statesmen of the world, 
the exceptional opinion of a Gladstone standing for a oonntiy too 
limited in area to furnish soil for the raw products, and food for 
the laborers. 

A sharpy clear issue is near; duties levied for revenue only, 
or to give such protection that capital will unlock our native 
resources, enhancing the value of lands and securing better reward 
for labor. Our natural rivals would keep us in vassalage to the 
forge and the loom abroad, while burdening the producer with 
heavy freight charges, while the fabricator reaps large net profits. 
Mere book and college theories will not long mystify the masses, 
while in the study of personal interest and the road to the highest 
social independence and national wealth. 

It is the world's common law that the land owner may protect 
his fields against the trespasser, and it is not less plain that a gov- 
ernment may establish conditions on which rival nations may enter 
our markets. Sztreme exactions will invite reform, but not the 
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waiving of a }>olicy. Advantages must be equalized, and tlio avoid- 
ance of all which savors of favoritism. To invite capital there 
must be stable b-gislation. I am asked, <<I>id you see the catalogue 
of the milUonaireSi by Mr. T. Or. Shearman?'^ I did, and the 
names allied to manufaotiiring as the source of wealth could not be 
found, to brand manufacturers as the great robbers. Invention, oil 
lands, coal and railway combination, gave an answer to the ques- 
tion, '^How came these colossal fortunes?" It is not denied that 
high prices in war times added to the fortunes of millions, but the 
benefited cla.ss embraces farmers, bankers, railway builders and 
groups of citizens moving on with enterprise and hope. Monopoly 
is a canting terror used without reason. 

Grave matters of public concern demand a fixed conclusion, not 
only by the reasoner, but a formulation to guide to a safe and prac- 
tical legislative ptjlicy. It is a discredit, perhaps, to human nature 
that wc fail to rise above the caprice of the hour, and a low gnide 
of selfishness, to the broad plane of generous'^mity and enlight- 
ened statesmanship. Outside of political bias, personal interest, or 
pride of opinion, I have reached this conclusion, that a national 
policy should be as devoid of party strifes, as is the question of 
birthplace in the determination of true patriotism. 

Beading, reflection and business experience, have all conspired 
to exalt the Hamiltons, the Jacksons, the Clays, the Greeleys, 
Henry Careys andBlaines, as financial leaders, if not demi-gods, to 
be studied and followed with the pride and ard r whic h pertains to 
American loyalty. What! do you give no credit for honesty and 
fidelity tn cftnviction to those who advocate free trade? I assume 
that the New York press for the most part writes and prints for 
pay, and in the interest of a commercial city, which seeks to be the 
thoroughfare and port of commerce for a hundred millions of peo- 
ple. And I have no agreement, if conceding honesty, with the 
paid teachers of political science, who argue directly against the 
interests of wage-workers, and the farming classes. My coiif -Tnjit 
is beyond expression for the pretenders, with their money gains in 
bank or bonds, that declaim i^inst American protection as a 
denial to buy where they can purchase the cheapest and sell their 
gold at the dearest rates. What are they but creatures who have 
turned their backs to the masses, for personal inordinate gain? 
The poor may have an excuse for a blind experiment, and a depres- 
sion of prices to sate his hunger or dotbe his body, but this does 
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not apply to those inheriting: money or living u})on fixed salaries. 
In a call for a verdict by the people on this question, the privileged 
can have no place in the jur^^-box and their specious pleas will 
be met with a becoming derision, as the mockery of patriotism. 

All ! but what will you do with the great preachers of universal 
brotliei hood, who are for free trade as the normal condition and f<w 
the best we lfare of nations? They are but theorists. It was my 
■foi'tune and duty to tell the lamented Beecher, a great heart has 
muddled the financial brain tliat has a clear perception of parental 
duty, toward a child or family, involving more in providing for 
his own than for anoUier household and nation. Fellow-country- 
men, banded for protection and fortified against assault, have the 
iin>t claim, else patriotism is a delusion, and natural affection a my th. 

We might well listen to the opinion of a Bismark, wlio sees in 
onr protective policy tlie solution of the problems with which the 
wastes of war and debt confronted ns, and the way by which 
we attained, in crcflit, wealth and power, the first place among 
nations. It is left for the politirian to study the question of 
cheap foreign goods, linked with idleness at home, contrasted with 
an erift of activity, expansion and independence, such as no other 
nation has achieved. The practical question will appear, to a rural 
people, shall the ore in the mountains, and coal, and all the powers 
and iftcidents to invention, be developed at home, under economic 
laws, or shall we be a dependent nation, dealing at arms-length 
with powerful rivals ? 

T must stand by my speech in Congress, without variableness 
or shadow of turning. I showed that, against all the rules of 
dotnostie and political economy, the raw material, like the hide of 
a beef, which left the prairies, passing throu^li from six to ten 
handlings and commissions, would be proof of vassalage. The 
alternative was the faliricator, with his family, to move inider 
fairer skies and where there was cheaper fuel and food, obtainable 
without the intervention of middleman. 

The glove factory at Grinnell, the shoe-shops springing up in 
the West, the various factories, are the ai*gumeuts for that \yo\\cy 
which brings wealth to the nation, and must become the stand inj: 
argument for the thmic^htful farmer, who takes pride in the state 
of his adoption, and desires that standard of wealth and refinement 
which it has never been the fortune of a simple agricultural com- 
munity or nation to attain. 
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CHAPTER XXI 



OrkmeU UnwenUff omd Iowa College — Their buUding — Frogren 
— .^Wv — Temado BenrfaeUn — Tribyte to ih^ Memarg — 
Other Benefwstore — Uae of Trutt Funde, 

Fbom a mass of mikterial is gleaned what is most worthy 
of presentatioii, related to Qrinnell Uniyersity and Iowa College. 
The facte may bo of service to the fntoie historian of the college. 
. A part is from the pen of President Carter, of Williams College, 
Dr. Magoun, and others, tribotes to the early Mends of education. 
After the losses by fire and the tornado, a visit to personal and 
business friends distant secured large snms from those outside the 
church, toward the erection of buildings ; and for their liberality 
there is, if late, a becoming tribute. 

There will be found neither a defense of my aeto aa trustee 
for thirty odd years nor a criticism of administration — rather a 
welding of the links in a providential chain, in keeping with an 
optimistic spirit that studied and looked for a rainbow, rather 
than the lightning's flash. If the task is a delicate one, the reader 
will ask no apology from the only living person who participated 
in all the evente. I aaw the string of oxen turning over the vir- 
gin sod, for a cornfield; later the imbedding of granite comer- 
ttonea for the first prairie edifice, the burning of which was the 
promise of one more comely | then, in the path of destruction by 
the tornado of 1882, there has risen from ashes the noble edifices, 
due to the generosity of friends and to the tasteful ministries of 
art 

* 

The pictures opposite represent only the buildings which 

immediately rose after the tconado, and are the delight of our dti- 

xens and visiting friends; their erection and use, with a mention 

of the benefactors by whose liberality they were reared, will be 

more than a study of local import and interest 

Our artists have not well represented the beautiful, natural 

campus^ nor have they more than hinted the landscape f eaturai^ 
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generously planned by Donald O. Mitchell, and supplemented liy 
the grading and planning dne to the elegant taste of Professor H. 
W. Parker. It is erident that so comely a group of edifices are 
the products of artists of the highest repute, with a riew to util- 
ity as chapel, class-rooms, laboratories, libraiy halls, and museum- 
galleries. More than f 100,000 are placed in these walls, Toiceless 
as to the benefactors whose names will here find a grateful mention, 
in the hope that students in temporary sojourn not less than grad- 
uates will appreciate those rare facilities in acquiring an education 
which were denied their Others. There should be a mention of 
the devotion to sound learning of those who planned Iowa's first 
college on the banks of the Mississippi. The forecast and wisdom 
in its removal, with a hospitable generous welcome, to the prairies, 
will appear more than a mere incident, since all are interwoven 
with the most impressive evidences of Divine care in a history of • 
seeming reverses, now read as blessings in the open book of God's 
providences. 

I cheerfully comply with the request to write out some fMts 
pertinent to the foundhig of Orinnell University and Iowa College. 
It is a delicate service, for I shall not attempt concealment of an 
early ambition to be allied with a good academy or university at 
my western home, when not anticipating so long and honorable an 
association with persons who were and are truly the devoted pio* 
neers of the age. 

IOWA OOLLBOB. 

In March, 1844, while Iowa was yet a territory, our college was 
planned at Denmark by the well-known Iowa Band, by the prompt- 
ings of Eev. Asa Turner, Bev. Julius A. Beed and Seth RtchaidSi 
Esq., since the generous founder of a jirofessorship in Iowa College^ 
and James Houghton, Esq. A committee was appointed on the 
location of the college, and in 1846 Davenport was selected as the 
site. Bev. Asa Turner was appointed in 1844 to go East as an 
agent to secure funds, and returned with little money but with a 
profusion of vague promises. A home subseription was started 
with a liberal response, and Bev. J. J. Hill, of the Iowa Band, put 
the first doUar in the treasury before the birth of his sons, three of 
whom have graduated at Iowa College. Of these sons, Dr. Ger- 
Mhom Hill, now a trustee, and Bev. J. L. HIU, pastor at Medloid^ 
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Mass., joined in giving rhetorioal prises ; and the other, George H. 
HiU, I found emulating his father bj making the first donation to 
the new college at Pomona, CaL The portrait of Bey. J. J. Hilly 
whose father was an educator and member of Congress from 
Ifaine, greets yon in welcome as you enter the college libraiy in 
Goodnow Hall. It has an inspiration in a seeming smile of satis- 
faction on the gfowth of the institution, which found in him an 
early friend, and gains in rich and later benedictions by his 
children. 

The particular gifts and early devotion of the Iowa Band with 
other friends, I need not detail, but as a trustee of the college for 
thirty years, I am a witness of their gifts to its treasury and their, 
abounding service. Nor are the reasons for a removal from Daven- 
port to Grinnell pertinent to my narration. I cannot forbear to 
make mention of professors Eiastus Bipley, Daniel Lane and H. 
L. Bullen, with others, gone to their reward, who labored bard and 
lived on meagre salaries, laying a foundation for a happy blending 
of interests in a more central location and in the midst of congenial 
society. The gift of town property to education at Grinnell 
attracted a class of settlers of intelligence, having families in wait- 
ing for the formation of college classes, and able to furnish student 
homes in want of dormitories and commons. 

The property held by the Literaiy Fund for Grinnell Univers- 
ity was no chance-incident affair. It came by profits on land sold 
outside the town, and from donated lots rising in value, backed by 
the gift of a campus of twenty acres, and local subscription of 
about f 5,000, gathered in the gloomiest period of our financial his- 
toty. A comely brick building, spacious for that day, was not 
completed beforo the later union for want of time; not because of 
lack of courage, or money. It represented sacrifice in drawing the 
granite for the foundations from a distance, and night service by 
humble citizens, and ardent women holding candles for light in 
lathing the college. Their names may be forgotten, but their seal 
was like a contagion ; and the labor and gifts wero the promise of 
a college, whether united with Iowa College or alone in sacrifice. 

That cordial service rendered by Bev. S. L. Herrick and Bev. 
Julius A. Beed, and others, should have recognition, if without col- - 
lege record. Then, Prof. L. F. Parker and wife wero laborious, 
cheerful and efficient in laying foundations, and on these they are 
still building with large material gifts and welcome professional 
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semceB. Well named the man of all work and pxof essor, he gave 
the Latin addxesB on behalf of the fiaealty as Gaiter Professor of 
Langui^s, commencing -—*'P/0na mamenH eti vita**, at the inan* 
gozation of the first president. Dr. George F. Magoon. 

THB OBINNXLL UViySBSITT. 

This is mentioned as the **90 called" in later days. Was it 
not a reality? It had enlisted professors of rank, had a larger 
number of students than Iowa College^ more property, and made 
an nnreserred surrender of its charter, good wiU and building prop- 
erly, estimated on a low cash basis at $25,000. This was a larger 
sum in reality, not prospeotiTely, than that of the college fund in 
Davenport, rising by actual sales and value of lands to $75,000. 
This gift must ever be in association not with one, but with a peo- 
ple joined in purpose while pioneers, many of them gone to their 
reward, yet who have left children with a friendship and unfalter- 
ing trust in the college which reflects the virtues of their fathers. 

The union of Grinnell University and Iowa College was more 
than a sentiment. One of the parties, not a mythical character, 
the university president, gave the following address at the inaugu- 
ration and nuptial ceremonies: 

Mr. President: 

It is a pleasant duty iHUi which I am charged on this occasion, in formally 
reof^izing a union now effected, which virtuilly fleenree the coelascence of Grin- 
nell Fnivor'^ity in Iowa Collego. 

Couiing to you in our youth, wearing tlie simple blashe:^ of a maiden on the 
occasion of marriage proposals, we make no apologies for the natural and ooy 
adrances of a yearning heart, nor for the seeming Indnlgenoft ol leap-year prirt- 
Irt^os ; for, sn blissful is tbo union, that had you known nMI6 of Vt W0 know that 
earlier you would have talcen us " for better or woni© 

Penult OB, then (with a parenthesis, that we may be reassured of the oonsi der- 
ation due to lo nnaniuning a bride), to remind yon that onr contribution to this 
union was an untarnished reputation, two profefwors, a li:i!f hundred of student"*, 
the good-will of a community, and a considerable dowry of the value in college 
bnllding, land and cash, of twenty-fiTO thousand dollars. 

Let them cnrrents of Inflnence— widening and deepening as iStMf flow, with 
the products of common toil consecrated to sound learning — bo one. The stream- 
let that was by the " Father of Waters ", and shares the loves of the Alumni, wel- 
comes, we know, this prairie rill that mingles with the glee of onr youth to-day Its 
mnrmnrs In salutation to yon, onr pilot and president. In this oonflox. Hundreds 
of churcli"-;. the guardianH of our common schools and sapicious statesmen, indul^ 
the hopt) that by this fountain of learning, the lirst made froe to the poor and 
maimed of our gallant soldiery, there may grow the trees of knowledge whose 
gilded leaves, graoefol boughs and golden fruit shall be at onoe an attraction and a 
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blMiisK to mtaj gmeralioBS dwvlUng on thooo "imahoni guAma". All to 

•Oflpicious. 

Lot me, then, jiu>Ht heartily, in behalf of the foundt^rH of Orinnoll T'niveniity, 
hor trustees, the beauty and virtue of her daughters, and the well-proven chivalry 
of her aoos, surrender to your keeping her ell. 

The youth of our commonwealth we know are your pride. You have the ripe 
culturo anil tho t'llucational exporionrn of one who may make his motto, Aiif viam 
inveniam aut/aciam, aud God being your couaaellor, we are coulideut of wide aud 
glorioos reeolte. 

The college has continued to flourish notwithstanding^ the deci- 
mation of numbers by the civil war, and the lo8s of its buihlinj^s, 
first by fire, again by tornado, and on both occasions, the destruc- 
tion of lil)rary, appai itus and line museums. I gave an address in 
dune, 1882, amidst tlie crumbling walls of tlie first ('(dlcgi-, and in 
sight of tlio yet smoking ruins of tlie second and tliird. It was at 
the laying of the corner-stone of Alumni Hall, and I said <uir fallen 
trees would let in the li,L,'ht. the trimming of the clumps was thor- 
ough, if not artistic, and the wastes of the storm would awaken 
practical sympathy, causing stitelifr buildings to rise; the college 
would be better known, and stronger and larger in every desired 
projwrtion on account of seeming calamity. l*rof. H. W. Parker 
recited a beautiful poem, and tlic words of our president were faith 
and supreme trust in Him who liad sent but a temporary, blighting 
hope, for the clouds of adversity were now rising. 

Our first president resigned, after having served above twenty 
years with ability and fidelity. So far as I am aware his opinions 
as to the accepting (d" faculty resignations and the filling of vacan- 
cies in the Iward of instruction were recognized and a<lopted. 
And T am reminded here that, when T first visited the West, the 
now venerable ex-president of Iowa College, Geo. F. Magoun, 1 ).!)., 
with the tiush of youth and enthusiasm, was an academy prin- 
cipal at Plattville, and later was in Beloit at the founding of the 
college, to which institution my own first educational gift was 
made. Beloit College was then but a dream. At the corner-stone 
laying of its first building, I first became actpiaiiited with Dr. 
Magoun; and it is an oft-repeated remark that this was tlie begin- 
ning of forty-six years of varied public and eventful service, more 
or less in co-opt iation. He has long been honored, not only as our 
presiding ofheer, but also as an Andover lecturer; a writer of mas- 
terly al)ility in reviews ani other journals; the moihd biographer 
of our model pioneer aud trustee. Father Turner j and as conspio 
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11008 in ecclesiastical, missionary, reform, and even political con- 
yeiitions, not omitting liis representation of this country in foreign 
cluirch assemblies, and, conferences on international law. 

There seemed, indeed, to be a fatality, when we found able 
instructors, in their being attracted elsewhere, examples of which 
we have in Prof. John Avery, the distinguished philologist, now 
deceased; Prof. Henry Carmichael, chemist, afterward of Bowdoin 
College ; and Prof. Arthur S. Hardy, called to I>artmouth, and ris- 
ing to eminence not alone in his profession, but as an author of 
celebrity. Prof. L. F. Parker left temporarily for the State Uni- 
versity, after twenty years of semce, and returns as professor of 
history. Prof. H. W. Parker, now of New York, returned after 
nine years in the Massachusetts Agricultural College, lie has leffe 
the evidences of his genius and energy in our model cabinet as a 
naturalist, besides adding, in supplement to his volume of poetr}% 
a prose work attracting the wannest praise of «|pholars, entitled, 
'♦The Si)irit of Beauty". Thus has the college suffered by with- 
drawal of able instructors, and more, recently has had occasion to 
accept the resignation of Prof. Fisk P. Brewer and J. M. Crow, of 
more than local repute as linguists, who amidst uniYersal commend- 
ation and sorrow have closed their earthly oaieer. 

The Catahnrnc of 1890-91, alter two years of full service by 
the new president, Geo. A. Gates, shows a full corps of instructors 
in longer and briefer periods of able service, in harmonious aud 
enthusiastic cooperation. The total attendance of students is 
nearly six iiundred, being much above that of the three years pre- 
vious. The modem idea of self-government is adopted with pleas- 
ing results. The games and sports on the campus give promise of 
health and muscular development, as yet in no way detracting from 
studious habits, and from the deportment becoming gentlemen. 
The buildin.;s are mainly warmed by steam from a single plant, in 
avoidance ol dust and exposure to tire, and with a lessening of 
expense. Electric lights gleam on the campus, and symbolize the 
progress tliat gives the college a more flattering prospect of a thou- 
sand students, at an early date, than it had for hundreds, twenty 
years ago. 

Our sad tornado history is interwoven with the names of many 
generous friends in the restoration that reared five stone and brii-k 
edifices, where by the recent calamity there were only the ruins of 
a night. 
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BLAIK BAU. AXJ> QOODHOW HALL. 

The Hon. John I. Blair, for whom Blair Hall was named, gave 
over $ 16,000 toward its erection. He was mentioned in befitting 
conipliiiu'iits by Governor Merrill on its dedication, and a life-size 
oil jKiinting of himself seems to smile in satisfaction from our 
library walls. It was hero, too. that he offered counsel in a 8j>eech 
to the st\ulents, of even greater value, if heeded, than his liberal 
money benefactions. 

Blair iiall is the centr.il and larp'st of the collofje structures, 
built of stone, pothic in architecture. Its two wiui;.s arc occuj)ied 
by the chemical, physical and bi()h)giial departments, the first- 
mentioned occu])ying tlie thit t' stories of one wing. The central 
part contains the must uni liull. thirty by sixty feet, and fifty-two 
feet high, with two encirdiDi^ u' llleries — undoubtedly the finest 
and completest museum in design and contents to be found west of 
New York or Mu-higan. It includes the $VJ{H) set of Ward's 
casts given by (ieorge H. Corliss, a $57,000 collection of mounted 
mammals and birds formerly exhibited in Central Park, New York, 
and a $500 series of invertelu-ates j)resented by Morris i\. ricsnp, 
the Now York banker, besides countless other specimens muatrat- 
ing all the kingdoms and classes in nature. 

OOODNOW LIB&ABY HALL. 

This edifice is a most artistic and beautiful stone structure. It 
was named in honor of Hon. E. A. Goodnow, of Wotcester, ]iass.| 
who gave 910ylKM) toward its erection. Its library alcoves are 
ample. Its reading-room and offices are spacious, while, with an 
enlarged plan, there is added a telescope tower, both for use and 
architectural harmony. The dedication oration was by the friend 
of the donor, Ilev. D. 0. Moars, D. D., whose subject was, "The 
Bepublic of Books An historical address was delivered on the 
occasion, June 23, 1885, by the writer, as follows: 

Mr. PrrxiiUrtt, Lailirx ami Cfintlemen: 

Guudiiuw llali wo formally UeUicate to-day. Its corner stone was laid in tho 
ktt antnmn with eommemotailve aenrice of icuif , onllflii and prayer* in the ptM- 
ence of a large and happy gathering of dtlMna, atadMits, faculty, tmaleea and 

friends of Io\v:i CoUpgo, 

To-day, awakeuiug oar admiratiuu, and ready for the dome, i» an edifice ele* 
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guit in dedgn— the work of geoiiiB, Mud » modern elaarie In art, m piodnet of the 

handiwork of skilled artisans who have moalded with chisel, perfected and shaped 
with iiammer, steam appliance and licat, tlio hest of Iowa and Missouri sand and 
lliuestono; the rare, red-tinted quurt^ile of the Dakota^; slate froux the quarries of 
New Jeraay; copper from the minea of Lake Superior; ohaale and endwing pine 
of the South, (h ftly framed with iron ^Man* a combination in material for 

•trpniTth, heauty and utility. 

It is the gem ou oiir ample oval campus, crowned with Alumui, Chicago and 
Blair HaUe, at onoe the jojooa delight and mjaterj to the aad throngs of viritota 

who witnessed the terrible tornado desolation of three years agone. Not auto ua 
shall he the praiso, for it was not hv »s thf y arosp. Many tliou^tands came hy the 
Chicago & Rock l!>lund lioiiway, and nut luiiiii than fifty thousand dollars beyond 
the drde of onr Congregatioiial order, with n spontanritjr that diaeredita the 
tbeorieo of total race depravity, and with rare munificence that shall evcrmoro 
express a regard hy the ]teople for collegiate education and lor Iowa CoU^e, eldest 
and honored of our state institutions. 

In the inception there was only a library hall. The plan adopted pnaanta an 
edifice majestic in proportions, comhining utility, symmetry and strength. A 
lower hall is a rrading-room with an annex for an art colltT tion. Ti>e second story, 
in galiury and alcoves, has a capacity for lilty tliousand vttlumes, connected with 
an cAoe, or more qnlet retreat tat thmigfat and oonsnltatlon, and with eaqr aoeea e 
to the telescopic tower, which is so solid in structore 08 never to he moved hy storm 
or tempest ; fully equal t<< the latest demands of science, it will lend new interest 
to the students of the world's starry wonders. The arcliitect is Mr. Stephen C. 
Barl> of Woreeater, Maaa., whose fame Is aa wide aa the renown of the guild. 

Our honored patron was to have been a guest of the college to-day, but he ia 
not hereto share in these fe.^tivities, and I can only voice your hearty welconT^ ; 
that uf grateful children of the new West to an elderly, modest Christian gentle- 
man ; that he may yet come to grace n ban<iaet in Iowa in honor of a name 
endeared in the heart of the Old CSommonwealth and linked with graoefol, muniA- 
oent charities around the globe. 

Should the delicate sensibility of the orator of this occasion. Dr. Mears, omit 
hia prime agency in turning the heart of onr patron philanthropist here, I should 
1)0 derelict in duty and in historic fidelity, not to make this mention. He gave 
cheer amidst our desolations hy storm ; was a helpful friend in restoration and the 
Seer with a more delicate touch than that which early smote tlie rock to oi»eu the 
fountain ; he touched the heart that gives an earnest and hopeful augury of n 

perennial flow that .shall eiirii h our treasure*, for the growth and eflicieiiey of 
departments in learning, to flourish as trees of the garden by the fountains of 
waters. 

It la more than witidsm— a modem opinion —that in certain Boston drdes it 

is neither respert^ihle nor safe to die without leaviti^r ^ le;;ary for Harvard C<dlege. 
"We supplicate that spirit in hope that weMward, like the Star of Empire, it may 
"take its way", shedding radiant and benign gifts from full cofTers and afhuent 
hearts on this college, a child ot devotion, a growth hy aacriSoe, and enjoying an 
almost miraculous resurrection. Hail! and forever welcome onr thousand bene- 
factors and your children to the halls you reared, and to hearts baoyaut in hope 
to-day, in the dedication of our latest material treasure. 

Students and college patrons will visit and revisit, in ever-inereasing nnmhsn, 
our catnpits. toreecive tlin inspiration of a clas.sic retreat, lin^erin;; in the sun of 
the morning it sheds its prismatic gleam on the volumes wliich reflect the 
wisdom and thought of the ages ; ascending the tower, a telescope which invests 
With new interest a study of the stairy world, will awaken gratitnde, while to he 
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read in a rich golden snnsot, chiseled in nuurble and In bold relief on the towvr, is 

the naniM to abide the wastes of tiiiM\ and for \in and our children tho lynonjin of 
Christian generooity — that of Hun. li^dward A. Goodnow. 

THE MART OBINNELL MBAIU COTTAOS. 

There had long been earnest discussion in regard to rooms for 
ladieSy where supervision and the best aooommodations could be 
had. Only a few thousand dollars for this object were in the 
treasury, when, by a glad and second surprise, the donor of Good- 
now Library Hall made a gift of $5,000 to a building to be known 
as the Mary GrinneU Hears Cottage. On acceptance of the condi- 
tions, Ber. J. M. Chamberlain and wife gave a block of land join- 
ing the campus, a most valuable and opportune place for the cot- 
tage ; the corner-stone being laid with appropriate ceremonies and 
addresses by Bev. Mr. Chamberlain, Mrs. Crow, the lady principal, 
and Mrs. Mary G. Mears. The building is tasteful in all its 
appointments, and fully occupied. 

XDWABD A, QOODirOW 

is a venerable citizen of Worcester, Mass., a late but most serv- 
iceable friend by gifts which have secured the building of Library 
Hall and the Maiy GrinneU Mears Cottage. Our tornado calamity 
first engaged his sympathy, and later an « alumna'' of the college 
won his attention to our wants, which led to the securing of the 
M Ladies' Cottage". 

The following was the tribute given by the lady for whom the 
cottage was named, at the laying of the oomeMtone of the cottage, 
June, 1888: 

"Thegenoflia of this Lsdiw' Cottags was in the mrm pulmtions of the ' Heart 

of thf> OM Bay Stat« Commonwealth in the person of the eminent financier and 
phihinthro]iist — Htm. E. A. (t(XKinow, of Worcester, Miuw. I l»rinf; to you to-day, 
a metitiagu uf interest and afTucUou from him — from one who hoH never trod tlie 
•oil of oar Iowa— * Beantiful Land % hnt who has gtven more than fifteen tboii- 
laud dollars to enrioli our coUego. 

*' Could you go with mo to the i)rivato olBce of this banker, you would find a 
notable art gallery. The pictures were not wrougiit by the sldllfal hand of a Van 
Dyck or a Titian ; they were not produced hy hnuh and canvas at an expense of 
thousands of dollars, hut aro siinjdo |)hoto«,'raphs. roprosontin? in stono and brick 
the resuiUH of a continual flow of biensings falling from his liund upon the daugh- 
ters of benighted Africa, the red men of the forest, ' our brother in black the 
olaule haunts of Holyoke and WeUeal^, and upon the sohoola of the BvaiigeUat 
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Moody. But these pictures cannot represent a titho of the Christian benevolenoe 
which has flowed from this quiet office. A tribute to tlte martyr Joha Brown 
blened WMhbam Co11«g»» In KaatM; the litmuy ball In Prinoeton pvodntms 
with silent cloquonco his loyalty to his early home; nor in tliis presriu' ' r.m wo 
forget yonder Cio<Mlnow Library Hall, whose jasper walls are as lair aud iirm aa 
ever pleased the eye of artisan, architect or artist. 

" Beridea all theee, Mr. Goodnow speaks to the world throoirb sooras of trained 
minds in our own and other colleges, who bat for his kindly aid might have been 
donied the possilrility of the highest development. Tlins wliilo kfcjiing his own 
heart warm, he is in the line of the highest philosophy, transnmtin<; the perishable 
tnasoxes ol earth Into eternal gold, bejond the teaoh of Time's eSiclng fingeia. 

*" As for his bounty there was no Winter in't.'" 
JACOB UAlbU, 

of De Kalb, 111., placed a sum of money in my Imnds.to ho u.sod at 
personal disrretion, to which, after years of acciunulati(jn. was 
added smaller sums by Col. S. F. Cooper, J. H. Merrill and others, 
resnlting in tlio securing of an Alvan Clark telescope, already men- 
tioned. At tlie dedication, this most thoughtful benefactor was 
extolled in verse by l*rof. II. W. Parker, also in an eloquent ])ane- 
gyric and dedicatory oration by Rev. Wm. K. Scarritt, with com- 
mendation i)y the Professor of Astronomy, S. »J. Buck. 

It is not in idle boast, but with grateful emotion in regard to 
our benefactor, that I mention this telescope as the first in size 
and modern aj)pointments in Iowa. It makes the sublime study of 
astronomy, with .all cognate topics, practical for the college student 
and specialist, making the college equal to the best, in this respect. 

In the gifts of ^Ir. Goodnow, Mr. Haish and similar benefactors 
will be found no ajtplication of the reproach by Dean Swift that 
"reputations for benevolence could be gained by the laying out of 
five pounds a year". Our friends were mainly silent givers, nor 
could they be classed with ambitious townsmen, or sectarians, giv- 
ing as a money investment or ministering to state pride. 

AARON BKNBDICT AXD CHASLBS BBNKDICT. 

These were among our earliest and noblest beneftetois. The 
following facts are furnished by Kx-President G. F. Magoun, D. D.: 

<<The Benedict Professorship of Latin in Iowa College was 
founded and endowed by Deacon Aaron Benedict, of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Waterbury, Conn., and Deacon Charles Bene- 
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diet, his son, of the Second Church. Kearljr twenty-five jem ago 
Rev. Theron Baldwin^ D. D., of the old < Western College Society', 
opened the way for my visiting them nnder the sanction of that 
society. On Monday morning, after preaching in both churches 
upon the Sabbath, I found them at the counting-room of the Ben- ' 
edict & Bnmham Clock Factory, the father having resigned the 
oversight of the great industries he had built up to the son, but 
still retaining an active interest in them. After describing the 
condition, needs and opportunities of the college. Deacon Aaron 
said with a smile, < I guess you had better give him, Charles, one 
thousand dollars for his preaching yesterday.' My proposition to 
them was to complete the endowment of the chair of ancient lan- 
guages, these including Greek and Latin, the endowment of which 
by Beacon P. W. Carter, of the same town, had been arrested by 
bis death. On subsequent visits to Waterbuiy, other gifts were 
added on other Monday mornings by these gentlemen, the father 
assuring me once that I should always earn at least one thousand 
dollars for the college by preaching in the two churches of Water- 
bury. Ere long I ventured to propose the division of the lan- 
guage chair, as originally contemplated by Deacon Cftrter, who 
wished his money in that case to go to the Greek endowment, and 
the creation of a Benedict endowment of Latin. The elder Bene- 
dict always deferred to the judgment of his admirable Bon, and^ 
this plan being accepted, I received at one time as much as four 
thousand dollars in one sum to complete ten thousand dollars for 
the new chair. The evening before my marriage to the lady prin> 
dpal of the Waterbury Seminary for young ladies — since 'St. 
Iforgarefs' — Hon. Charles Benedict gave me for his father and 
himself, ten thousand dollars to complete the endowment of twenty 
thousand dollars. 

"These were men of mark, capable of planning and doing large 
things. Hon. Charles Benedict, a man of noble presence and spirit, 
became in his last years president of the Western College Society. 
Other colleges besides ours shared in his hearty and practical benef- 
icence. A man of very few words, bat of great administrative 
ability, and steady energy, he gave as careful scrutiny to matters 
of benevolence and Christian usefulness as to those of business, 
and his discernment and sagacity were counted by all who knew 
liim of very superior value. It was the mechanical skill and 
inventiveness of his father whioh created so muoh of the mamir 
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f aoturing enterpriMS of the beantiful city which owes so much to 
them.'' 

BAXUBL WILLISTON. 

This gentleman, a resident of Easthamptoni Mass., was the 
largest giver to our college in one sum, $30,000. He was held in 
honor as founder of Williston Seminaiy, a liberal patron of lit. 
Holyoke Seminaiy, Amherst College and other institutions of 
learning. Service as a legislator, and in the governor's council, 
was only incident to his caieer sa one of the intelligent manufao- 
turers of New England. He was the pioneer button-maker, and 
led in the fabrication of rubber goods, while persistent in efEorta to 
establish for Americans an ideal spool thread. The story of his 
contest with a foreign article is one of heroism and sacrifice, only 
relinquished when five hundred thousand dollars had been 
expended to meet the demands of Americans. His better pay for 
labor and high-interest account did not furnish the full occasion of 
the fdlure. It was rather a colossal foreign combination whicb 
led to his clefeat. Still, he enjoyed the well-sounded fame of a 
mannfaeturer, whose wealth was bestowed in the spirit of a broad 
philanthropy. OhildlesS; his great heart adopted the homeless, 
who have gone forth in numbers to reflect the highest social 
virtues. 

His interest in Iowa College was tiist awakened by Dr. J. C. 
Holbrook, octogenarian, now of California, who early told the story 
of our college, seeking an endowment of fifty thousand didlars. 
Mr. Williston luid knowledge of one of its founders, and had culti- 
vated the zeal ct an ;i]>ostle of Christian education; and from his 
broad laaiu and warm lieart there was a constant flow in iM iiefac- 
tions. The first pledge was a conditional one of twenty lliousand 
dollars, but knowing how sound were our president's views on the 
tariff system, and the high temperam-e standard of the town, in 
the centre of the state, he cheerfully made his gift absolute. Later, 
on visiting Grinnell, mingling with our students and people, he 
said no gift of his life had afforded him more ]tlcasure, adding, ''If 
my business will allow I shall increase the en<iowment to thirty 
thousand dollars." This was at a critical epoch in our history, 
when lie attested his devotion to the college, notwithstanding his 
great losses. Since I had nothing to do incipieutly in enlisting our 
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gveat benefiBCtor, I will add, though it may seem egotisticali that I 
sent my speech in Congress to him in favor of our tariffi oontun- 
ing an answer to the rebel threat that New England was to be 
«left out in the cold". In acknowledgment he said, '<I have 
decided, so well jkleased am I with your views, to add ten thousand 
dollars to my original investment, which has given me unalloyed 
pleasure." Thus another benefactor needs no monument, for he 
lives in the hearts of those whom he would elevate, and by the 
memories of a noble citizen, a patriotic American, and an exem- 
plar}- Christian. 

J. p. WILUSTOK, 

of Northampton, was his brother, an example in humble giving 
which inspired others ; and he became an eminent examx>le by his 
gifts to our college and to others. He was a man of eminent self- 
sacrifice, living ])lainly that he might gladden the hearts of the 
poor and encourage young Christian institutions on the frontier. 

WILLIAM a. nonoB. 

This name recalls the lamented philanthropist, who was a 
Christian laborer and munificent giver ; I have on another occasion 
held him to be the model Christian statesman. 

I pause before his elegant full likeness in bronze, on Broadway, 
New York, erected by the Chamber of Commeree, over which he 
so long presided. I visit the spacious Home for Inebriates, whieh 
he endowed, and read the instructive biographic volume by his 
son. Dr. D. Stuart Dodge, which should be in eveiy library, 
refreshing to young and old in roview of the life of a princely mer- 
chant, patriotic congressman, and the dispenser of millions of dol- 
lars for the education and elevation of our people. 

It was about twelve thousand dollars which he gave to Iowa 
College in its dark hours, but as drops to the ocean in comparison 
with the measure of his charities, to be the more esteemed in asso- 
ciation with the counsels of his life and the prayers which fol- # 
lowed his gifts. I have no doubt that the Dodge Professorship 
would have been fully endowed had his life been spared to make a 
desired visit to Iowa, whose people, in their intelligence and pro- 
hibitory temperance legislation, won his admiration. From th6 
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surviving members of the fomily the college is still the recipient 
of money gifto, prompted l^^the same spirit which helped forward 
a college on the Bosphorus and in most of oar States in the Union. 

The temperance cause has lost its most ardent advocate as well 
as its most liberal patron, the national organ having been snstained 
by him financially for many years; and there will be found what 
is not known to the public, that there is a fimd, secured by his 
liberality and solicitation, amounting to sixty thousand dollars, the 
interest of which will be used for the suppression of intemperance. 
Whatever may be said of the colossal wealth of the deceased, hia 
warm living hand has disbursed charity in millions of dollars, 
being the patron of colleges, seminaries and academies here and in 
all lands beyond the ocean, and more than thirty men are ministers 
of the Gospel who gained their education by the benefactions of 
the hunented William £. Dodge. Though a Presbyterian, he was 
the vice-president of the American board, and the largest contribu- 
tor annually to missions, which was an index to a -character never 
moved by clamor and built up in adherence to saered principles. 
Thus in our rebellion he was a patriot In Congress the fi^end of 
labor, and an advocate of a tariff in seeming opposition to his pecuQ- 
iaiy interest as an importer. His last public speech was in Cooper 
Institute, with Peter Cooper and Evarts, in support of the American 
system. 

Mr. Dodge was a most accomplished presiding officer, sagacious, 
qfuiek in execution and genial Facts in moral and financial dla- 
cussions he marshalled with adroitness, and used them witii the skill 

of a persuasive orator. He never wearied ; nor faltered under the 

heaviest load and the darkest cloud, but as a great-hearted friend 
he will longest be remembered. 

OAKES AMES. 

It was by a {'Usual rciiiai k oii leaving Congress, and in response 
to the good wish<'s of Mr. Ames, tliat I said lu- could best show his 
regard for me by endowing a professorship m Iowa College. His 
% r(iply was, "What! would you advise me, a large borrower of 
money and with the Pacifie Kailroad on my bark, to i)ledge money 
to a college? J5ut I will think of it." He sot out after years of 
accumulation to carry forward a great work, which I hoped might 
keep OUT name to be remembered with honor j but there was some 
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doabi in the midst of capricious enemies. I took a liopefbl Tiew 
of the Pacific Bailxoad scheme. The next day at Inndi he took 
oat his memorandum book, and wrote, **1 propose to pUice in the 
bands of Mr. J. B. Orinnell six thousand dollars, as the beginniug 
of a professorship in Iowa College at Orinnell." 

Tears passed, and knowing of his troubles by false and' timid 
friends, and obserring as we met in Boston that not only was his 
credit gone, but that he was sinking under his misfortunes, it was 
no surprise that there was an announcement that the great-hearted 
Ames, on being elonded in his reputation by a vote of Congress, 
had died of a broken heart Later, his son, Oliver Ames, sinee 
and for several terms an honored governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, wrote me as follows : « I find a pencil memorandum 
made by my father some years ago, proposing to give six thousand 
dollars toward a professorship in Iowa College. You know of his 
decease, and I regret to inform you that he left no money or avail- 
aUe assets to meet the wishes indulged in time of prosperity. If 
Uiere should be a turn in affairs and it is found possible to do any- 
thing, I will advise you." 

It is a happy sequel that, before he was a candidate for gov- 
ernor, he wroU), " I think I can pass to your treasurer bonds to the 
amount of six thousand dollars, if you will accept them." Later, 
he sent word that it was his pleasure to cash the bonds in honor of 
his father and pay the interest in full if desired. 

This act, the prompting of generosity, I made public in honor 
of father and son; and I united in a volume with the leading men 
of the nation in vindication of the motives of Mr. Ames in regard 
to the "Credit Mobilier", and, later, called out the car-loads of 
passengers to cheer in the shadow of the monument in Wyoming, 
erected in honor of the brotliors, builders of the Union Pacific 
Kiiilroad, aayiug that their names would be remembered with 
gruLiLude — 

9 

" Until th« mn grows cold, 
And th» aian an old." 

MBS. DAMKIi P. 8TONK. 

By solicitation of President Hagoun, this liberal lady, faithful 
to the benevolent wishes of her husband, gave twenty-five thousand 
dollars for the express purpose of endowing a chair of natural his- 
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tory for Prof. Henry W. Parker. She acted in eonBnltation with 
her relative and wise adyiser, Ber. William H. Willooz, D. D., who 
by request writes the following: 

« Mr Daniel P. Stone, a Boston merchant, died in 1878, leaving 
an estate of about two millions. After making liberal proviaion 
for his few kindred, he gave the great bulk of his property to his 
widow, <to do with it whatsoever she saw fit'. She at once made 
large gifts to her relatives, in anticipation of bequests they would 
otherwise have received through her will, and then proceeded to 
give away the remainder to needy individuals and institutions. I 
was at the time pastor of a Congregational Church in Seading, 
ICass., but, having married a dearly-loved niece of Mrs. Stone, she 
invited me to relinquish my parish and become her confidential 
adviser in the distribution of her fortune. It seemed such a prov- 
idential call that I could not refuse. I at once decided that no 
wiser use of the money could be made than by appropriating it 
mainly to the cause of Christian education. Mrs. Stone readily 
accepted my advice, and the funds of our colleges and seminaries 
were increased by nearly a million dollars." 

OOKNBLIVS B. BBWIIT, OV NBW BBITACT, CT. 

m his munificent charities Mr. Erwin remembered Iowa Col- 
lege, with others made the residuary legatees. The manager of 
the estate predicts that our share of the fund will be at from 
$25,000 to $50,000. It is an instance of forecast by a great man- 
ufacturer and warm friend of the American system. 

Mr. Erwin truly lent dignity to the manufacturer, personally 
won the hearts of his townsmen, ami iiuub' tiie church with which 
he was associated and inuuv educaLioual iustitutions his debtors 
for gilts never to be forgotten. 

OTHEK BENEFACTORS. 

Most fortunate is our state, so rich in nature and advancing 
with raj)id stride under hitjh social and moral conditions, in enlist- 
ing so eminent a roll of benefactors, for its first Christian college. 
I shall mention the names of many, in the hope that their spirit 
may be contagious, and in fnrther belief that we have been derelict 
in recognition of our obligatiou;^ to those who have not only given 
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of their abundasoe but of their limited income. The small giffct 
of those omitted may outweigh the donations of thousands, while a 
mention of names will be proof that the college would honor the 
childien by a remembianoe of the good deeds of their fathers, gone 
to their leward. 

First and worthy of recall are those early associated with the 
founding of professorships, in an institution which they had never 
seen and a thousand miles from their homes. 

Fresenre Wood Garter, a native of Wolcott^ Ct, and an eztens- 
ive manufacturer in Waterbuiy, Ct, was the founder of the Carter 
Professorship. His son, Franklin Carter, now the distinguished 
president of Williams College, wrote me, during the last year, 
facts from which I glean the following: 

"Bev. Ephraim Adams, Prof. Erastos Bipley and Bey. Julius 
A. Beed, men of Davenport, Iowa, awakened his interest in Iowa 
College, which led to a gift of five thousand dollars, while his 
entire property was not worth over fifty thousand dollars. He 
enjoyed giving, but never gave so large an amount to any other 
institution. He gave to Yale, to home missions, to foreign mis- 
sions, to. churches and local charities. Eveiything that related to 
the West interested him. This gift was a great thing for him,** 
says this son, "and I always feel that I have inherited a right to 
b€g for this college. He was a whig and republican. My earliest 
remembrance of politics goes back to the campaign of 1844, and I 
remember standing by him as he read the New York IHbinte, giv- 
ing the details of Clay's defeat. He gave utterance to tiie feeling 
that no more good could come to our country. He was of an ardent 
nature, a profound believer in Calvinism, and named his eldest son 
Calvin, Neither of his sons has accomplished as much, consider- 
ing all things, as he accomplished, I am very glad he gave that 
money to your college, but he died worth only iiboiit seveiity-tive 
thousand (lullars, leaving a widow and three sons. 1 am the last 
of the family and 1 thank God iur such a father and motlici as I 
had.'' 

Ebenezcr Alden, M. D., of Randolj)]!, Mass,, father of Secretary 
Alden, of the American Board, gave .uiatoniical niuilrl^, and, alter 
the tornado, replaced the set with a more valuable onej also, made 
bequest of |55,000 to the college, to be increased by part of the 
interest to $10,000, as an Alden fund. 

In the East, from the estate of John C. Whitin, of Whitinsvilley 
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Mass. (#5y000), and Dr. E. Alden, of Boston, money came for tbe 
Museum, Buppkmented by gifts, alrea^lv mentioned, from Morris 
K. Jesup, the benevolent banker of New York, and tbe late George 
H. Corliss. Wendell Pbillips found his "next friend" with a 
thousand dollars, while Deacon David Wbitcomb^ of Worcester, 
Deacon E. Eamswoith and Samnel Johnson, of Boston, and Wil- 
liam Hyde, of Waie, Mass., on more than one occasion in ezfcEemity 
came to onr relief. 

The buming of East Oollege was a heavy blow which enlisted 
new friends, among whom were James F. J(iy, of Detroit, Kathaniel 
Thayer, of Boston, and B. F. Allen, of Des Moines, each giving a 
check for a thousand dollars, followed by smaller snms from J. W. 
Brooks, John K. Dennison and H. H. Honnewell, of Boston. 

How many of onr benefactors have passed away — some whom 
I have mentioned, and others who were also large givers. How 
fatally wide the 8<^he of time has swept, thinning tiieir ranka. 
W. E. Dodge, David Dows and S. B. Chittenden, of Kew Totk, 
John F. Slater, of Korwich, Ct., Ethan Bogers, of New Jersej, 
Wendell Phillips, J. Nickerson, Deacon David Whitcomh and Dea- 
con Exra Famswortfa, of Massachusetts, and Frederick BiUings, of 
Vermont, have during the last eight years gone to their reward. 

IOWA BBHXPACTOBS. 

These axe numerous. Tlie earlier gifts were by self-denial, the 
later meaning less of sacrifice, but prompted by confidence in the 
oollege and a conviction that a religions oollege was one of the 
chief demands of the state. The zeal of our patrons is not to be 
estimated by small subscriptions, but in association with numer- 
ous other gifts and enlightened Christian zeal. 

SENATOR AND Q0Y£BN0B JAM£d W. OBIMES 

was peculiarly an adviser and friend, supplcnieuting his interest in 
popular education by the gift of a valuable section of land, to 
which ]^Irs. (riimes has added money, making a total sum of ten 
thousand dollars. Governor Grimes was pleased with the rural 
central location of the college, and predicted that it would at an 
early day rival our best eastern institutions. He provided that 
promising students shoidd be aided by his gifts, in perpetuity. 
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BBT. JOB OnSHMAV 

was a lineal descendent of Bobeit Cafllmuui, decseaaed in 1$2B, who 
pieaohed the first aermon printed in America. Its subject was 
«The sin and danger of aelf-loye '\ and it was dated 1021. It was 
at an early day tbat he came to Grinnell, and he is remembered as 
a singular character, of warm attachments and decided conviction. 
In the East a pastor for nearly a half century, he had witnessed 
the struggles of poor clergymen, and was pained at their neglect 
in old age. In the town of Chester, near Qrinnell, he made an« 
entry of a large tract of land, from the profits of which he estab* 
lished a fond for. poor ministers. Iowa College, later, awakened 
his sympathy, and he gare a liberal sum toward ornamenting the 
campus, and other moneys amounting to six or seven thousand 
dollars, in bequest on his death. Old age ended his career and he 
was buried in our cemetery after affectionate care for him in his 
sickness. The college erected a suitable maxfile testimonial to his 
memory. 

CHABLES F. DYKE. 

This gentleman, an eastern manufactuin r, fortunately for Iowa 
College married the daughter of the Rev. S. L. llerrick (now Mia. 
J. M. Ciiamberlain), early a professor and for a quarter of a cen- 
tury a trustee of the college. Mr. Dyke was a hirge-hearted 
philanthropist, and the needs of the colored people at tlie South 
awakened his attention while living, and, at death, his be([uest8 
amounted to a large sum. His stiiy in our city was not long, ill- 
health requiring a change to tlie Pacific coast, llis dust, however, 
reposes here in Hazelwood Cemetery. He was a noble character; 
and some seven or eiglit thousand dollars came from his estate to 
our almost empty treasury. The kindly offices of Mr. Kerrick and 
his daughter, Mrs. Dyke, here deserve grateful mention. 

BEV. J. M. CHAMBBKLAJN. 

Apart friiui gifts, tht;re are few ])ersons who have been longer 
associated with the inst itution, and none in more honoralde service, 
than Rev. J. M. Chamberlain. For nearly twenty years he was 
treasurer, and now is acting librarian^ not prompted by a salaiyf 
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rather by tlie iminiLses of a scholar. On the lx>ard of control for 
twenty-five years Jiis cotinsols have been marked by conservatism^ 
together with vi^Mlinrc ami wisdom. 

The scheme for a cirrlo of ladies* cottages was especially cham- 
pioned by ^rr. Chainl>erlain, but involved a plat of ground which 
the college did not own. The tornado wrecked his home in tlie 
midst of a vacant square atljoiuing the campus, and he transfornu d 
his calamity into a gift of benevolence — a ladies* campus annex to 
be improved and occupied. The gift was large and opportime, and 
a reflection of the generosity ol one wiio at the comer-stone dedi- 
cation, in clear and winning speech, won most ht arty plaudits. 
The generosity of our friend and his wife will tind a heartier appre- 
ciation in the lapse of time, when a fine gronp of buildings in good 
sernoe shall crown the aspirations of the givers. 

SBTH BICHABDS. 

This gentleman of Yankee birth was broadened by the pioneer 
activities and environments related to an eventful career. It is 
thirty -tiye years since, on a Sunday morning, he left the stageKSoachy 
walking miles to reach oar prairie school-house in sight, to become 
a worshipper rather than a stage-tiaveler. He became my guest, 
and, after listening to our educational plans, said, «Hy ideal town 
will have a church, and the model state a Christian college." 
This was in keeping with his early agency in determining a site for 
the college, eventually located at Davenport. The public Is in 
doubt, alike as to the sum of Mr. Bichaids' benefactions and of his 
total wealth ; but it is no mere guess that his gifts have been large 
and discriminating, and that he Is one of the few wealthy men of 
our state. Bentonsport, Iowa, has for near fifty years been nom- 
inally his home. Later, in Oakland, Gal., he has erected a mansion 
(from which his esteemed wife has just passed away to her reward), 
in view of an institution of learning, which Is said to have shared 
largely in his benefactions. I do not even venture an opinion as 
to the measure of his <^iarities, but recall how welcome was the 
announcement that the gift of the Christian philanthropist was 
$20,000, the income of which was to be used in perpetuity for 
the Richards professorship of Iowa College. Bravely does our 
friend meet the Infirmities of an octogenarian, while maintaining 
a lively interest in our temperance issne^ and the tuooess of thift 
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party whicb he has erer upheld for its devotion to the American 
financial policy, ncvt less than to its constitutional guarantees for 
the f reedmen. 

• 

BX-OOY. SAMUXL MBBBTLL JOfD J. S. MBBMLL. 

The inteiest of these hrotheis in Iowa College dates back to 
ante-bellum times, when residents of MacGregor, Iowa. After the 
tornado, Mr. J. H. Merrill, a Christian financier of the highest 
rank, aided in restoring our wastes in the sum of 95,000, since 
added to by liberal amounts and expenditure of time and thought 
in the interests of the institution, of which he has long been a 
trustee, and from which his son and daughter have graduated 
with honor. At a late day the Ex-Governor handed me a i^roposal 
and obligation to found a professorship in the sum of 920,000. 
Bonds and stocks have been passed to the treasury as an earnest 
of the good faith of the donor. Mr. Merrill served the state 
officially with great credit, and has been sucoessfolly engaged in 
railway construction and as president of the Citisens' Bank, Des 
Moines. The precarious health of Mrs. Merrill, deceased, and of 
their son, required a change of climate, and he is, we trust, only 
temporarily a resident of Eialto, California. 

EDWIN MANNING. 

The namo of this t^entlemaii, a rosidont of Koosauqua, Iowa, 
has been as a household word in tlio Di'S Moines valley for nearly 
fifty years. My first vote in Iowa was east for him as a state 
officer. It was his last oftieial trust, for he often declined promo- 
tion, while in the varied roll of pioneer land-owner, nierehant and 
banker, his policies have been wise, and in executions of great 
trusts he has shown that fidelity and broad patriotism which gave 
him high rank as a war-jjatriot. The millionaires of the dark 
hours among whom he is classed, were esteemed the cautious. 
Not of this class was Mr. Manning, who offered of his money and 
his credit to etjuip the soldiers, when compelled to decline a field 
office in our late war. Mr. Manning, now passetl his four-score 
years, is full of vigor and takes a lively interest in the f^reat moral, 
social and financial questions of his time, being an ardent repub- 
lican. Bepeated have been his gifts to Iowa College, now 
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expanded to a tract of land in Iowa of the value of $20,000, 
which the guardians of that institution will xegaid the mora highly 
for the eminent character of the donor. 

LBONJUtD r. Pi^BKZB. 

It was by a good fortune before mentioned, tliat Professor and 
Mrs. Parker became associated witli Grinnell University, and later 
with Iowa College. The invitations to become a professor in the 
State University at Iowa City were earnest and prolonged, resulting 
in an absence of twenty years, greatly to the advantage of another 
institution, while our loss was in corresiX>nding measure. He 
returned to us with native enthusiasm, to fill the chair of his 
choice. Was it in memory of labors and sacrifices here, that ht^-e 
in our cemetery reposes the sacred dust of his children, and that the 
warm dt^votion of long and partial friends overcame all olxstacles 
to a return, to take u]) the congenial labors of his early life. Such 
may scmuu the three-fold cord to allure and bind. Then» are other 
facts, not now for the public, which are significant of the g»^nert>s- 
ity of a frituid and his devotion to the college. Professor Parker, 
in addition to fatmlty service, is ofticially appoint^nl to write an 
educational history of Iowa, which can but be of interest to her 
youth and their guardians, while the freshness and vigor of his 
occasional addrasses and sermons, cause an exhaustive demand upon 
his time. 

The Leonard F. Parker professorship is as assured as the solid- 
ity of our finances and the perpetuity of our institution. 

ALONZO 8TEELB. 

If true tluit a prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country it is not always true that a college is not held m honor 
at home. 

Mr. Steele, of Arcade, X. Y., a iarmer and manufacturer, as as 
attracted to Grinnell by the college, on which he has bestowtnl a 
gift of §20,000. This home endorsement is of peculiar signifi- 
cance and value, for its foiuidt-rs were his friends ; the finances 
were managed with business care, while a corps of able professors 
won his regard not less than the students and graduates. 
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Our friend is yet robust^ at over seventy yeara, and takes a 
lively intezest in public affuis, while the prosperity of the college 
is a welcome theme. Says the generous giTer, <<When I saw 
plainly the path of duty I had the deeision to walk in it. Leav- 
ing laige amounts to childzen often brings more evil than good. 
I was not permitted to have a libeial education, and have often 
felt the want of it, and it will be a pleasure while I live, to see the 
graduates starting out, and to know that they can speak and act 
welly after we have passed away." 

The name of the professorship is only an incident to its found- 
ing and value, yet most appropriate. There was a daughter, Myra, 
a lovely character, who passed away when budding into the beauty 
of womanhood. Her life was a cherished memory, now enshrined 
in the endowment of the Myra Steele Professorship. 

Other townsmen mit^lit be added to this list if it were permit- 
ted to mention their names. Mr. L. N. Sherman is not spared in 
life to protest, and his memory is fragrant in association with early 
gifts, and a later one of $1,000, supjdemented by a generous pro- 
vision of his will, which in a contingency leaves a large sum to 
the college. He well represented the many intelligent and noble 
people ot our adjoining Christian town of Chester, wliieh has not 
only given material aid in our needs, but also sent hither many o£ 
our best students. 

LADT DONOBS. 

The " Lords" are not alone the recipients of the honors of wise 

Stewardsiiip. 

Mrs. Rand, of Burlington, Iowa, is one of our later but not less 
valued friends. Her husband, the late Hon. E. B. Rand, held the 
place of one of Iowa's most liberal givers to the clmrch; and as 
legislator, tinancier, was one of our nolilenu'n. Iowa College was 
in his thought^s^ but lie could safely leave the dispoition of prop- 
erty to one so long of his spirit, and who, on the death of a favor- 
ite grandson, has matie a gift in memorial for tlie founding of tlie 
Gear I'rofessorship, the sum being $25,000. Coinddent it is our 
further good fortune to elect the son a trustee. He brings the 
guarantees of th(> career of an educated g»mtleraan tliat the fam- 
ily trust-fund will be well expended, and the weal of the college 
promoted. 
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MRS. ULVIHIA FIXBCa. 

This lady was of Cammingtoiiy Mass., and twenty yean ago 
gaye $1,000 for a ladies' educational fund, from which has flowed 
a rill refreshing the spirit and smoothing the way for indigent 
bat worthy lady students. 

UBS. WILLIAM E. DODOX. 

This generous benefactor has supplemented the $10,000 given 
by her husband in the sum of $1200> the income of which is 
appropriated to students of promise. 

MBS. B. J>. STBPHBHS. 

The Avidow of an honored trustee, to whose place she was 
elected, slie, with the same spirit, has made repeated and liberal 
gifts. Her home is in Cedar Kapids, Iowa. 

MBS. UABBIET B. SCOTT, 

the wife of one of our early pioneers, and now at an advanced age, 
has seen groat good flowing from the early generosity of herself 
and liiT Imshaiul, Mi. Anor Scott, and has made the college a gift 
of several tliousand dollars. 

In concluding the names of our noble friends, there is one, a 
character whose name, if I were ]K'rmittt d to write it, has a sacred 
designation in doing - more than they all''. The long roll given 
mainly represents those who have given of their abundance, while 
the founder of the Elhvood fund gave of his living. But who is 
he ? Ilis name and benefactions must be unknown until the ear is 
deaf to Imman praise. Bowed with years and trembling, he leans 
on a staff. In the circle of prayer he is heard in broken emotional 
accents, ('nj inus tears flow on the mention of good news for the 
college, lie wails patiently to end his pilgrimage, following his 
family to the home beyond. His large gifts came almost without 
suggestion, and in the relleetion that a feeble old mnn had long 
rested on a Divine arm, and that home bereavement made it jiossi- 
ble in the exercise of faith to link the departed Ellwood with those 
who should preach that gospel Avhich for more than a half century 
had been the giver's solace and trust. This is the Christian 
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mechanic whose poverty compels frugiility, and whose threadbare 
clothing hides the heart of a nohh rnan, never weary in the men- 
tion of the love of Christ, nor fearful of hunger thougli made poor 
by pecuniary sacrifices wliirh in the education of others may bring 
delight to him and honor to his Saviour. 

CUB RELATIONS TO THE STATE UNiyEBSITr. 

As the oldest collegiate institution this side of the Mississippi, 
Jovra College has a right to exist, and independently; and it will 
so coMtitnic. There is room fin- the State University, with post 
graduate and special courses, in accord with the {K)]nil:ir ideas. 
There is, also, a field large enough for denominational colleges. It 
has been cultivated without unseemly rivalry and friction. With 
these advantages, tax-payers are restive under their indirect 
burdens in educating lawyers, now too numerous, and in support of 
certain schools of medicine, when the public demand may be met 
without state aid. The present policy savors of favoritism and 
cannot in reason long survive the edicts of popular opinion. 

Then there has emanated, from those enjoying state patronage, 
an unseemly decryiog of the colleges, with a proposition to mass all 
in an overshadowing university to lessen cost and gain the fame of 
an Oxford. Without questioning the motives of the agitators, I 
deprecated the scheme as Utopian, using this language : 

<<It must be only a wild and chimerical scheme, the bringing of 
four thousand students together, involving an appropriation of a 
million of dollars for buildings, and tens of thousands annually for 
instructors, which coidd find no advocates save in a locality, or by 
those depreciating the scholarship in the colleges and indifferent 
sare in the advocacy of a scheme where there should be no relig- 
ious basis. 

**Tb» suggestion is at once chimerical and revolting. Fathers 
and mothers ask not how cheap is the college, but what strength 
will it bring; how high a standard in morals, and what perils will 
be escaped. Iowa colleges are founded in the philosophy of the 
fkthers, and have been and will be eherished with the devotion of 
Christian patriots. As a rule the attractions of education have 
secured electio afSnities, the localizing of families whose virtuous 
execration, joined with instincts of self preservation, have made 
the saloon and correlated infamies to share the fate of hated 
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exotics. No, no, owls and bats ahall never oocupy our Tacftted 
college balls at the behest of jealously &lse economy, or fhe dic- 
tation of pedantry and shallow statecraft Founders, who watched 
college growth with a devption kindred to that felt for their ehil- 
dien, shall not lire to witness such perreisity, nor will the Tan- 
dalism toppling the shafts in the cemeteiy and defaming the 
names of our honored dead, be imitated by eyen grosser acts of sac- 
rilege in razing the college walls made vocal with the grateful 
praise of occupants, fitted and schooled therein for life's toils by 
the generous founders of professorships, whose fame and fortune 
can never be clouded and absorbed in a state pool. 

"But this is the crowning consideration and fatal to the 
scheme. You canuDt \ndc tlie deformity oi the old lie, that there 
can be the lii;j;ht st and cuiupletest education without a thorouijhly 
rclii^ious iiitluciice. 'Sectarianism,' often unjustly charged ujuui 
Cliristian colleges, is another thing, and has been carefully avoided 
by Iowa College." 

A COLLEQE TBUST. 

I may be somewhat singular in the views T here offer, but it is 
more than a conviction ; it is a fact that ninety-nine hundredths of 
our funds came tioiii the adherents of a national protective policy, 
who belu'ved that their ])ros])erity was due to it. What trustee, 
remembering this, can hv inditferent to a palpable, implied obliga- 
tion? Where can be found a real excuse for a divergence until 
there is an essential change in our commercial relations? What 
else would it be tiian a grave dereliction and reproach to the dead, 
and an ottensc to their kindred. 

It dors not Hieet the case to say, *' There is a toh ration of the 
silent patrons and we give all sides". No! he that is not for is 
against, in a sharp issue. Certainly there has been no doubt as to 
the instruction in jiolitical economy in Iowa College in the past; 
it must have bei'u :i great controlling fact in the minds of some of 
our benefactors. Strict fidelity, then, in the use of trust funds will 
not overlook the known wishes of testator and friend, though not 
written. There will be more than respect for the prudent and 
sagacious patrons who, if permitted to speak, would execrate a 
departure for which there is no excuse found in radical and 
changed economical relations. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

3^ Tornado of 1882 — Descriptive Incidents — Relation to the 
Town — Visit to Princely Givers — Fersonals. 

Reminiscences of the Grinnell tornado may be prefaced with 
one of the most vivid dfsciiptions, of which there were hundreds, 
of this direful storm. It is from the pen of Rev. David O. Mears 
D. D., of Worcester, Mass. He, as the Iowa collecfe orator for 
that year, was on tlie ground, and not only witiiesst^d the desola- 
tion, but stimulated the courage of those who were enlisted in the 
work of restoration. 

TUB TO&NADO. 

"The 17th of June, 1882, in Grinnell, was a day of terror 
and of death. All through the sunshine the sky seemed a cur- 
tain, aliove wliich the intolerable heat could not find a vent. Not 
a breath of air moved even the topmost leaves of the highest trees. 
The grass, parched by the burning heat, rustled like silk, beneath 
the tread of men who ventured upon their errands. Even the chil- 
dren gave way to the oppressiveness of the day, and waited for the 
sun to set. The cattle sought the shade of the trees, but panted 
for breath, as if between them and the sun there was no foliage. 
They sniffed the air in fear of what men did not see. The birds 
winged a hurried flight before the storm-clouds for safety. 

"The evening gave no rest. From an hour before sunset, hurry- 
ing clouds banked the western sky. These clouds, colored with 
green and yellow and crimson, swayed to and fro in malignant 
shape, arresting attention through their fantastic changes. As if 
to keep company with such furies, a rising gale swept the heated 
streets and homes. At eight o'clock, after the sunset, the huge 
olonds put osk their deepest blacky as of mouming for what was to 
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come. Following a fierce thunder-gust of rain, and a brief, deathly 
calm, at a quarter past eight, the black fimnel-Bhaped cloud was 
seen making its awful course. Within its sable folds the caged 
lightnings were at their horrid play. Almost in a moment of 
time there was the fearful tenor of blackness and the deadly 
roar — and all was still as if the shrill whistling train of death 
were passed. 

There was only death and ruin left in its track, save where 
people had hidden in cellars, some of whom were yet prisoners 
beneath the debris. Buildings had been tossed like egg shells 
from their foundations. Freight trains with many cars had been 
seized by the fiery hands and tossed off the track. The ponderous 
locomotive had been lifted from its standing place as children toss 
their toys. Trees within its track were twisted from their roots, 
some one way, and some another, by the electric forces in their 
havoc and play. The spokes of wheels were twisted from their 
hubs by a process no man has disooYcred. Carriages were lifted 
from the street and lodged in the tops of trees. Human beings 
were seized by the terrible blast and carried away hundreds of 
feet, and left among the ruins that had coTCred from sight the 
streets and gardens. Huge timbers were driven deep into the 
earth as no ponderous hammers could drive them. The college 
buildings of stone and brick were crumbled under the crunching 
hand of destruction. For the width of a quarter of a mile, the 
prostrated ruins were a monument of death. Thirty-two dead 
bodies were left as its evidences, while nearly a hundred persons 
more were seriously wounded. Soldiers, who had seen the field 
after the battle, declared the tornado an avenger even above war 
itself. The City Hall, as a morgue, revealed a power putting the 
pestilence as mortally slow." 

Never was destruction so met by sympathy from all sourecs. 
The i)Osition of the eity upon the question of morals and etlura- 
tion, was a reason for quickening the responses for help the coun- 
try over. Nearly a (]uarter of a million dollars was given in funds 
to relieve the town and the college. 

The dead were not buried when the founder of the town started 
out for assistance. City and college were on his lieart. Before 
the boards of trade in Chicago and New York he made his 
plea for the people whose interests seemed his own. Among the 
prominent churches of the land, he plead their cause. Ue was 
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introduced to Plymoath Church, Brookljrn, by Rev. Heniy Ward 
Beecher, whose words were reported in a daily paper.* 

The greetings of the churches of the country were hearty and 
emphatic, like that of the Plymouth Church. The first substan- 
tial messages of sympathy were from the writer's life-long 
friends, William E. Dodge and Wendell Phillips. The sprit of the 
business men was signalled by that of John Y. Farwell of Chicago, 
who said to his clerk, *<If Grinnell does not come around for help 
tcKday, send him a thousand dollars to-morrow.'' In Boston, it 
was the same as in New York and Chicago. Over the stricken 
city, there was a common sympathy from those whose names were 
and are a tower of strength. Autograph-seekers would find great 
joy, could they only get the signatures of the generous contribu- 
tors to the relief of our suffering town. It is somewhat indicative 
of the power of sympathy orer merely church lines, that of some 
forty thousand dollars raised by the writer among his business 
acquaintances, for Iowa College, in a few months, not more than 
ten thousand came from members of the same denomination as the 
College. 

Such a uniTersal sympathy gave courage to the desolated town. 
Upon tiie following week was to occur the college commencement; 
what should be done? In reply to a telegram of inquiry from one 
who had been invited to deliver an address upon the occasion, Mr. 
Grinnell replied: ''Come, and speak; church not destroyed. Col- 
lege will go on with buildings destroyed." In the city shadowed 
by the awful event of the week before, the friends of the College 



*" Not long a^u^r i came to Brooklyn I was associated witti a prciu;her who is 
now on Hits platfonn, who was, howeT«r, obliged on Moocmt of &lllng health to 

rsmove from tlie East to the then hardly settled State of Iowa, and purchased 
lar^e landed intfn-sts there. Mr. Grinnell has devoted his lif<^ to the wflfar»« of 
that state, and very properly the city of Griunell took uot only hi» name but that 
of his saoaston in New York sad Massschusetts. In fhst city Mr. Grinnell hat 
been everj'thlng— except a bad man, (Laughter.) 1 fo has been railway n ( river, 
college trustee, memlwr of the state Senate, nionilter of Congress, president of the 
Unirersity, bat I think not anything military ; but lie has been a farmer, a lawyer, 
m pnaeher, and everything by turns — a thoronghgoing Yankee. Largely owing, 
perhaps wholly owing to his zeal and enterprise, the college was founded in the 
citj' of Grinnell, and his intluence has been felt for good all over the city and in 
every part of the sute, and we are only waiting for him to die to make a very 
lemarkable man of him; and I hope we may wait a great many years. He eomes 
before yon this evening to speak, at my request, of the great temperance victory 
that has been won in Towa, and also of tho torna<!o dimstiT tlint liiis befallen that 
State, and 1 have much pleasure in lutroducing to you J. B* Uriuueil, of Iowa." 
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met to leave no lirokeii commenoemeiifc. *The students left the 
bedsides of the injuied to perform their parts. Ffti^rs of the 
injaied were read hj those able to do them such a service. 

Without a building upon the campus, there went forth the 
invincible spirit that of itself invited new students in good num- 
bers the coming term. While the fires were smouldering beneath 
the ruins of one building, a new cornerstone was Udd with impres- 
sive services. A poem bj Professor Parker was given, also an 
eloquent address by President Magoun. Then tiie writer was 
introduced, as a speaker. He had just returned from Chicago^ 
cheered hy the responses there. He declared that this was no 
time for groans. He reminded that only Gtod had been here, who 
tempers the winds to the shorn lamb. He saw in the desolation a 
new advertisement for the college. He spoke of the older build- 
ings that were in ruins; and reminded them that the new shall 
exceed the old in beauty. With a thought of the humorous, he 
said that there were less trees on the campus than formerly. It 
seemed a rude act in the sight of some to cut away any of the 
trees; but now the storm has given sunlight. But not sJone the 
sunlight} the speaker referred to the hand of the Almighty in 
this great stroke. At the same time he wished it distinctly under- 
stood that there was not one chance in twenty-five millions of a 
tornado ever striking the same place again. Heroism in the line 
of duty was stirred to its depths by his recital of the fact that the 
only uninjured thing in all that devastation was the slab, in one of 
the destroyed buildings, on wliioli were chiselled the names of the 
dead soldiers who liad loft tlie rolloixo for tlic war. 

Under the azure of tliat beautiful sky whieli only a few days 
before had been swept b}- tlie terril)le tempest, tlie resurrected eol- 
lege came into view. The famous words of Marius liave been 
handed down the centuries, words sent back to Kome as a confes- 
sion of his weakness: "Tell the Praitor that you have seen Cains 
Marius, a fugitive, sitting on the ruins of Carthage." A sentiment 
like this found no phiee either in the city or college of Grinnell. It 
was rather the heroism- of the Pilgrims by the side of the returning 
Mayflower, refusing to return even though it might save some of 
the lives not already sat-rificed. 

My diary of the electric tornado of June 17. is not a 

brief one. Never in our nation's annals has there been n-oonled 
a more devastating track by a storm. In chroDology it is the day 
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and the month of the hirtorio battle of Bunker Hill, June 17. 
Being a speaker for the state constitutional amendment against the 
saloon policy, I was West at the city of Atlantic that night, con- 
tending against oppressive heat, in ignorant unconcern for our peo- 
ple, where houses were wrecked and the occupants, a hundred or 
more, were maimed, and forty meeting death by the storm. A 
trivial loss was our college buildings, the pride of the town, com- 
pared to the sad fate of two noblo students buried in the ruins, 
and others seriously maimed. Mr. Koyce, superintendent of the 
Rock Island Road, dispatched a train for me, giving but an inti- 
mation of the extent of the ruin. While the train was making 
fifty miles an hour, my agony in fear lor the fate of my family 
can better be imagined than described, ^ot until I reached Des 
Moines could I hear of tlieir safety. 

It was Sunday morning when I reached home ; but few were 
the religious services in central Iowa on that day. Special trains 
on the four roads brought physicians, nurses, and thousands of the 
curious, to crowd the blocked streets from which the maimed, the 
dying and the dead were being removed. The part of the town 
destroyed was much like a half moon, and for three quarters of a 
mile one could walk on the debris. A hundred photographic views 
were taken of the ruins, but none nor all could depict it fully. 
Some were rescued with broken bones ; others carried into the air 
to fall lifeless. Hospital care and the burying of the dead were 
the first services — an occasion of touching scenes .never to l)e 
pictured. Great was the gratitude of those who had escaped, and 
the opening of a brother's heart to tlie \nifortunate, homeless and 
bereft of child or parents. Next was the proffered aid by hund- 
reds of strangers, supplemented by telegrams from distant friends 
advising of drafts on the way, and words of cheer. In a mention 
of the sufferers, there was no regard to propKjrty or station — some 
of the best houses utterly destroyed, and their treasures scattered 
to the winds. Several of the well-known and substantial citizens 
were maimed, but the deaths were mainly the young and of those 
less known in society. I make exception of Deacon William Ford 
and wife, he above seventy years, remarking but a few days before 
that his work was done and he was ready to go. The venerable 
couple were borne into the air while watching the storm, falling no 
doubt lifeless. 

Tke front of the house of our venerable ex-mayor, L. C. Phelps, 
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was entirely lemoTed, with the rich contents of the rooms, save m 
portrait of the absent aon. Prof. L. A. Phelps, of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College. That face, unremoTed on the wall, lent a smile of 
hope and was an omen of cheer bronght by his early presence and 
that of devoted and liberal kindred* 

Twenty-nine were borne from the Congregational chnreh to 
Hazlewood cemetery in one day. There was no lack of the beat 
medical aid for the maimed; and those engaged in the work of 
restoration began making shelters for the homeless. 

The Clarkson Brothers, of the Siaie Begitter, gave a most fall 
and graphic account of the disaster, and, like most of the press, 
sent liberal contribnttons in relief. Governor Sherman made a 
state and national appeal Even early in the morning, Hon. Ese- 
kiel Clark, of Iowa City, with emotion and tears said, as we met, 
**Here is five hundred dollars". This, by one so well known, stim- 
ulated bankers, cities and companies of farmers to great liberality. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty thousand dollars came into the hands 
of Mayor Perry and the committee. This is a larger sum than all 
the kindred calamities in the West for years before or since have 
received in charities for like sufferers. For tiiis no one person can 
take the credit — it was sweet charity, and a tribute to the chaiao- 
ter of the town with a temperance history, and the seat of Iowa 
College attractive to elevated citizenship. There was no scandal 
in the collection or disbursement of funds, and I think no one made 
a charge for financial agency in their collection, which reflects the 
highest honor on the jMirt of the local committees. Our maimed 
and the dead can never pass out of the thought of the living, nor 
can the spared cease to wonder that so beautiful homes could so 
soon rise on the ruins. It is a great fact that the greatest era of 
the city's prosperity dates from the restoration of homes and col- 
leges. This was not possible without the courage inspired, not by 
words of sympatljy aloui', but by the great charities, never to be 
forgotten by tlie recipients. I only instance tlie well-built and fur- 
nished home of Professor Buck, which was in ruins. Scholars and 
brother professors said it should be restored. It was. The orat»ir 
at commencement. Doctor Mcars, gave cheer in his oration, which 
hastened the layincr of the granite corner-stone for Alumni Hall 
before the weeping Jeremiahs ended their grief. 

The orator asks: "Am I wrong in saluting Iowa College a child, 
both in sxnrit and deed, of Pilgrim and Puritan ? Its early history 
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will rank with that of Harvard and o£ Yale ; and as history repeats 
itself, I stand, in this time of your losses and your griefs, to say 
that in the remembrance of tlio dead, for every li ;n 1 that built 
those now ruined walls there will be two to rebuild, and for eveiy 
hard-earned dollar of the fathers and mothers giving it fonndatiooy 
the children of such parents will sacrifioe two." 

Mr. Thomas H. Dodge, of Worcester, Mass., then a new, 
unknown friend, being in Chicago, caught the spirit of that city 
and sent a messi^ from his own burdened heart* 

It becoming evident that the generous contributions could 
restore the homes of the indigent, and that the maimed would be 
well cared for, the situation of the college made a moving appeal 
for liberal aid in the restoration. There were many reasons related 
to financial and personal matters, especially prostration by nervous 
debility, which required quiet rest for me at home; but it was the 
time for action. The yisit to the board of trade in Chicago, and 
encouragement from tiie East^ caused excuses to pale before impev- 
ftttve and public demands. 

THB CHICAGO VISIT. 

It was Hon. John V. Farwell who showed the worth of a great 
man in the time for decisive action. The week previous I was in 
his company, visiting the herds at his Iowa farm near Montezuma. 
We had a severe yet laughable experience on the muddy roadSy and 

* The following was Mb (el^^phed meMage: 

Leland Hotei^ CnCAOOi 3fva» 33d, 1881. 

JPraidrnt Magoun, Iowa CoUcgp, Grinnell, Iowa: 

Millions of tearful eyes and sympathetic hearts will be dravru toward GriuQell 
tqr your herole aetloB on the monow. 

Transmit to me copy of the Oration as soon as delivered, and I will have aa 
edition printed for your use, that the words thereof may go fortli witl> clarion voice 
to proclaim the great truth that the Model City of Uie West and Iowa College — 
•rer fKithfol to her high ud lofty miidon— we not deetrayed, but atlU UTe» and 
will rise afj^aln, though bowod in grief and baptized in blood, to oomplete their 
high and holy destiny in promoting learning, religion and pood government in tho 
great West, thereby rendering the name of your loved city, " Grinnell ", like the 
Mdedaollof **Fiednioat'Vnid>lenuitloof HmetUled OhtlBttta faith and undying 
ooonfe, ta the MlMler^ woilE. 

Tbos. H. Doooa. 

Then followed an elegant editiim of the hiatoric ooUege ovation, giving a «|ds 
know]f>(?;:r'^ of Iowa Colhfe and nb eloqnant plea for a leatemtion both in pfoniie 

and prophecy. 
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T dptained him over the Sabbath to speak to the great oongT^g^tioD, 
which won his friendship for the collci^c and the town. ** Visit me 
in Chicago," said he. " I will cheerfully," was my answer, but the 
promise was fulfilled under a dark cloud. Overlooking his build- 
ing, he hailed me in the distance, to say, «Gome on, I have 
heard of your calamity. What can I do besides a money check." 
« Please go with me to the hoard of trade," was my answer. 
<*I will.'' As we entered, Mayor Harrison, and Mr. Donham, 
president of the board, said, ^Ton have struck it. Qet Mr. Fiar* 
well to speak." This was his speech : 

Gentlemen, our neighboring state has been visited by one of 
the most dreadftil storms on record. I was at the beautiful city 
of Orinnell last week, founded Ytj the gentleman who is at my side. 
It is a model college town. It must not suffor by our neglect. 
This is no time for speeches, but for sympathy which reaches the 
pocket I must go, but here is my check for one thousand doDars, 
with regrets that I must leave to keep a distant appointment. 
Iowa did not forget Chicago in ashes, and we must cheerfully 
reciprocate." 

The following is the substance of the Ptess report: 

MATOB HABBTSOir 

gaid t il .It on the floor of that board it was Raid that com was king, bat in Iowa tho 
storm had ruled it over corn. They rould not succeed tliero if Towa was in dis- 
tress. They owed it to themselves to respond liberally to the cry thut came to 
fhem tor help. They had the repataUcn of beliig eoteipiifliii; aad largo hearted, 
and for nothing had they a better reputatioo than tor diaritablo deeds. By the 
tornado SfiOO.tXW) hM\ been dcstrnypil, forty men, women -Ami rliildron had been 
killed and 100 wure dangerously wounded. He had been requested to introduce to 
liiam a gantienum from OtimiaU. It was traa I<nra was another Hate, hot tfie 
people of Chicago recognized no alate line. He had told Mr. Grinnell that tlie 
proper vny to ijet tlie thing started was to get the board of trade started, and 
then there was no danger of failure. If there were lailure let it be oharged to him. 
fib had gnat pleaaoxe in introducing to them 

HOK. J. B. OBimnBLLy 

4rf Qrinnell city, Iowa, who said : 

I thank the president of the board of trade and the honorable mayor for 
their kind introduction and cheering words. The words of sorrow are lew. I 
eome from an appalling calamity by a tornado in Iow% desolating ererything in 
Iti way for 200 miles, centering its fnry on the city of Gffainell, a plant of SgOOQ 
people, .WK) miles west of Chicago. One hundred and twenty buildings were 
•wept down in the tempest, many of them homea of taste and comfort, a largo 
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poitloii homesteads and representing with household goods the entire property of 
the owners— the two spacious eoUeiee buildings wlUi their contents, libraries, 
cabinets, etc., representing more than $100,000. Bni all fUs is triTial to the loss 

of life and tlic maiiiiiii^ of IW persons, causiii;; our city to be a hospital, while 
many brave spirits with broken limbs and bruised bodies hover between life and 
death. 

I will not stir Toor Uooil with hanowflng details. My veiee ftdls me. Hla> 

tory furnishes no such desolation of a city in an hour, causing a lt»s of from 
S400,000 to S(jOO,000. My plea is for tho maimed, the lu>mi>lcss and the poor, 1m'<j- 
gared in an hour, and tliey arc hundreds, good citizens, and even brave in tlie 
midst of the loss of property and of their lored ones. 

I como to brave Chicaj^o, risen from the ashes. Your desolation, which moved 
the world, was not like ours. Thorc woro treasures In your safes; you had Insnr> 
ance. We had none. Our losses hy deatli and maiming were greater than yoofS, 
and I do not forget that in the midst oi jmr sorrow the good people of my etigr 
IMTer slept until they loaded cars lor the relief of your poor. 

Onr iiitorp.sts are blended l>y an anniuil trade of liundnMls of millions, and we 
cannot turn a furrow that is not to your commercial interest. The Des Moines 
State Regitter has made an elo4|aent appeal to the nation, and Governor Sherman 
has made a touching call for aid, and I leave all to your generosity, in ministering 
to the unfortunate who art- duiiib. We wruit a hundred ear-loads of IuihImt, nails, 
hardware, furniture and clotliing of all kinds, and one hundred thousand dollars 
In cash at once. May Heaven move generous Chicago to aid ns in car purpose to 
rebuild the collie, and never re.st until every Ikmlly has a homo reared OB the 
desolation. T trtist you will burden the railway trains, on their generou.s offer, 
to bear your benefactions free to the wounded and unfortunate poor, and my beau- 
tifnl dty and all on the track o< the tornado will take heart under the raven wing 
ol desolation and hotross I cannot relate. 

Great as was our indebtedness to other cities, like Minneapolis 
and Des Moines, the 9500 by Hon. Ezekiel Clark, of Iowa City, 
was the key-noto for lowai and $1,000 by Mr. Harwell, of Chi- 
oago, became an inspiration. Hon. W. J. Pope, grain-broker and 
merchant, was most aetiye and efficient in the lead and direction 
of committees, which ensured nearly $20,000 from Chicago for the 
sufferers. Then the 6re insurance companies, with risks on our 
colleges, generously waived technicalities, and for loss of the 
contente of the colleges, passed to us several thousand dollars. 
They could have shielded themselves under court decisions that 
exempted them from liability when buildings take fire after 
falling. Of citizens, H. W. Parker alone had tornado insurance. 

COLLSOB BBSTOBATION. 

I am to mention friends. If he gives twice who gives promptly 
then by the record Mr. B. £. Sears, of Marshalltown, a college 
trustee and graduate, who gave the first $1,000, has special honor. 
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He was then engaged in a large manafactmiiig bosioesSy and lias 
since been in honorable association with gentlemen in securing the 
Soldiers' Home at ManhaUtomiy and now with capitalists in the 
control of large cool ptopettiMy which giye promise of competence. 

Hon. William S. Dodge^of Kew Yo^ and Wendell Phillips^aa 
akead J said, sent words of cheer hj wire and advised of drafts on 
the way. On their warm invitations to come East, I started. 

Mr. Ethan Rogers, of Ocean Grove^ New Jersey, I found at his 
home, and he gave me his dividend in our Orinnell Bank, for aboat 
seven hundred and fifty dollars, most cheerfnllj. Bir. Bodge* 
anticipating mj visits had left word at his office that I should fol- 
low him and spend the night at Ixvington, his home on the Hud- 
son. It was my good fortune to meet Mr. and Mrs. Dodge at 
the station. Their welcome, charming society and elegant home, 
beguiled away the hours, in talking of our great calamity. Some 
years before he had become interested in the college, and had 
passed through Iowa to admire our town. Its temperance stand- 
ard was of especial interest to him. 

Mr. John I. Blair, his business associate and my friend, I men- 
tioned as not tQ be found. He must be seen," said Mr. Dodge, 
<«and please excuse me." Soon returning, he read a letter to Mr. 
Blair which was truly an emotional, grand appeal. will do 
onr friend so much good," he remarked, ** to give, and I have read 
this to Mrs. Dodge, and we have prayed that you may be spared to 
hand it to him, and I have asked for it God's blessing." After 
evening pi aye i , he said, «I retire early, but I am up with the Inrda 
and the sun, to look out on our Hudson, so refreshing to me in its 
scenes and stories of an early day ; and the berries you must join 
me in picking, the best, I think, you ever saw." 

Long were the night watches, and, burdened with my mission 
and thought of home, there was little rest ; yet I joined Mr. Dodge 
in tlio morning, who delighted me with his cheer. No word had 
ho intimated as to his personal gift, and at the table he bade me 
look up, for Gi)d rrigns. On a removal in excluuigo of the first 
])hitr, 1 Juid occasion to credit it, with a smile, in recognition of a 
du'ck of $5,000 for tho college, found under a napkin. Mrs. 
Dodge, with her warm motherly heart, said, as the strawberries 
were pa.ssed, Large as they are, they may relish better if sweet- 
ened V)y niy joining Mr. Dodge with a tlujusuiul dollars, to help the 
worthy young girls." Her gilt was twelve hundred, the interest of 
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which is to be in perpLtuity for lady students. This snm she sup- 
plemented later by another thousand, and, still later, by hundreds 
on solicitation of Mrs. Professor Grov. To their generosity I was 
dumb, but the Wsit resulted in lifting a cloud whi(di hung oyer me, 
drear and dark up to that hour. 

Henry Ward Beecher I had missed, but his warm welcome to 
▼isit his church and speak he had committed to my long-time 
friend, S. V. White, with whom I had often been a guest. He was 
a former lowan, now with national fame as a stock-broker and a 
member of Congress. On Brooklyn Heights he maintains a pri- 
vate oV)servatory and telescope, and has the refined tastes of a 
schuhir, sitviuit aiul juition of education, liis gift of $il,000, with- 
out solicitation, had in it fur more than the face value of that sum, 
for it gave me the desired entree to a circle of millionaires. I w;is 
quite safe in the wake of liis example, if not in tlie arena of bro- 
kers and bankt rs, whcrt'of our friend is a bold leader. 

Mr. Beecher, if singular in liis theological evolution ideas, was 
j>eculiar in the >varmth of an invitation to his j)ulpit. I made an 
address in the evening at Plymouth Church, after liis introduction 
before noticed, wliich I reganlctl as a facetious offset to my intro- 
duction of him in Iowa witli his sulijeet "Hard Times", of which 
he knew nothing, of course, personally, yet a tit theme to display 
his imaginative genius. 

The following was the address, as reported : 

The recent tornado was a terrible visitation. It was heralded by a few 
mmnents of rambUng, sounding not unlike the moTlng of s heavy tnin of can, 
with iminen.sc clouds seen fondng their w»y for an hour or two, to leave In its w.ay 
desolation and dt%ith. Its course wn.s from the north-west in a truck a quarter of a 
mile wide, and swept on south-easterly for about two hundred miles, and it is 
iMlieved thAt the destraetlon will ceuse » loss of aboat two million dollon. The 
greatest destraotton wa.s in my immedinto vicinity. HotMa and cattle were taken 
up and IxirtH' away in the air. Wlion it struck ray own town it tore down one 
hundred buildings. There were cue hundred persons wounded, their limbs broken 
and ao bnilied and mnUUated they conld aoarodj be leoognized by their frienda. 
Thir^ 4^ my neighbors, my dear frienda, were buried in e dngle dey, and when I 

left my honi'' it sf- incd as though I left a hospital, so many were wounded. AH 
our honioM are crowded, for three hundred persons were loft homeless, but they had 
kind neighbors and friends who did all in their power for their immediate comfort. 
But aoch horror! auoh deaolotioii I Oh, I have no heart to apeak of it! Men and 
women of advanced years were whirl. d through the air for ww hundred fet t or 
more and dropped dead. The air was lilled with electricity, and tlu- vrry watch 
springs were broken by the force of the electric fluid. The colleges, the i)ride of 
my heart, where weie gnthered three hundred and fifty bmve boys and beantifal 
glrla, were swept down. Forty persons were killed, not to mention those who msy 
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bare gam to their long reat In my alMeiioe. This is » mittar of grave and iteriocui 
concern to me, and I never expect to rest until our poor are housed, until tho 
maimed are provided for, and antil those colleges are rebuilt. I cannot do it. We 
oumot doit. QoA does not aak as to do it. Wo nnt oat oar appeal, and bofoM I 
left home I sitnied over seventy respooalTe ohedis and drafts. The employes of 
the Nfw Ynrk Ilprald "^'^tit a bountiful sum, and many publishers of other ]»ai»ers. 

Mr. Beechor. — Tell about your own town. There has not been any liquor sold 
there for twenty-t'ight yean. 

Ifr. OrlnnelK— I don't deny that I am tho man Hoiaee Oresloy told to go 

West. I took up a largo tract of laml ; but not fron> nifrccnar}' motives. My first 
bu-tineAH was to lay out a town I (li'ttTininfMl that nu intoxicating liquors 

should be sold there, and up to thin time 1 may say that not one drop of ardent 
ifirlts has ever been sold upon that tract of land. I began three miles away from 
any house, ami throe years ago when we had our quarter centennial oelebratiao, 
we made the declaration that (iod had been wonderfully with n<. No fire had 
desolated a human habitation, no man had found ills way to the ixtor iioiise, uot 
one had gone to the Jail, and not one to the state prfaon. [Applanae]. And ha^ 
pening to bo mayor of thooity fur tlu- hist two years, I will say there was only one 
person brouf;ht before mo and lined for drunkfnnp*i.s, and (luring the c:itn{iaign 
which has just closed we were made a special point of attack by the enemies of 
temperance. Money was sent there and transient persons who bad no viilble 
means of supiMirt, bat they ooold not demoralise oar people. 
Mr. Beecher. — Do not forfr^t tho Chinese. 

Mr. Griuuell. — No, we received a draft for three hundred dollars from Chinop 
men for the poor sofferen in Grinnell. |l4md apphiuse.] liAr. Beedier riioated, 
*' Pat them out. What bosineas have the almond-eyed heathens here giving their 
money in chanty?" [Cheers.] It is a great work we have un<l'^rtak*'ii. hut I 
believe that beautiful city will, witli Ood's bles.sing, ho n'huilt. Those who have 
been temperate, honest and frugal, they shall bo cared for. Hundreds of persons 
escaped by going Into their oellais, and when the eoU^ fell it engnlfM two bofs 
and one beautiful girl, who wore preparing for work. I^et me cIq^o by saying that 
my grout friend hi re (Mr. Beechcr) ami the nation's churcJi shall Imj allied with 
the resurrection of that place. And let it be known on earth and in Heaven that 
Plymooth Ghnrch and its people have not foffottm those whom storma haTO 
desolated. [Ixmd applaoae.] 

Tilt* iiHH'tinq^ was a stioccss. It advtn'tised the calamity and my 
mission, apart from a t^'oncrous collection taken and the $1,000 by 
Mr. White, .supplemented by other sums from Mr. Moses S. Beach, 
WUliam Marskall, Creueral Duryea, and others. 

&AII.WAr MAGNATES. 

Fortunately an early connection with the Chicago and Rock 
Island Koad, and later with local enterprises, gave me an easy 
access to friends. While in Chica.u:o I solicited through Superin- 
tendent Kiddle, as our college is built on his line of roa<l, five or 
ten thousand dollars in freighting. lie referred mo to Mr. David 
DowB, of New York, chairman of the boardi whom I had known 
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many yean, having sent my clips of wool from Iowa to liia eom- 
miBsion house. By Mr. Dows I was received with great cordiality 
and he said — 

*<I favor your request, and I will see the committee, but just 
let me give you a thousand dollarsy as I do not choose to ask the 
company to do what I will not aid personally." 

The Bock Island Company's donation was f 5,000, afterward 
increased to $6,000, besides freighting large donations without 
charge. 

I next called on President C. P. Huntington, of the California 
and Central Bailroads. It was not possible to gain an audience at 
the rooms in the Mills Building against the denials and rebuffs of 
the door-keeper, yet a promise that sometime Mr. Huntington 
should see my card. While the door was ajar, on the retiring of 
some official, I continued the plea with some persistency that my 
presence should be known tliere. 

<'I know that voice," called out Mr. Huntington. "Let him 
in — certainly. They say meu have tlieir prices, but I never heard 
that you had one," reft'rnng, I presiuue, to scund.ils in Washington, 
and the railway lobby. "What a wicked set you must be out in 
Grinncll. to need such a storm !" 

Of course I could only r*'ply that it wa,s from tlic West, and if 
there was anytliing in desert. California would have a visit. 
"Nothing in it, nor true that lightning don't strike twice in one 
place — 1 know it does," said Mr. Huntington. "You liave a 
beautiful city, seen as I have been tlirough Iowa, and had I known 
who it was at the door, my messenger would not have detained 
you. Let me give you some help in buihling the College'* — and 
liis name and check were for $1,000, with an apology, saying 
that I could call again. 

Gen. C M. Dodge, as an lowan of high fame, with character- 
istic promptness made his check for 81,000. Hon. liussell Sage, 
well-known, one of the largest o})erators in New York, who has 
railway interests in Iowa, folio w<'<l Gonoral Dodge with $1,000. 
My business relations with him had been large an<l jileasant. 

I was not fortunate in finding others known to me in the city, 
and proceeded to Worcester, Mass., by inviUition of Messrs. AVash- 
burn & Moeu. To the country they are known as the most 
extensive manufacturers of st«'cl wire in the world. They u:av(^ 
$1,000 for the town, and $1,000 for the college. Their interest 
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was further showii in handing me an introductory letter to Mr. 
J. F. Slater, of Norwich, Conn., whose princely gift of f l,00|p,000 
for the education of the poor in the South had just been made 

public. 

I esteem it a ^'ood fortune to have conversed with so calm and 
sympathetic \\ stranger. His philosophy of giving was original. 
"Let mo \)\xt down .^i 1,000 — if I were to make the sum larger it 
might keep back others wlio sliould liave a share in restoration for 
their own good, apart from aiil to the College." Rising, he said, 
"1 have two friends in the library — please let me call them — 
you want the Idessing to go round." They were Mr. Closes II. 
Pierce and lit iu \ ]?. Norton, who without solicitation added $500 
to the gift of Mr. Slater, he urging me to partake of his hospitality 
then or any time. 

1 omitted to say that Deacon David Wliiti omb, a noble soul of 
"Worcester, liad, on liearing of the tornado, sent on $1,000, and 
later gave $(>(l0, to aid ladies who had sutTered by the storm. 

From l^oston, Deacon Farnsworth, of Park Street ehurcli, and 
Mr. Sanmid Johnson, of the Old South, had forwarded a handsome 
sum, as did ISfr. John N. Dennison, increasing our o1)H'-r;'tion to 
a nobh^ philanthropist. Thomas Nickerson gave me ^joOO, also 
Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, in continuation of personal friendship for 
years. 

lion. Freih*rick Billings, of Vermont, I met in New York. 
I am reminded of a check held in liis hand, being a part of the 
$100,000 given for the finest library building in the country to 
the University of Vermont, at Burlington. I could not ask his 
aid in the j)resence of such benefactions, yet he made me a check 
for $500 without solicitation, just like the nobleman he was. 

Hiram Sibley, of Rochester, N. Y., made me welcome. He was 
one of the largest farmers of Illinois, and the most noted producer 
of garden seeds in the world. A great i)atron of Cornell Univers- 
ity, he was thought to be too liberalistic to have sympatliy for an 
orthodox college. But he has been a free giver, and I brought 
home from his warehouse seeds to the value of ^1,000, the pro- 
ceeds of which were for restoring the college museum. 

I retnrnt'd to Cliie ago with good fortune in meeting with Hon. 
John I. lilair, of Klairstown, N. J. It was on Sunday and after 
church that I heard his name, for it had become his habit in order 
to escape observation to place his name on the hotel r^iister on 
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departure and not (>n arrival. Mr. Blair, while over eighty years 
of age, bears tlie nuu k.s of but sixty, such is his agility in the busi- 
ness activities of a many-times millionaire. 

"That tornado of yours is surely dreadful," he remarked. "I 
received Mr. Dodge's It tt^ r; lie has been my business partner for 
thirty vears, and tlie world lias never known a warmer heart and 
such a giver ! I do well to keep half way up to him, yet of late 
have had Blairstown Seminary, Princeton and Lafayette Colleges, 
besides other things I dare not name, which make me out or in 
near a million of dollars; still I must follow Mr. Dodgi? if it is a 
good way off. lUit what did he do?" I answered, "Mr. Dodge 
had before given $5,000 to the college, and for our r(!l)uilding 
gave another S.").OO0, to which Mrs. Dodge added 31-00 lor the 
girls." ''.Just like them — they are never so happy as Avhen mak- 
ing checks in charity ; and he will perhaps expect me to equal his 
sum in rebuilding." Just then there was a caller, and, on learning 
tliat Senator William B. Allison was in the house, he said, "Bring 
him in". I knew that Mr. Blair thought as highly of Mr. Allison, 
perhaps, as of any man living. It thus became my policy to seek 
his good offices with Mr. Blair. The senator said, "Let me put 
doim$5(K) before I ask him for $.^0,000, which I hope he may i 
give, having so large an interest in Iowa'\ Mr. Allison met a 
hearty greeting by his old friend, who remarked, " I have had no 
breakfast, and let us go to dinner and then talk up tornadoes with 
Grinnell". Senator Allison gently interposed, "Let us talk calam- 
ity, Mr. Blair, before dinner, for when you get in sight you will be 
set upon, you know well, by a crowd." 

<<I think if I follow Dodge you will call it good sauce for 
dinner." 

"Please don't think of less than 950,000 for that great 
calamity ! " 

You will beggar me — Where's the book? I must have some 
dinner.** 

''But," said the senator, "yon have twenty times my interest 
in Iowa.** 

"Well, $10,000.'* 

"Don't say less than $25,000, and enjoy a dinner alter one 
good Sunday deed, as you hayen't been to ohuroh.*' 

The book is taken and $15,000 was put down, then a hurried 
retreat to the dinner table. I thought the old gentleman gave a 
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sigh of relief on escape from appeals, yet he cheerfully proposed to 
keep us in mind and interest friends in the college. This generous 
gift without condition was supplemented by a donation of slate for 
tlie covering; of two of the colleges; then, at my request, he sat for 
u bust ill plaster, to be preseiiti'd to the college, and also gave an 
oil portrait, life-like, which smiles a welcome on entering Goodnow 
Library JIall. Later we met by api)oiiitnicnt in N'ew York, mak- 
ing a call on Mr. Jay Gould, Mrs. Gould's father having lu'en his 
early friend, and he recalling her lus a chihl. Mr. Hhiir said 
blandly, " Here is a jtlea which has interested nu; m calling with 
Mr. Grinnell. Meantime, will you say to Mrs. Gould, *It would 
please an old man to see the daughter of my old friend, for I knew 
Mrs. Gould before you did, wlien a child'?" ''Certainly, Mr. 
Blair," and Mrs. Gould came in, and there was mutual cntt-rtain- 
ment in reminiscences of early days. Pleasantly ^Ir. Gould had 
replied, " 1 shall be happy to aid the college in proportion to your 
Iowa interests and liberal gift, Mr. I>lair lie made it a thou- 
sand, thanking us for the call with the manner of a true gentle- 
man. It was a very quiet scene — no satins, diamonds, show or 
iormality, more than in the library and parlor of the plainest 
people. 

"Vanderbilt we must see to-night," said Mr. Blair. We called, 
to learn that the indoors were closed and Mr. Vanderbilt had 
retired. Thereupon a note was left with a request for [in audi- 
ence in the morning. This meeting was frustrated by a telegram 
received, calling for Mr. Blair's early departure from the city, and 
1 made the venture alone. My reception by the messenger was a 
cool one, for Mr. Vanderbilt had been trying to get ready to leave 
town. «My orders are to admit no one less than the Almighty/' 
"Well." said I, "that bars me, but can you take m}' name and 
cause?" *'No, I wish I could." ^ot to be baffled, I called upon 
an old friend, Mr. J. P. Chambers, an officer of high rank in the 
Central Road, wlio cheerfully proposed to get my subscription 
book under Mr, Vanderbilt's eye, and sent it to the house by the 
hands of a messenger. After two days I called to learn the issue, 
and the word came back, " No one has seen the book, but his clerk 
was to make a good search Then another call and no disooyeiy, 
and the loss being a serious one it made by rumor no small stom 
in the house. At last Mrs. Vanderbilt came out with it, being the 
custodian of requests, which I judge were placed where most eon- 
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Tonient to be forgotten. On the doov-keeper briuging out the 
fonnd book-tieasure, sent Mr. Chambers, I wiu curious to see 
the result in dollars of this exciting episode. NU, 

Mr. Chauncey M. Depew's name, the counselor of Mr. Yander- 
bilty struck my eye, and I resolved to seek cheer by a call on my 
genial friend. If failing to get money, the loss of my book was at 
least^suggestive, and I asked Mr. Depew if the case of the circuit 
rider out West was not much like mine." "Tell it, and I'll see." 
"The preacher informed his Sunday conj^rep^tion that it was nec- 
essary that the steward should ])ass tho liat lor a collection — chil- 
dren out of shoes, anil no oats tor liis horse. It was ol)sorved that 
in the circuit of tlie hat tlierc was not a cent drojijKMl in. Where- 
upon, tlu! minister played his part well, in reproof and in mitif^ 
tion partially, for his disappointment. Tlic hat w.as turned down 
with gravity and the sarcastic remark, 'I»less the Lord, hrethren, I 
got my hat back from the congregation '." Dcpew laughed and said, 
"That isn't your case". "Yes, I passed tlie book, waited three 
days, no draft and no name." Then he said, "That >tury of yours 
I'll tell to Vanderbilt to-day". I am confident he diil ttdl it, with 
ornamentation, for a telegram came from the otlice before I reac hed 
Worcester, asking me to call as 1 came back. I did call, and a per- 
sonal regret liad been left at not seeing me, and there was also a 
draft of $1,000. 

In Boston, Mr. Blair with a s})are hour cuUed with me upon 
Mr. Frederic L. Ames (son of Oliver Ames, deceased), just mov- 
ing into a new house on Commonwealth Avenue. The affluence of 
the owner seemed in keeping with artistic decoration,, spaeious 
halls, alcoves, with orchestra, and all in the most tasteful devices. 
Mr. Blair hinted to his business friend that the music from those 
orchestra seats would not be in time for him, but as the liouse 
couldn't be taken in in one day, he would call again. Meeting 
Mrs. Ames, with her apologies for the confusion, having had but a 
-week to settle, Mr. Blair said, Excusable, madam — certainly; I 
assume you have not been over the house yet, for I am a fair pedes- 
trian and weary enough to halt". Mr. Ames gave ^1,000 freely, 
without solicitation, a gift which I associate with the wit of Mr. 
Blair, and a view of one of the elegant American abodes which 
an Ames can adorn. 

Hon. S. V>. Chittenden/ of Brooklyn, gave a few hundreds, a 
repetition of like sums. He is a great patron of Yale. Other 
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names I may not give, making an aggregate of over $40,000, 
three fonrtbs of which was "from the world", at least outside 
of our denomination. The smaller, constant givers I avoided, 
and certainly "burnt over" no ground that promised a har\'est to 
another in the churches or by personal appeal. Scowls did not 
meet me — smiles greeted me, while I helped the blood circulation 
of men — not the « worms of the dust'\ That phrase I strike out 
with pleasure and expurgate total'* from the old doctrine of ^total 
depravity. I only did my dnty, and am grateful for a view of a 
more elerated plane of life, and have greater detestation of a 
▼icious custom and common habit in ascribing bad motives to 
givers in great acts of charity. Against this low view, hundreds 
and thousands to distant strangers and the poor testify. The 
world has its more quiet givers, some of whose names I am not at 
liberty to mention. They were pictured by Job: "when the ear 
heardy then it blessed me, and when the eye saw me, it gave wit- 
ness to me " ; and for us a deliverance came to the poor that cried, 
and the fatherless who \(j the desolations of the storm had none to 
help them. 
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Eutorieal Addreu at Nao Haven, R., -^Distrngvuhed F^r- 
mowten — Iowa Vermani and yew England AtsoeiaHont — 
Eulogy on Senator Solomon Foote — Shorter Cateehittn, 

TBB OLD HOm WBLCOXB IN VKW HAYEK, TT. 

It was in oompUment to our pioneer family. As a boy I was 
hardly remembered; as a man, appreciated ever far aboYe my 
deserts for any personality or the public servioe to which distance 
might lend enchantment. There was for me an inspiration and 
deep emotion for which written words were but a mockery of the 
occasion. The welcome was given in the great chnrch, the posts 
and beams of which were drawn by my ancestor in the year when 
resting the soil as before described. ' On the front row of seats sat 
a score of veterans who knew my father, and their children of the 
third generation had smiles of welcome and cheers for the guest 
visiting after fifty years' absence. 

From the pamphlet of proceedings, notes of eminent Vermont- 
ers and pioneering incidents are elsewhere given. Such a recep- 
tion brought more than recompense for the trials of youth and a 
struggle, away from liome, to honor our name. It occurred Sept. 
5th, 1887, in accordance with an invitation from citizens of Kew 
Haven, Vt., saying, " While you arc East and setting up a memorial 
for ancestors in New Haven, your birthplace, permit us to request 
that you will consent to make an address upon the history of your 
town, and give us such information as you may possess with regard 
to those who have gone out of it". Hon. E. A. Doud presided; 
and after my address (afterward printed, by request of the audi- 
ence, and to this volume supplying memoranda used in other 
chapters), speeches were made by a former pupil of mine, now 
Hon. L. D. Eldridge, of Middlebury; my kinsman, Prof. A. P. 
Grinncll, M. D., of the Vermont University; Rev. W. B. Hogue ; 
Judge William S« Wright; Hon. Luman Pease, of Illinois ; and 
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George W. BiowBy Esq., of Boston, the onlj suTTiving son of the 
veteians of Lexington — his father, Besicon Solomon Brown, a 
merchant, haying moved to New Haven, probably soon after the 
Bevolution. He it was who, it was abundantly proved, fired the 
first shot of the Revolution, and the very musket is preserved by a 
grandson in the old New Haven home. 

VEBMOITTBBS. 

It was no uncommon occurrence for the writer of these pages 
to be rallied on his enthusiastic praise of Vennonters. The answer 
would be, why not ? Thero is no fiction in the distinguished part 
which the state has borne, never too highly colored, and thero leaps 
to the tongue the old quotation, " Breathes thero a man with soul 
so dead", etc A eulogist of the fortunate dwellers in the Switz- 
erland of America has said: Thero has been to me a transmis- 
sion of blood in living cnrrente under the laws of heredity. The 
spirit of Vermont ancestry is mine without cultivation. In youth 
I was a listener to the stories of the Bevolution and of hated 
Tories fleeing to Canada, and of their children across the line, 
expert smugglers. The state craft of New Hampshire and the 
cupidity of New Yorkers, with a design to absorb and divide the 
state, stirred the blood of my ancestors, and there was fire in the 
spirit of my father, a vohiutecr with a musket, making a march of 
forty-five miles in a day to take part in the battle of Piatt sburi,'.'* 
Tliis generation is rich in such an inheritance, and jouis in vuice 
with a challeugc in Whittier's verse, read iu the shadow of the 
statue of Ethan Allen : 

" Come York or come Hampshire, come traitors and knaves, 
If yon rale o'er oar land ye shall mle o'er oor gmves ; 

Our vow is recorded, our banner unfurled. 
In the name of Vermont, we dely the world! " 

I have often asked, wliat town of twelve hundred rural inhabit- 
ants, has produced so many eminent persons as New Haven, Vt. ? 
I have found no answer ami support my claini witli specifications. 

New England lias furnished but one citizen knighted by a P»rit- 
ish sovereign, and that is the late president of the Atlantic Cable 
Company, who endowed the Mills School, the honored Sir Curtis 
Lampson, of Loudon, a native oi ^cw Uaven, Vt. 
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The distinguished enterprise in building more miles of railway 
than any American, is reserved for a late citizen of New Haveii) 
Hon. K. B. Lant:;don, of Minneapolis. 

That iiKin in Chicacro. who has by his steam elevator tolled and 
stored more L,'iaiii for twenty years than all the consumption of 
Vermont for tliat period, is Hiram Wheeleri proud of hia New 
Haven birth. 

For years, and not long ago, another New Haven boy annually 
sold groceries, not intoxicants, equal to the consumption of the 
entire population of Vermont, Wm. IM. Hoyt, of Chicago^ whose 
wife honors her Phelps and Langdon blood. 

That corporate wonder of the West, the North-Westem Insur- 
ance Company, has a bank president for its treasurer, who survived 
the New Haven flood, and is one of her fortunate sons who daily 
turns his ke}- on over twenty millions of cash and securities, equal 
to the banking capital and saving deposits of the State of Vermont 
— Charles D. Nash, of Milwaukee. 

Another favorite son, philanthropist, savant and gentleman, the 
companion around the world of President Fillmore, the only New 
Haven boy presented to the Pope at Borne, and waiving the saluta- 
tion a kiss of the toe of his Holiness — was Elam B. Jewett, of 
Buffalo. 

Then there are clergymen, natives of the» same town, whoso 
memories are yet fra^^ant: Doctors Miles P. Squire, Milo J. 
Hlckol^ the brothers Dr. Ovah P. and Otto S. Hoyt, Smith, Hall, 
and others, to which may be added a long list of teachers of just 
distinction and fame, without a mention of bankers and legislators. 

The residents of Qrinnell, bom in my native town, pushed 
out like eaglets from fhe crowded nest, are prominent citizens 
whom I may recall in every profession. Herrick, of the clerical, 
erect at eighty years ; his son, an ez-mayor, merchant, leading the 
choir; and Brainerd, retired from the pulpit, a brother of a Ver- 
mont U. S. Senator; Phelps, an ex-mayor, one of his sons a lawyer, 
in the choir, and another a distinguished musician in Chicago; 
Whitcomb^ the eldest deacon, whose family are honored in Chicago, 
Texas and Montana ; Marsh, a relative of the venerable diplomat, 
proud of a son in European«Turkey, educator and minister; Kellogg, 
architect and builder, kin of a late eminent Judge ; Blakely, an edu- 
cated shepherd farmer ; Preston, civil engineer, and general in the 
army; Hatch, ex-mayor and merchant; with others alike worthy 
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tepresentatiyes of onr old bomey fomidmg a dz^ of -nitae and 

intelligence, including my family physicixm. Dr. E. W. Clark; the 
pastor of the ehurch, Rev. H. M. Tenney ; and Greo. A. Gates, prea> 
ident of Iowa College. Vermont had no seaport, and, if not the 
nurse of snilors, it liad a loyal military school at Norwich, where 

so many 1m -an tin ir career of distinction in e<iueati(»u for the army, 
yet not more liravu than thousands whu fell deail from their Mor- 
gan stfMMls, or came home with torn tia.i;s an«l mutilated limbs. 
General riu ljjs, the emancipator, is not to be forgotten. Generals 
Richardson, Moore. Ransom, Stannard, Smith, Seymour, Hawkins, 
Bal)COck, with General L. A. Grant, now the popular assistant-sec- 
retary of war — these are but a few of the distinguished whose 
names are found in the military archives of Vermont. 

In the railway service there are most marked examples of gen- 
ius and enterprise. General G. M. Pxl^'c, railway niatrnat^ of 
national military fame, gained his education at Xorwidi, Vt. 
Charles T'aine, of the Lake Shore, Frederick Tiillini^s. of tlie North- 
erTi Taeifir. Wm. V>. Strong, of the Santa Fe, J. C. Gauit, of the 
Chii .i;40 and St. Paul, Iliteheock and Hammond, of the C, B. & Q., 
C. J. Ives of the P>urlington. Johnson, Dunlap and the Wheelers, 
of the Xorili-Wester!!. II. F. Koyee, of the Rock Island, with 
Nutt, Baxter, Crittenden and li. Ji, Langdon, form a grouj) in chal- 
lenge for rivals to the boy-coasters, sleigh-riders and mountain rnarl 
builders of Vermont to-day, who, like them, may drift into railway 
service. 

The press, too, is honored by the sons of Vermont, such as our 
Dunham, and Ex-Postmaster General Hatton, of the Hawkeye; and 
Richardson, as well as George Jones, of the Y. Times ; Story, of 
the Chicago Time*; Eastman and Saxe, poet editors, and Walter 
Colton, the pioneer of the California press. 

Publicists and authors were George Bush, T. M. Post, W. F. 
Shedd, O. A. Bronson and Hooker. In politics, two of the parlift- 
mentaiy leaders of a centoiy, Stephen A. Douglas and Thaddeus 
Stevens, sprang from onr evergreen home, the paradise of sehool- 
masters. 

Early the missionary spirit found a welcome in Vermont, to 
be cultivated and heroically illustrated in the persons of Green, 
Fiske, Munger, Levi Parsons and Brigham. I have yet to travel 
or listen on the prairie, or in the crowded cities of the East, or by 
the dashing waves of the Pacific, where honored missionaries from 
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Vermont are not inentionod — in all lands — teachinij the Indian in 
his western wigwam, sailing np the lUisphorus to teaeh the besot- 
ted Turk, and liolding up tlie beacon liglit of Christianity to the 
millions of Japan. Dr. Hiram Brigham was the missionary his- 
torian; jurist Kediield, the highest authority in railroad law; Dr. 
Horace Greene was long the leading medical authority in the 
Metropolis ; and Kev. Dr. T. Post, the eminent veteran of a St. 
Louis pulpit. 

Before the political lapsus of '84 (Bum, Bomanism and Kobell- 
ion), Vermont furnished president, senate president, a senatorial 
master in finance and head of the judiciary, and three foreign dip- 
lomats of a high class. To-day, IMielps at the court of 8t. James 
is exchanging civilities with Sir Curtis Lsmpson — the only Amer- 
ican knight, a Vermonter. 

There is one unmentioned. When clouds of sorrow hung over 
us drear as night in the loss of our beloved President Garfield, oar 
fears for the nation's future were quieted in the known character 
of a successor, a gentleman educated in the school of patriots, 
ample in the resources of knowledge, a reader of men, with the 
skill of statesmanship, of whom we are proud in his eminence — 
a Vermonter president — Chester A. Arthur. 

Diplomacy has rounded eminent civil service when a Yer- 
monter's son spoke for our nation in a European capits^, while 
Stoughton was minister at St. Petersburg, Kasson at Vienna and 
Marsh at Rome, the latter longer in diplomatic service than any 
American. 

In art, our painters have made lespeotable attainment in land- 
scape, while in sculpture. Mead and Powers have no Americsn 
superiors, the latter the restorer of glozy to marble in the Greek 
Slave. 

Under the inspiration of our poets, you long for the mountain 
air, and a stroll by the trout brook. Ssuce mounts his pegasus, and 
all the Saxon race laughs. Hudson recites his conceptions of the 
gieat poet and we read our Shakespeare anew. 

While at the Iowa State Association of Vermonters, I organ- 
ized a Kew England Society absorlung the Vermont In a copy of 
my valedictory I find these words : 

I am one oC those tnunpfl, born by the mountains with no exportation or dosire 
of being bom anywhere else. In this we are kin, protesting that tho down-South 
prodigal adventureri with several outs to one inj who, after Mai iuviutious, came 
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to hlmielf Mid on tb« wmj wired bis £»th«r, " Fstted calf for one '% ww not a Yer- 
moiiter. They return home with a trophy, a seal skin caught in exploring for the 

north iH>le, u rolM* "won in a huffiilo hunt on the pluin-, jjold from the jjukh, or with 
an honorable scar or well-earued star from battie-hclils, or a medal of honor. IX 
cloaded by misfortnocfl, they indnlfpe in the charities end cbenoee of cold Tietnaln 
end dder elscwhero. Every child yva^ iiorn with Iwighi eocpeetatione, and the war>* 

fare and early trials of tlie pioin'<-r l<>ft an impress with po-^li rity. 

Nature was our mentor, in tiolitary grandeur, and a symbol of character in * 
backbone of giaidto the length of die etate; for In the atem teota of pvinoiide none 
to the manor bom or the tme sons abroad oalled in anj Dr. Appalaoca aa ooanelloo 

for a rurvature of the spine. 

It in tiie day of unions and leagues. I.<et m in our western home, emulous of 
die fame of our mountain comrades, spread the table for brother east of the Hud- 
son, embradng tlie noblest of yeomanry in the world's history, not forgMting mari- 
tal adoptions and exchanges, unifjing a pmplc akin in origin and blended in labor. 

It is rt'lati'd that a shepherd »loi^. hunting all night in cold and storm on tho 
mountains for the lost sheep, moved the admirer of canine fidelity to the inelegant 
eomparison *' that all there is of good in man is the dog that is in him". If w« 
have 8}>oken in earnest praise of our old homo and the fathers, it is not a just con- 
clusion that most of the goc>d in our national family is tho Vermont blood in it, 
wlien tho bald truth is, we have given and gotten, exchanged our jewels and been 
fortuiate in matrimonial ventures. 

Hail, old mountain home! A tear for the Teterant dead in the Talleys, gratl* 
tude for meniorifls of her, grand in hlstoiy, rich in OTOiy animal prodootion saT* 
the mugwumps. 

Hail, Vermont molhen, the ComeUas whose jewels are the Oraodil sou* 
founding states afar from the old hive. Our marble is white and finer the deeper 

quarried, so shall the deep study of the virtues of our mothers, as well as fathers, 
deepen our love and admiration for them and tho homo of our childhood. They 
are the tme mothers of sons who moistened many a battle-field with their blood ; 
and whenever led by generals worthy to lead them and determined for victory, the ' 
soldiers of New England, whether at Bull Run, in the swamiw of the Chink- 
ahominy, with spade or gun, or fighting above the clouds on the mountains of Tea- 
nessee, were tme to the flag, tme to their ancestral fame, and tme to th^ God: 

** Bight in the van, 
On the red rampart's slippery swell. 
With hearts that beat a oha]rg«ithi7 Ml 
Foeward, as fits a man." 

SOLOXON Foom 

The Hon. Solomon Foote, for thirty years a senator from Ve^ 
mont, was a friend of my father and taught school in an adjoining 
district. Beii)g chosen by the Vermont representatives, to speak 
at the funeral obsequies in the capitol, April 12th, 1866| I said: 

It is a pie.-yiiing reflection that my early years were spent near the mount^n 
home of the lamented senator. He gave me assurance of his friendship, and that 
he cherished the memory of my dearest deoessed kindred famishes me an oeoarioa 
to psy a brief and soiiowliil tilbato to Us cihaiaetsr and tiitOM. 
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That biography which (oIIowb the eulogUtio sketches in the forum vrill place 
fhe daosMad in the front lank vi. oar Ametiean ganllemen and nl i lw 1111 11 11. Ilia 

measure of whose success should be unseparated from the associadonii and meaiM 
by which it was attained. The f?ravo senator <>ver with emotion and pride sp(dce 
of the rural town of Cornwall, Vermont, where he was born. Its population is not 
a tbOQMad loiila, and Ion at tiia baginninft of this oentoiy, jat haa tiie dlstlagaiab> 
Ing honor. In addition to an intelligent yeomanry, of famishing thirty-dx educated 
clergymen, eighteen lawyers, twentj'-three physicians and fourteen profe5»ional 
teachers. li& town institutions were the church, the lyceum and the school. In 
tba cborcli young Solomon was Iwptiaed; at the lyoeam ha spoke, to give promlaa 
of future eminenca; and the school he left to become a teacher and college gradu- 
ate, later tutor, and founder and head of an institution of learning. Ho lunum^d 
the vocation of the schoolmaster and never wearied in giving thb humble profes- 
aton credit for ita davoCkm to a reinad dvUiiatlon and the ganeial walfitta. WlHi 
tnily Amoflean dm^dty he taoght our youth aelforeUanoe* and for himself, who 

owed nothing to wpalth, the partiality of friends, or the Issue of camp.iicns. he 
regarded it as fortunate that he Vfm called in discipline to tread the hard, rough 
paths of life. Ue was proud of his origin; and that filial afTection of a fatherless 
bogr for a doting and devoted mother was an angary of fatare fidelity and devotion 
to the national weal, most fortunately realized in more than a quarter of a century 
of servio'', imd ending in one of tlio most glorious tributes on record to the worth 
of pareiiul instruction and the reality and value of the Christian religion. 

Aa hnaband and fathw he waa doting and lieloved; a seholar without ped> 
antry; a gentleman free from the arts of the courtier; brave in action without 
bravado; matchles.s in vohiine and sweetness of voice; persuasive in eloquence, 
yet abstemious in speech; genial as a companion, unwavering in friendship; in 
aodety 

" Pliant as reeds where streams of freedom glide " ; 
a senator and statesman, 

" Finn as the hiUa to atom oppremion'a tide." 

Bereaved and gallant people of Vermont, uiillions are mounting with you 
to-day. It liius been your fortune to furnish a noble exemplar for the nation, 
reflecting in character the grandeur of your evergreen mountains and the clear 
waters distilled In the rugged ollfb. 

In the shadow of the shaft of the purest marble whicli will be reared to com- 
memorate liis virtues in the chosen place of his burial, he shall sleep with the 
honors of a hero, for here he met a mightier than earth's mailed soldier, the "king 
of tavron and with a sndle. With a premonition of an early dissolntf on, he m« 
raised from his j^Uow to gaze once more upon this Capitol, and then, with mortiU 
vision ended, to behold in Its brightness the dty of the living Qod, the home of the 
ransomed soul. 

In the address to my f ellow-townsinen in Veimont, I summed 
up some of the celebrities of that state in the following 

8U0BTER CATECHISM 

of biographic mention, -which will have the merit of brevitj and 
yerity, giving the names of a few eminent in our annals: 

Who^ in lecognition of the God of Armies, in laconic speech, 
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demanded in tlie name of God and the Ccjntinental Conc^ess, a 
surrender of tlio key to the fortress of American Liberty at Ticon- 
deroga ? — Ethax Allen. 

What jurist, in a fugitive sla%'e case, first tr.iinple(l on the 
traditions and laws of human chattelship, in demanding before a 
surrender of a slave which was held for return, a "bill of sale 
from God Almighty"? The first Vermont judge — Tukopuilus 
Harkinoton. 

Who was the general in the late rebellion who first (in Louisi- 
ana), comprehending tlie value of the slave, without orders enlisted 
colored troops ? — Gexkkal .1. W. Phelts. 

Wliut law-maker and leader of tlie American Congress. l)y his 
eloquence and courage, gained the title of the "Old Commoner"? 
A native of I'eaeham, Vt. — Tii addki s Stevens. 

Name the veteran dijdoinat and first in the rank of linguistic 
scholars and critics, and it is a Vermonter, with more than "^l^i^'m] 
fame! — Geokge V. Maush. 

The Ciiristian philanthropist wlio gave the library of this great 
scholar to the University of Vermont, and one of the chaste edi- 
fices of the world to his college — the peer of princeSy also a Ver- 
monter— Fkkdkrick Billings. 

The only idol of the democratic party loyal to the flag since 
General Jackson, the Little Giant bom in Brandon^ Vt — Stb- 
PHEN A. Douglas. 

Before what Vermont sculptor has the world paid homage in 
recognition of that maBter-pieoe of high art, the Greek Slave? — 
Hiram Towers. 

What other American has chiseled his genius in marble and 
immortalized it in decorative bronze, in our parks and g-alleriea, 
until risiu'^^ to national fame? Tlie Brattleboro boy (though bom 
in New Hampshire) — Labkin G. Msad. 

Who has thrown upon the canvas the beauty of the Talleys 
and grandeur of the mountains of his native land better than ouz 
« Beech Hill Painter"? 

Wliere an Anglo-Saxon the equal in puns, smoother in TerBC^ 
more brilliant in wit, than our lamented — Johh G. Saxs. 

None but the Almighty may "weigh the mountains in scales, 
hills in a balance", but next, by the world's aodaim, deooiated by 
kings, is the exact weighing of earth's jewels and products by the 
late governor — Ebastus Faibbankb. 
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If Vemont gave to the world Joe Smith and Monnonism, with 
manj wives, it was reserved for your senator to cmsh the monster 
— Gbobqb F. Edmunds. 

The highest ranking minister, save him who holds intercourse 
with the «Kiiig of Kings is a Vermonter, at St James Gonrt^ in , 
London — Edward J. Phelps. 

What American divine filled one of the first places west of the 
Mississippi river? The lamented veteran of St Louis — Da. T. 
JL Post. 

First of emancipation orators, deceased in Kew Tork, was — 
Ahvut Stewart. 

Who presides at the Centennial celebration at Philadelphia, in 
memory of the adoption of the National Constitution? A Ver* 
mont diplomat — John A. Kasson. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Cherokee I^euiral Land Furehaee — Emiffmid Aid Con^any^ 
Vindication of SeereUuy Jamee Mairlain^Jamiee F, Joy — Fint 
Bridge aerots the JGeeouri — A Texaa oveiiand Trip — Journey 
to Mexico, 

Ik 1868, after learing CongTess, I had connection with a gieat 
land sale. It drew on the chief actor a delnge of epithets 
the envioufly and loaded the press with crude and false surmises. 
This will be my apology for the narration of an agency resulting 
in honor to all parties interested. 

The Cherokee Indians were, as far hack as the time of Presi- 
dent Jackson, a disturbing factor in society and politics, especially 
in the state of Qeorgia, where in '<01d Hickoiy'' for a time they 
found a friend. It was in the interest of slaveiy that the tribe 
was forcibly removed in 1838 by General Scott to the Indian Ter> 
ritoiy. Beside an exchange of land, they made a purchase of 
8(X),000 acres in soulj^-east Kansas, now embraced in the counties 
of Crawford and Cherokee. The majority of the tribe in the 
Indian Territory were making progress in agriculture, but gaining 
only a trivial income from their reservation, the neutral landa 
being fast occupied illegally by defiant squatters. The Indiana 
feared that the government would fail to protect their rights, when 
they became powerless by the occupation of their reservation. It 
was a fair tract of land with an abundance of coal. Then the rail- 
road extension from Kansas City, south, devised a right of way of 
fifty miles, and a law to facilitate settlement. 

Judge D. K. Cooley was commissioner of Indian afliairs, and 
Ex>^nator James Harlan, of Iowa, was secretary of the interior. 
It was Mr. Harlan's judgment that the value of the land at inter- 
est would be worth more to the Indians in the present and pro- 
sj)ectively than the title to the land, in jeopardy and without 
revenue. 

A treaty was made with the nine chiefs called "'head mcu", 
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persons of business sagacity, whereby the secretary was authorized 
to make treaty stipulations and to sell the land. A sale was 
^ected to the American Emigrant Aid and Land Company for the 
sum of $800,000, on which the company was to pay fire per cent, 
for the use of the money. Scandals were at once set afloat by pro- 
fessional blaek-mailersy as to bribes. Squatters on the land held 
meetings to resist any law which would compel the payment of 
money, even on the labd illegally occupied. 

Hon. JKmes 7. Joy, of Detroit^ representing Boston capital, 
was building a bridge at Kansas City in contemplation of a trunk 
line of railway southward through Kansas and the Indian Terri- 
tory, possibly through Texas to the Gulf. This tract of land was 
on the line, but had passed beyond their control; and the late 
purchasers set a high price on the contract under Mr. Harlan. 
Andrew Johnson, no longer the "Moses of the colored man'' to 
lead them out, would* not tolerate radicals, and Mr. Harlan, secre- 
tary of the interior, resigned. O. H. Browning, of Illinois, was 
his successor, and, taking legal advice, abrogated the sale made to 
the emigrant company on the ground that time payments did not 
conform to treaty stipulations. Mr. Joy appeared as a purchaser 
for cash, in the interest of Kansas City, Fort Scott and Gulf Bail- 
road, but the title of course was clouded by the previous sale, and 
only the courts after long delays could determine the status of the 
parties. Every hour of delay in adjustment attracted new and 
defiant settlers to the land, in dispute as to ownership. 

A PUBCHASB. 

At this stage, and in prospect of litigation, I became interested 
in the purchase ; it not being true that I had part in the negotia- 
tion or was even privy to the sale under the treaty. The owners 
held the purchase by tenths. They could not part with a tenth 
witliout tlie assent of a majority. Mr. Dewitt C. "VVheeler, of New 
York, ulnrnt to hvave for Eiiropo, hud one tnitli. payini; down 
§25,000, ami proposed a sale of his interest, and a majority of the 
company had urged nie to take his place, which T did. 'i'his was 
after a full knowledge of the field notes of the land by a late sur- 
vey and a private personal inspection of the tract, liecoming the 
agent of the company in tliis transaction. T called on Mr. Joy at 
Detroit to enjoin him from assuming any acts oi ownership, but 
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first indicated tbat, after years of litigation, there would be only 
loss for both the contestants. Well-formed as his head is for stern, 
legal controversy, and being then the great railway magnate of the 
time, he was ready coyly to listen to a compromise which was 
made on oondition that his pnichase should be officially ratified. 
That oonld be done only in tbe most quiet manner, and by a sap- 
plemental treaty noticed hereafter. 

The following attack^ enlarging into many scandals, was made 
in a western paper and a reply by Kr. Joy followed: 

RABLAK Ain> OBIKSSLL. 

" Mr. Grinnell was a member of Congress. He was alio Mr. H.irIan'R middle 
man in ttio dealings with tho Connecticut Emigrant Company, and their xssigns, 
Mr. Joy uiid hia Crieuds, in tlie Clierokeo treaty. After Browoiug hml net tiie ille- 
gal treaty of Harlan adde and add the lands to Joj» Orbmell was then the man 
who niana(j^ tlio payment by way of compromising lAtli the ConnecUcnt Com- 
pany, and in ccttiiiK the subsequent supplemented treaty tlirou;^h th»» S<'ji;itf\ after 
Mr. Harlau got h&ck. there, for which over 9^,000 was paid iuto Grimieil's hauda 
nt one time, » very oonddeiable portion of which, said to be tiiree tenths, was 
placed at the oontattl of Senator Harlan or his family. Grinnell la still the active 
middle man and lobby agent of the enormous fraud on the part of government offi- 
cials. Mr. Joy played only the part of getting as good a bargain as powibie from 
them." 

■ 

In reply to this, Mr. Joy's letter is here given in justice to Sen- 
ator Harlan and myself: 

VlCBtOJOt CSRTRAI. IUhaoad COb, 
PBBsmBiiT'a Ofvica, Dsraofr, Deo. 90^ 188ft. 

**My Dear Sir: 

" With reference to tlio statements made by the correspondent of the Cincinnati 
CkaetU relatlTe to Messrs. Harlan and Grinnell toaehing tiie negotiations for the 
sale of tlie neutral lands* and In whicti allusions have been made to myself, I can 
only say tliat there novor was S.jO.OflO ]m\i\ into Mr. (trinnell's hands in any 
form. That amount Wixa paid to the American £iuigraiit Company, of which 
825,000 was to relmhmse It for the same amoont which had been paid to the seer^ 
taiy of the Interior by it, on its contract, and which the Railroad Company aoqair> 
iiij: the lands hud the lieiiftit of us a payment on its own contract. The otli-T 
$25,(XX) was paid as being tho difference in value between a contract on time at 
five per cent, interest and a cash contract. We therefore deemed that we were 
leoeivlng fnll valne for that amount of money which was paid that company. 
There was no other S50,(XX) paid, nor the half of any such sum, for all expenses 
connected with this matter at Washington, accounting everything. The money 
paid did not go into the liands of Mr. Grinnell, but was {taid to the treasurer of 
the Emigrant Company. Of coarse Mr. Harlan did not, and conld not receive 
any part of it from him, nor could any of his family. This correspondent is there, 
fore in these particulars wholly mistaken. There was no money used iu Washing 
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ton with any snfhotlty of mine to promote the pewege of the treotj* At that 
time we ran'il not I'lioti'jh about It to lavisli money to artpiirc tltcvc lands. 

"As to Mr. Clriunell's being the active middle man and lobby ni^L'ut of this 
'enormous fraud I have to say he is uot now, and never has been, tlie agent in 
■ny aenae of myself or theBsllrmd Company, whether in the lobby or otherwise. 

" Those Rt.ntomrnts boin^ <\w both to Mr* Hsrltm Mid Ur* Grinnell, yoa may ** 
make auch use ol Uiis as you please. 

*' Yours truly, J.F.Joy. 
"HsmtT 8tboko» Ban., Burlington, Iowa." 

The above states the conditions of the transfer. Tliere could 
have been no successful negotiation witli the cliiefs or with the 
Indian di partment, if the affair had been made public. 

Mr. liurlan was in his old seat in the Senate and held in honor 
for his personal and othcial integrity. He desired a settlement of 
the (|uestion in the interest of owners and purchasers outside the 
courts. Secretary Browning personally was favorable to an early 
settlement, aside from Lis well-foimded doubts as to the legality of 
the second sale. 

It was here that I entered upon the most dtdicate and difficult 
service of my life. I began at the lower stratum, after the man- 
ner of starting a coal fire. My first week's study w'as with the 
chiefs, to learn of whom to make a confidant for quiet work; not a 
council with speeches was necessary ; the open course would have 
awakened an army of half-breeds, outside lawyers and agents, end- 
ing in complication and defeat. By strategy I ke])t '-Big Indian" 
from the saloons, and isolated and sworn not to divulge the sign- 
ing of a request. All assenting, there was but one jiarty entrusted 
with the secret, vi/ : tlie eommissioner of Indian affairs. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Morrill, of Elaine, was chairman of the Senate Indian com- 
mittee, and, with all his caution, came near giving away the device 
for settlement. 

Fair as the prospect was, and for mutual interests, the long 
speeches in executive session to kill the treaty are known. I did 
not shorten them, and if a ILausas City capitalist did, it was uot 
by my money or sanction. 

In the White House there was a long hitch and actual peril. 
The president, I dare aay when not sober, had declared the treaty 
should never be signed by him, and there was a rumor that his 
son, his private secretary, demanded so much, saying a certain sum 
wouhl get the "old man's name". I was powerless with the presi- 
dent, I am happy to say, having no standing at the White House j 
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and weeks passed with no word as to the tieaty. What local cap- 
italists may have done to avert bankruptcy I do not even guess; 
nor will I start a rumor related to official depravity in the demand 
of one person, limited in means in a career of dissipation. The 
president was still unyielding, soured by the impeachment trial 
and suspicious of all. 

Senator Grimes was apprised of the steps to sustain Mr. Har> 
Ian, his colleague, and of the interest his personal business friends 
took in the ratification of the treaty, and was slow in crediting 
rumors of venality and the obstinacy of President Johnson. It 
was difficult to impress the senator with the peril, and more diffi- 
cult to assure him that he was the only man who could bring us 
success. A good and just status he has maintained, refusing to 
vote on the treaty because as a railway stockholder his road might 
have an interest in the neutral lands. At last, on advising with 
his personal friend, Senator Fessenden, he made a formal call on 
the president, the first since he had voted against impeachment. 
The gratitude of the iinimpeached is assumed, also the diplomacy 
of his caller, who had an iticidental errand — it was to inform as to 
the scandal in opposing that tivaty, against which there were only 
four senatorial votes. Tlio ])resident said, " 1 hear there is a pile 
of money back of it, and I am waiting to see IJrowning, for Culbert 
says there are millions at stake". Gnni' ^' answer was, Culbert 
was an outside Indian, n{) doubt, and if your secretary is a Jiarty to 
a job the sooner you know it the better. I did not vote for it on 
account of a possible contingent interest, though not holding stoek 
in this railroad scheme." The bell calls. Bob, the son and secre- 
tary, is summoned, and an order given to bring the treaty, it was 
not at hand, and there w.as a suspic ion of theft or concealment. 
Senator Grimes left, receiving a pledge that soon he would hear 
from the treat}'. Wliat loliowed as to the cost of finding and 
securing a sign;iture, is related to a scandalous rumor. The f;u^t is, 
no one could have saved the supplemental treaty but Senator 
(irinies; and to him outsiders said there would have been a deaf 
ear, but for the favor of an anti-iini)*'ar]inient vote. This is his- 
tory, and complimentary to the sagacity and integrity of one who 
was al)ove easting liis vote to secure an official favor. Angry set- 
tlers were on the neutral lands. They had, by delays, become a 
formidable party, resorting to law; and belligerent threats rame 
forth in resolves. «A railroad engineer would require a coat of 
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mail for protection; and Joy, (Jrinnell and Coates, mifrht grace a 
tree by suspension." A more unreasoning border community bent 
on violence, has not Wvw known, 

I happened to l)e in a small town on my way to Baxter Springs, 
where, wliile the mail was chaTiging, a band of settlers had met. 
They raised a stage coach curtain to say they wimp on the look for 
enemies, but guessed the mvn they wanted were not along. 1 was 
unarmed, and the second on their list marked for violence. It was 
not safe to return the same road, so bent were tkey on taking the 
life of one in reality aiding their good fortune. 

On the failure of the treaty, the squatters would have been 
removed before the bayonets of regular troops. The first step 
toward a settlement was taken in appraising the lands, improved 
in good faith for homes, and commissioners had the protection of 
Boldiers. These lands were choice selections and only prieed at 
about $1.80 an acre, on which time was given for payment. The 
next device toward a peaceful settlement was an offer of a double 
price for the lands where a xailroad should be built Mr. Jc^, 
denounced as their great enemy, soon came to be regarded as a 
friend. Welcomes took the place of tlireats^and the honors paid 
and homage felt were illustrated by a ludicrous incident connected 
with Mr. Joy, whom I am later to set in a biographical picture. 

THE .MAVOK BLACKING BOOTS. 

We paused at Paola, Kansas, a young city in the agony of 
expectation, the citizens happy over Mr. Joy's arrival, and I was 
the '<next man" who got up tiie treaty, preparatory to a railroad. 
Going down in the morning first, I returned to inform Mr. Joy 
how much of a lion he was, and that even the city's Mayor was 
radiant with smiles, ready with a coat-brush and to black his 
boots. Nonsense I I'll submit to no such thing." «But that is 
what the landlord says, and they may have, like some of our 
northern cities, a very common mayor." On going down and wait- 
ing for the obsequious oi&cial, a light mulatto man presented him- 
self with a Fine morning" salutation, ready to give a shine. I 
had taken in the compound truth and joke, and said, « Mr. Joy, we 
are on the border, with new experiences, and among people not 
bred to high notions, but hearty friends and obliging dignitaries". 
<«Tes, I see our man is here, an artist with a brainy head." " Tes 
and it is no illusion of mine that you are now complimenting the 
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city mayor — I dare say as good in giving a polish as in gaining 
votes." The job was done, and Mr. Joy held out a quarter. "No 
sir! 1 want no jiay. We want a railroad, and you are the man to 
briii^^ h. It is your kind of gentlemen that I like to serve." At 
this point I (piietly suggested, ''This is more thuu the freedom of 
the city, granted by eastern mayors to distinguished visitors ". 
Mr. Joy, still doubting, asked, "But, are you the mayur. sir?** 
"I tliink the landlord here will tell you that I had a gi)ud major- 
ity. But this was my old trade down in St. Tjouis, and shoemak- 
ers stick to their lasts. And this is a mighty dirty country, suh, 
so I hold on to de brush. Color don't go far, down in dese parts, 
if the people set out for sport." "Then you were eleet<'d?" 
"Certainly; but I ain't doing very much in the mayor business. 
There's not much to do, and I turn it over to a white man, so I can 
wait on you gentlemen." "Is that the reason?" "To tell the 
truth, sail, I was mighty popular. But railroad coming, Mr. Joy 
and otht^r big people, T thought best to wait and serve big men, 
and our big city by-and-by." " Didn't you take the oath of office 
to serve?" "Kot yet." "Why didn't you, if a legal, fair elec- 
tion?" "The3''call this a white man's country about here, and I 
didn't, for I was afraid tliey would take an a])]if'al on me." 

The laugh on '-taking an appeal" was boisterous, ^fr. Joy was 
convulsed, saying the humorous jest of the man in his fear of an 
appeal was ui) to the best stories of the jurists at the bar. In the 
carriage on a long tour, " taking an appeal on him " was the signal 
for a round of stories enlivened with the appeal episode. 

The Jay Hawker tale, told by Geu. Blunt, may here be in place. 
This neutral land had, like the Indian Territory, been swept of 
food, stock and homes, first by one party, and then the other, led by 
Kansas adventurers, and eveiy grade of Jay Hawkers. Their char- 
acter and occupation was set out by Gen. J. G. Blunt, a l>old fighter 
and an ardent Union patriot. The Indians and border whites were 
divided in politics, and their homes were alternately burnt by the 
foraging war parties. If there was honor among thieves, it was 
drawn at the line of loyalty giving absolute protection to your 
own clan, and impoverishing secret enemies. Where one party 
had left stock, goods and food, it was a sign of disloyalty, and a 
signal for consumption or destruction by the other. He was a 
hero that despoiled most, and that raid only a success which left 
nothing behind for an enemy. 
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This was (Seneiftl Blnnt's story. The hist ehicken was plucked, 
pig roasted, and pony mounted for an adieu, when a store with eol- 
ored blinds was opened, it being that of a small grocer with a stoek 
of drugs. The tobacco and sweets were soon pocketed and coffee 
distributed, but what of the glass jars and jugs? Here was a test 
of the passion of destruction and appropriation. Jars and bottles 
were musical in breaking: but what of the contents? It could 
not ]ye left to an enemy, and there was a scraml)le and ludirrous 
swullinviijg of ;i m;itcria uicdica outfit. Salts, julaj), (piinine, and 
everything with a wliiskey component was devoured with especial 
avidity. "Heavens!" said he, "what have you done in your 
raids? Not content with the last fowl, you have swallowed a drug 
store!" I think he burlesqued the affair by an order that the pre- 
scriptions hereafter should be made by the surgeon, and it would 
be agtiinst the army regulations to swallow another drug store even 
to prevent its falling into the hands of an enemy. 

What was this land scheme treaty to the parties ? Every way 
"beneficial. The trespassers came to have a legal claim to home 
and realty. From a threatening and blood-thirsty company they 
rose to the standard of peaceful citizens, and friends of order and 
capital. Their titles were perfected under the sanction of a treaty, 
and company warranty. A railroad, first class in all n]»|)oint- 
ments, brought life where before was stagnation, although in jtrox- 
imity to an extensive coal domain. It was possessed of timber for 
ties and bridges without purchase, and liad control of coal mines 
hitherto undeveloped for want of capital, and means of freighting. 
Lands were graded according to quality and ]>roximity to a depot. 
Freighting of cattle from the Indian Territory and Texas became a 
source of revenue, and stimulated a profitable cattle industry. By 
a mistake in making the south terminal- at Baxter Springs rather 
than in the Neosho valley, the franchise across the Indian Terri- 
tory, by a technical ruling of Secretary Cox, was lost. A more 
profitable device was found in extending the road to Springfield, 
Missourii and later on to Memphis, a distance of six hundred miles 
from Kansas City. 

ROK. JAMES HABLAN. 

This man deserves here more than a simple defense. He has 
been an honored, able servant of Iowa and the nation. A gentle- 
man of education, he waanelected territorial superintendent of pub- 
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lie instruction. Then he was president of the Methodist College 
at Mt. Pleasant, until called to the United States Senate, to which 
he was four times elected, lilling vacancies and full terms. 

Education and ])nt]>ity well equipped liini for the secretarysliip 
of the Interior, to which he was appointed on Mr. Lincoln's second 
term. His dauf?hter has since married the surviving son of the 
president, Kolx rt T. Lincoln, secretary of war under Prc.sidt iit 
Hayes, now our liritish minister. There was nothing held in com- 
mon by President Johnson and Mr. Harlan, who resigned as cabi- 
net minister at an early day. !Mr. Harlan served several years as 
judge on the court of claims, and everywhere has maintained a 
high character. Reference is often made to a check of several 
thousand dollars found by a voucher, for money used in a political 
Iowa campaign. It came by an agent of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, but there was no evidence that Mr. Harlan disbursed it, or 
that it was used for any but legitimate odjects incident to the 
efforts of partial friends in an exciting campaign like that for sen- 
ator in Iowa. The cij of great wealth gained while in public life 
is also a baseless aspersion. Mr. Harlan, after thirty years of ser- 
vice, had only property to bring a moderate income, and has never 
been charged with extravagance or speculation. Mrs. Harlan and 
two children died some time since, leaving the honored statesman 
to the company of Mrs. Lincoln, his daughter, between whom in 
Chicago and his Iowa home he passed the days of quiet and lioit> 
ored age with wide and warm ftiendsbips. 

JAMi;S K. JOY. LL. D. 

The City of Detroit has a citizen eminent in afhirs, and alike 
noted for versatility and the youthful, firm bearing of one over 
eighty years of age. In his Western career of half a century the 
public recalls no single conspicuous failure, not even in the nomi- 
nation of Blaine for the presidency at Chicago in 1884. The first 
of the Plumed Knights'' were sagacious as to a spokesman — one 
who has the fame of a financier and the poise of a sedate gentle 
man. It is uq just reflection on the orator that (in mental lapsus) 
there was a mirthful pause, when on reaching the climax of praise 
he had to seek in totio voce a prompter for the name of his hero^ 
James G. Blaine. 

It is near fifty years since Boston capitalists sought to pur- 
chase of the state of Michigan its pioneer Central Railroad. The 
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capitalists sought the famed lawyer of Harwdi asking his efficient 
assistance in a draft of the contract. On this, there was a rare case 
of self-abnegation in commending Mr. Joy, a graduate, and eqnal to 
any legal occasion. Besides, he was on tiie ground ai^ well versed 
in Michigan statutes. That legal senriee was soon rendered by 
Mr. Joy, and was in the line of that Eminence which brought the 
rare autocratic prerogatives of a railway magnate, of whom it was 
to he true that neither chance nor charity had anytliint? to do 
in future promotions. The Michigan Central was soon eiiL^aged, 
and the C, B. & Q., with lines into Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas 
and Nebraska, numbering from fifteen to twenty ; their inception 
mainly traced to the broad brain without a peer in repute and 
authority a few years since, not unlj' in the use of capital but in 
delicate combinations based on the natural growth and the most 
sanguine jjredictions of the West. 

The first bridge across the Missouri river was by him located 
and built at Kansas City — a commercial strategic key. I read a 
poem by Prof. H. W. Parker, of Iowa College, at the dedication. 
The following extract from the poem may be appended| premising 
that the builder's name was Chanute : 

" O laaMarl wild, the tnooiilatiis' ohild, 

Unfetterod sinre man boftan? 
You liave learned to stray in a devious way, 

And have laughed at the power of man. 
But % wooer bold, of a mtghl^ mould. 

Your roving will shall bind; 
Witli liis ijirdtT arms ho clasps your cham^f 

And tJimesS your wayward mind. 
Then sing of the Bridge, the first to tnvnde 
The heart of the moontdii maid. 

Old King Canute, he thought he was cute 
When he sat on Britain's stnoid, 

And looked for the tide to liumble its ptlde 

Throuj^li fear of liis royal command^ 
But a wiser than he to-day we see — 

Channte, our bnilder brave. 
Whose mast«r brain, with XenMS* duJa, 

Has bound tho rarcerinjj wave. 
Then sing of the Bridge, tho first to girth 
The proudest river of earth. 

Let the Kiiip: of yore, on oblivion's shore^ 
liecline in his golden chair; 

The ftetnre ehall ring the railroad King 
Who dwelle hj the Lake St Clair. 
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With harTe5(ts glad the wilds shnll be ctbld» 

And a scene of Joy shall reach 
From the land of the pine to the seething brine 

That btaftln on the TeacM beach. 
Then sing the Bri(I<!^e, the first to niiber 
Our way to the bright Lone Star. 
• 

Great river, floir, irom the peaka of mow 

A diooaaiiid iaHeM away ! 
A ndghtier stream we tee hi the dream 

That floats before tis to-day — 
A river of souls and n ealth thai rolls 

Across the flooding tide ; 
Lo! cnwavd it ateama along the beams 

That span tliese waters wide ! 
Then sin^ the Hrid'^e, the first to Stride 
The gloriouii Mi.v>ouri b tida." 

A road soutliward toward the Great Gulf, to appropriate, under 
treaty, the Cherokee neutral lands for the benefit of all parties 
and for developing its coal fields, rich and wide, was a most happy 
scheme. To this was connected by sai^acions investors other Kan- 
sas and Nebraska extensions in sober pace witli population. Later 
reverses are not the sequence of his conservative niaua<3a^ment, and 
it is the sentiment of financiers that the compensation given a 
national president would have been a cheap return for his wise 
counsel. 

Mr. Joy was a classical scholar of Dartmouth, tutor of some 
most eminent Americans, an advocate in tlie high courts, a finan- 
cier, long trusted custodian of money, and prince of adventure in 
the West. When securing on the prairie a right of way, or when 
a visitor tnrof/. on the border, a pocket edition of some favorite 
Greek or lioman classic would be found in his hand. Divert him 
from reading? Ko! So ardent were liis friends, who knew of his 
learning and probity, that Mr. Lincoln endorsed a long and able 
Bar petition for liini as justice of the Supreme Court. This fine 
compliment to the fann^ of tlie jurist found an approval at the cab- 
inet meeting. It was then that Mr. Lincoln spoke. ''I assume it 
is all ri'j^lit; but somewhere I have filed away a letter from this 
gentlenuin wliieh I had forgotten." Mr. Joy, as executive of the 
C, B. & Q. Hail way had, in a local legal contest, asked Mr. Lincoln 
to a])])nar for liis company. On a rendering of a court deeision, 
Abraham Lincoln srnt his lull, whicli was so large that Mr. Joy 
asked to have it cut down. The answer came, Mr. Joy, no reduo- 
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tion ! " to which there was a reph', "It is out of reason for a coun- 
try lawyer to make such a charge ; it is next to extortion, but I 
will pay it and this will end our buBiness." 

As a bird of the air gives the news, Mr. Lincoln only said^ 
"Our would-be justice in his economic mood was rather severe <m 
the country lawyer". The remark was followed by silence; no 
one made a motion. The court lost a brave, learned justice, but in 
the language of Mr. Joy, <<I escaped xoutine, and an elevation 
which would have caused restiveness, pecuniary loss, also loss of 
physical vigor, now only maintained by the activities of a business 
life". 

Thus, in service as trustee, manager, magnate, disburser of a 
hundred million of dollars, with autocratic prerogatives, he has 
escaped even well-grounded suspicion of dereliction in duty, or dift- 
loyalty to noble purposes, in the fiscal concerns of our great era of 
railway construction, conservation and coml^nations. With admi* 
ration for the youthful professor, ripening in cultured tastes, abste- 
mious in habits, now graceful with age and the optimism of youth, 
I feel sure that the great scheme of a tunnel under the Detroit 
Biver, of which he has long been the champion, is certain, }3ij his 
advocacy, of ultimate success. And when the Ganadas shall come 
to us, falling gently like ripened fruit, I name James F. Joy as the 
minister plenipotentiary, to arrange the conditions of the nuptials 
and union, not doubting that his agency would be exercised with 
taict, probity and honor. 

▲ TEXAS 0V£SI«ANI> TRIP. 

My service in the neutral land treaty came to be germane to a 
larger scheme in railway extension, thitmfi^ the Indian Territory, 
to Galveston, or to Bolivar's Point, deemed a better harbor on the 
east 

I set out on this trip incognito, April, 1869, with letters txom 
the war department asking military escort if necessary. Inci- 
dentally I visited points where there was iUieit distilling; yet 
openly I was a traveler, with an eye to railroad building in which 
William E. Dodge, of New York, was interested; and there were 
suspicions as to persons in his employ — names and particnlais 
not public. 

My company was chosen for a thousand miles of exploration, 
where Indians, ex-convicts, counterfeiters, and every degree of 
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Texas oatlawiy, broaght 8110I1 dangers that General Sheridan 
sought to dissuade me, saying he would rather take his chances 
in any battle in which he was eyer engaged, than trust his life on 
such a trip. I was to go$ and did, unarmed. My company of five 
was reduced to one, on hearing of assassins and murders. It was 
Major John Delahoyde, who had seen yearo of serrice in our war, 
and bore wounds as the marks of service, who was my sole com- 
panion, though he, too, deemed army campaigns not so perilous as 
this journey. 

In the course of thi journey, we found the doora were without 
locks, and dogs, numerous as they were and energetic with fleas, 
seemed too stupid for alarm ; and we slept only by turns in watch- 
ing, for there was a suspicion that spies, neutral land areugers, 
were on our track for robbery or revenge. There was more than a 
suspicion. The mail stage refused to take more than one of us ; 
the other, to divide the load, was to go by another conveyance. I 
took the first hack, the other to follow. After some delay it did 
not start, and the major engaged a buggy and driver at almost the 
value of the horse, and followed. I was in tlie company of one of 
the most desperate of the border ruffians, and on a by-road I was 
to lic all easy victim. A stop on a false prett^nce was made, and I 
was about to conceal myself in the thicket when my coia]>anion 
came in sight, with a horse able by rapid driving to go faster. I 
left my company fortunately, waiving hack fare and compliments. 
There was a plot, and the hotel people, back thirty miles, expected 
only to hear of murder ; and an officer was even indulging a hope 
of fees on the return of the driver and his accomplice. It was 
then I recalled Sheridan's caution, and only realized the good for- 
tune in my escape wlu n at Red Kiver the military commandant 
gave an opinion that it was a close call, on a route where so many 
adventurers ended their lives or were never heard from. 

At Fort Gibson I spent Sunday. It is a delightful location on 
the Arkansas river, and assumed importance a.s a military post 
during' the war, with fine store-rooms now empt}', and a neat wliite 
church with columns facing the [)uMic square. My hotel lady 
was a queenly half-blood who took no sides in the ''wah", and 
entertained me with stories, little regarding Sunday, which she 
held to be as good as any other day. " A heap of people used to 
go in thar — it is Fiscopal now; nobody owns it — mjghty fine." 
I asked if there were not enough to fill the church. Laws, yes, 
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bit no ohaplaio, and tiavelen don't often stay oyer. The wall 
ruined eyeiything." The street porcines were nnmeroos and act- 
ive, stirred by hunger. Soon a mother swine appealed with a 
large litter of pigs in her train, walking up the steps and passing 
through the door. Venturing the remark that if numbers made a 
congregation there was a good start — <'That is nothing said my 
hostess, « stragglers and the drinkers make the seats a bed, and 
may drop some crackeis which the hogs will eat'^ A couple of 
hungry goats soon went up the steps to compose a mixed gather- 
ing, and the swine came out of the other door in a race befoie 
their pursuers. They were not more than in full possession before 
a lank, belligerent-faced dog entered the church, and the bleat of 
distress and the bark stirred my curiosity to look into the church, 
so attractive to the animals. Billy-goat had taken to the pulpit, 
and his ample horns resisted an assault in the canine push for 
supremacy. Another herd of swine came on in the rear, to 
enliven the scene in a Sunday tableau. It was a ludicrous scene, 
and the sacrilege led me to interpose; and, before iny cane, pigs, 
goats aiul dogs retired in the order of their entrance with reluctant 
speed, wliile 1 bcjth mused and luui^^lied over the animal inci- 
dents — a most impressive lesson on tiie wastes of war, and the 
decline toward barbarism of one of the most beautiful of all Amer- 
ican regions, in a clime " wiiere every prospect pleases and only 
man is vile". 

In my travels I recall only one parallel relapse toward barbsr 
rism seen in the occupation of a })ublic building. In l.Sa.'J I was 
figuring on the value of a tract of land (forty miles west of Hanni- 
bal, Mo.) whicli by th(? map was near Marion CoUe'^'t', to which our 
family had made a contribution of money; and this institution wiis 
supposctl to enlianee the value of our land. Nearing the spot as 
laid down by the maj), 1 maib' in<|uiri('S, but got no light. At last 
I directed my questions to a p{ilitf colored man, who wanted to 
know what a college was. It was a brick edifice I was sure; and 
he said, You turn down such a road in the brush and you will see 
a mighty long house The college was found after a short ride. 
What a campus! Tall weeds had s[)rung up where tlie plough had 
been, and open windows indicated vacant rooms and anything but 
a seat of learning. We hitehed the horses to a tree, and resolved 
to go through a Missouri college. The doves, frightened, came out 
from the upper story of a long brick edihce, in great numbers. 
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Nearing tlirs door, or the place where there had been one, out 
rushed a flock of sheep from the lower story, where they had quar- 
ters in an escape from flios and heat. The waste by slavery I 
had only read of in old Virginia. Here I liad seen a new state 
drlTin^' out northern enterprise, clinging to barbarism, and a sp^ 
cloas coll* building vacated by students, and only of value as the 
home of brutes, enforcing the adage that '^no grass grows where 
the devil dances". 

The journey continued, was not barren of incidents, after cross- 
ing Red River, the northern boundary of Texas. Beeonstni< tion 
had not perfected society, and the great need was the revival of 
miiseular inspirati<ni in the towns. There came from every eomer 
the ejaculation, '<The d — n nigger must work". It would leap to 
my tongue, " Suppose you set him an example or give the courage 
of a partner/' At Sherman, Texas, the military held a check on a 
populace mad on loss of slavery and belligerent hy^ the use of pois- 
oned whiskey. The country in nature was rich and inviting to 
farmers, but with a drawback in bad roads, the worst I had ever 
seen. I paid just twenty-five dollars for a hack ride twenty-five 
miles, from Sherman to McKinney, and my livery man had the 
worst of the bargain, exhausting three teams and giving the ser- 
vice of a day and a night, dislodging mud from the wheels to make 
locomotion possible. It was my first experience with <<hog wal- 
lows the dread of southern travelers. They eonsist of holes 
apparently made by scooping out the earth from a few inches to a 
foot in depth, leaving no sod to hold up a wheel, and clay soft and 
like paste in its adhering qualities — holes and hills to be passed 
through and over. 

My journey was at the wet season, and seemingly crossing the 
swollen and roaring streams lengthwise. At Dallas on the Trinity 
Biver, the f eny-boat made a trip of miles to reach the high land 
on the shore. The weariness and monotony of the journey by 
hacks and stages southward from Kansas City for twenty-five days, 
was only relieved by my escapes, and by tales of robbery and the 
erossing of "dead lines", the haunts of assassins and the witness 
of daring defences by drivers, the voluble historians of escape and 
tragedy. 

Contracts to carry mails with celerity and safety were not 
made. I could forego a dinner or breakfast to jump on a pony, to 
get a view of a flock of sheep, and hold a brief ohat on wool-grow- 
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iug with the sliepherd, •wliicli I reported to Hon. Henry S. Randall, 
of Kocliestcr, the most able writer on sheep husbandry of our time. 
His compliments are not material, but my predictions as to wool- 
growing in that country and the need of care with flocks, have 
been more than verified in poor results, due to lack of care and the 
delusion that wool is a "raw material", which will not soott find 
an echo in an official message after 1888. bearing the terminus 
of the railroad, then at Byron, one hundred miles north from Gal- 
yeston, there were hours of ecstatic expectation. The boom of the 
age in locomotion can only be appreciated after snail-like move- 
ments for weeks, and attendant fears, aches, delays and night 
inhaling of miasma, contrasted with safety and celerity, inspiring 
the sentiment of Saxe — Bless me, this is pleasant riding on a 
rail" 

The scream of the locomotive heard in the distance was a 
friend's welcome, and the headliglit hurrying in a race after it was 
like the shining of a good deed in a naughty world. It was a 
truthful engineer who said, I kissed the steam box, but I was not 
a crazy man. Kot an earthly object, so said the reporter at din- 
ner, save woman, seemed so comely and lovely in promise of min- 
istries to a weaiy, forlorn traveler. Houston, a city of twenty 
thousand people, had, by a mayor and oonneily tendered me a din- 
ner, on the rumor that I was a praiegi of railway capitalists; not 
the first time that fictitious heralding has brought notoriety. The 
only incident related to this affair, was my excuse for leaving 
before the last glasses were drained. I apprised the mayor that 
the citizens of Qrinuell were supporting a lady teacher in their 
schools, and I was to visit her. I regret the occasion, but I do 
not know the lady.'* It was only by a call oh several colored driv- 
ers that the location of the school-house was learned, and I was 
driven to it Approaching the church turned into a school-house^ 
I saw a row of colored men leaning against the building. I should 
not have known pupils from sentinels — many in faded American 
blue coats — but for a book in hand. They were voluble, and 
rivals in the service of introducing the white man to missus 
An accomplished lady made me very welcome, having been advised 
of my visit. What a school-room and how ludicrous the position 
of the occupants I A juvenile row of spellers were toeing the 
crack, everyone barefoot. On benches the pupils were at full 
length. The elevated pulpit platform was covered with sleepers, 
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black, yellow and dubious sluidos, liko mosaic in color. An apol- 
ogy was soon made for the position of tlie pupils in slunilK-r — 
that after a walk of from two to six miles to the school, there was 
weariness which forbade study without rest. The success of these 
schools is a high tribute to tlie to uchers from the North, socially 
ostracized by white people. Kt-turning to the hotel, I recounted 
the incidents of my visit to the mayor, who was surprised that we 
were educating colored peo})le, in charge of a lady of whom lie luid 
never heard. "I will call upon her," he said, and did, to appre- 
ciate her service and lift the cloud of social neglect. By hearty, 
yet not quite official recognition, he brightened the days of a 
stranger engaged in the good oitices of a teacher, in the line of 
service under the Freedman's Bureau. 

Galveston was the city on the Gulf, putting on the airs of a 
mistress without a rival in the state. It escaped from the burdens 
of oivil war, and the disoooiagements which clouded so many in 
commercial pursuits who were waiting on northern capital and 
enterprise, which, however, up to this date has neither been appre- 
ciated nor always rewarded by fair returns from liberal inves4r 
ments. The last days of April were most oppressive with heat, 
and a breeze at night from tlie Gulf the most refreshing cordial I 
recall on many journeys. The wind was welcome, thou.;h furious, 
and the novelty of the morning view was a vessel, full rigged, in 
one of the main streets, driven there by one of those storms com- 
mon on the Gulf. Bolivar Point, by reason of bad title or official 
silence, was not the great natural sesrport, not even a rival to Gal- 
veston, with deep water and nataral harbor. My errand of ob8ei>- 
vation, relating to a bonus held out by a railroad corporation, was 
restricted, yet I left for New Orleans after a gathering of facts of 
use to other parties and with a large aocomnlation of valued 
experiences. 

MEXICO. 

It hss been my fortune to travel in all parts of the western 
United States and Territories, and to Mexico. To the land of the 
Monteznmas I went in part for health, but chiefly as one invited to 
go on a tour of observation. Some notices of the social, indos- 
trial and agricultural condition there in 1887, with an estimate of 
President Diaz, and a visit to Protestant missions, may have more 
than a personal interest. 
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The countiy has an area twenty times the size of New Eng> 
land, and the grand mountain, burning Popocatepetli rising three 
miles with his white rrown, fills an American with wonder. My 
nearest view was from tlie ancient Chapul tepee, three miles from 
the city Plaza. It is a fortress in nature, girded by art and beau- 
tified by all the skill of arboriculture, decked with memorials of 
the ill-fated Maximilian, on wliosp conch I leaned, with a tear for 
Carlotta, the ambitious bride, giving room to the yonng wife of 
President Diaz. Blessings on his reign I He made me welcome 
where he dines in state, and I bore away a bouquet from the spzay 
of the fountains where Montezuma wept three hundred years ago. 

The city is mainly of adob^ buildingSi giving little indication of 
such luxurious life as I found at General Frisbie's, and other east- 
em-bom and western-reared gentlemen, whose fountains, flowers 
and paintings are a reflection of artistic tastes and generous hospi- 
tality. The city is in a basin 7,000 feet above the sea, but is to 
be drained, under Colonel Harris, an American engineer, at an 
expense of millions of dollars. One can linger long in the cathe- 
dral, the largest on the continent, and nearly a hundred years in 
rearing. In the museum and art galleries, all the gods in stone 
hare a place for money, as plain as the channel for the flow of 
blood from the ''sacrificial stone'*, which, by tradition, had an 
office for hundreds of years, and on which millions laid their heads 
for sacrifice. Mexican painters have not held a high rank, but 
there are traces of genius on the walls, and no doubt 't is an 
honest portraiture of the generals and presidents, some of whom 
I hare seen in Washington. Juarez has a strictly Indian face, and 
answers to our nuirtyred Lincoln as president and friend of good 
Older and progress ; honest, and for the last thirty years no friend 
of a state religion. 

Oh, the cloud that hung over Mexico for three hundred years! 
What slavish toil, blood and death were in religious despotism, for 
which so many millions now nurse their hate. The priestly livings 
are gone, but a thousand cathedrals are occupied by the Catho- 
lics at the will of the President. Indeed, in rides of two thou- 
sand miles, I estimate the cost of the churches more than that of 
the homes of the people. Yet there are lessons we can learn from 
the inhabitants. They post your letters at once in the sight of all. 
Tlio car and hack service is swifter, prompter and costs l<\ss than 
m Llie United States. The policeman is never, save by an alarm, 
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more than fifty feet from his bright lantern in the center of each 
street corner. Of dniiikenness and violence in the streets I saw 
none. In fact, in tlie interest of labor and sobriety, tliey close up 
tlie l)eer-saloon at six o'clock 1*. M. Their hand-shaking, bowing, 
embracing, is not niert; fashion, but the spontani'ity of a race only 
waiting for a free religion and an elevating civilization to take that 
high place of which so many of the land of Cortez gave promise. 
A new era dawned with the introduction of railroads, six years ago^ 
aud no passenger has yet lost his life in traveling over them. 

I should have larger hope for the Republic could there be a 
eolonizatiou upon the rich, well watered lands. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres can now be purchased cheaply. Then our better 
m( thods of labor, rearing stock and uiakiug cloth, would be a 
study aud inspiration; brute muscle would be in service in place 
of slavery, and the way would open for an introduction of the 
Protestant faitli. 

The best of American horses are driven or ridden in these 
streets. Cattle are seen in great droves on the plains, where new, 
fresh blood will be infused from the north; and Mexican sheep, 
white and fat, will be crossed for wool, where good pastures abound 
and mutton is the popular food. Swine are almost unknow n, yet I 
hare seen a fair specimen held by a string in the hands of a Peon, 
while grazing. I saw fifty-seven yoke of oxen in one field, at 
pronged wood ploughs, drawing by the horns, yet steel ploughs are 
coming. Coal and iron ore from Durango are to meet, that money 
may be made in mining, food better cooked, and a new civilization 
known. Man has yet to do his part among a people, active, 
artistic, brave and devout, where God has sent balmy air, grand 
scenery, a soil rich in producing good crops of com for hundreds 
of years, and the finest grass, not one blade in a thousand used for 
food. 

Mexico, as I have seen it for 1225 miles, is mainly dry and 
sterile, yet never out of the shadow of mountains and of the grand- 
est scenery of the world. The valleys are rich and have two crops 
a year. Beans and com are the staple food, the latter soaked 
and rolled by women into jmste, which is eaten by Peons — four^ 
fifths of the people ; co£Fee being their drink, or pulque, like milk 
and water in color, and having, say, four per cent of alcohol. The 
laborers live on less than seven cents a day, including their cheap 
soup, sugar and coffee. 
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The mining towns, of wliieli tliore are nidro than 100 in ^fex- 
ioo. are full of life — street railways, elegant riders showing off the 
linest of American liorses under tlie saddle, and gay lainilies in the 
glitter of jewels and rustle of silks, in great glee, in coaches, this 
city of Mexico furnishing the climax — a full view of show, gay- 
ety and squalor. The laden donkeys are quite as numerous as the 
laborers you pass — all courteous and civU in the profusion ol 
band-shaking. 

The power of the Church is broken, and since Maximilian was 
shot, the Catholic usurper, religion has been free, and the advances 
for twenty years are a marvel. Dr. Butler, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, is a representative Christian laborer, with our towns- 
man, Bev. Samuel F. Cravei) with his accomplished lady and two 
boys, at Queretaro, a city of 40,000 people, 150 miles north of 
Mexico. He is florid and stout, and you may guess the welcome 
by a noble son of Iowa College, and missionary of manly devotion, 
to the only person from Grinnell greeted at bis home and foreign 
residence for twelve years I The Mexican adobe bouse of the fam- 
ily — property of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has as much 
room as the elegant residence of his brother, Charles P., besides 
school-rooms and chapel under one roof, with open promenade on 
top and a court with trees and flowers in the rear, all barricaded 
by the custom of the country with bars, heavy locks and huge 
doors — on two or three occasions of service, to repel fierce and 
angry religionists, now quiet, in sullen toleration. This bouse is 
not unlike an ha/eknda — farm-house — barricaded, with port boles, 
like castles and cathedrals, all evidences of fierce barbarisms and 
fear of hostile invasions. 

I attended a chapel meeting, where dogs in concert, martial 
bands in the street, and the peal of loud cathedral bells could 
not drown the quiet voices of Protestant singing of Mexican girls 
in «Hold the Port'', etc., nor break the solemnity of a circle in 
prayer. Mr. Craver has some seven preaching stations, and in 
rearing churches and in missionary labor has rode this year 12,000 
miles. As I named rest, and yielding for a time to younger 
recruits, the reply was, "I^o ! A visit would be pleasant, but this 
is the place of duty if separation from home costs us tears of 
regret. It is better to follow the Master and die among these peo- 
ple, long degraded and the victims of bigotry, tlian to accept ease 
and refined society in Iowa." This is courage and devotion which 
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shamed me, and what amend can wo make for our coldness but to 
send, at least, dollars to cheer the liearts of the devoted in tliis 
rude society where an Americaa cheer and vernacular has almost a 
benediction. 

The city has 40,000 people, street cars, but not any more busi- 
ness than Grinnell with 4,000 people. It takes for the daily pota- 
tion thirty to forty barrels of pulque (their beer) from the cars 
doled out around the floral-decked Plaza and fountain ; but a limp 
mail boy brinirs the haters for a capital city, and there is only one 
bank near this last city of refuge for the ill-fated ]\Iaximilian — 
shot twenty years ago by the liberals after being cut off from food 
and water, having impotently declared the death of any orator, or 
soldier, that opposed his reign. The mockery of his career I found 
in the Mexican museum— a carriage — the gaudiest of earth, a 
huge b\ist, and the Emperor in oily full size, on a blooded steed. 

Mexico — beads, bulls, beggars^ burros and banquets, have been 
minor studies, all overshadowed by the country as God made 
it, in an air of balm, soil rich, and mountains to kiss the sky. 
The best as the worst of society is here — say one-tenth seeking 
power — civil or ecclesiastical; another tenth pleasure any way, 
and 10,000,000 eager for a bare animal existence, nominally//^ 
but bound to the soil by the bigotry of priests and the poverty of 
serfdom — yet some very good. But all are rising under the iron 
ruler Diaz, the visitation of railways, American enterprise and 
devoted Christian teachers— only one where hundreds could work^ 
perhaps with earlier results in Christian colonies engaged in manu* 
factnring and on the soiL 

I attended a dinner, in honor of Americans by the American 
colony of the City of Mexico — a grand spread, where we sat three 
hours, in honor of Thanksgiving Day, nursing the loves of the two 
republics. President, mayor, minister of war, tJ. S. Consul Moore, 
bankers of Kansas City, generals of both republics, warmed with 
the flowing cheer and clink of glasses; yet there was decorum 
without excess, only less joviality than at our annual banquets. 
My part was only a minor one at the feast of the gods — a toast 
and tribute to the liberality of Americans, spending one hundred 
millions of money to reach this oldest capital of America, fragrant 
with the aroma of the flowers of the tropics — a profusion which 
recalls the fairy tales of childhood and a minor of Eden, the gar- 
den of the Lord. 
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It is asked, what of Diax, the piesident ? We shall look to 
him in rain for high, moral restiaining force. He is TirtaaUy an 
imcrowned king, while the oonstitation confers a ballot for presi- 
dent. The Jnne election, 1888, revealed that he has no rival; for 
the press has one voice, re-echoed hy the army of forty thousand, 
taken up by miners and railway capitalists, favoring even despotic 
powers to avert the wastes and woes of anarchy. He manifested 
a diplomatic turn in taking for his bride the young daughter of a 
Catholic official. A lawyer, he gained repute at the bar; in the 
field, the honors of a leader in battle; and he drank the dregs of 
want as a fugitive while chieftains thirsted for his blood. Ko 
ruler of our times has been taught in so many schools of adversity, 
and I confess admiration for the political wisdom of an Indian of 
- unmixed blood. If plunderers and assassins in the evening are 
shot at break of day, it is to promote order and give that rare secu- 
rity to life and property, especially railway property, in Mexico 
now enjoyed. If the army seems large and costly, it is an econom- 
ical device to prevent the cost and waste of revolution, which 
would be destructive to credit and to a wise system of internal 
improvements now attracting immigration, and soon to bring coal 
and iron ore togetlier, insuring domestic fabrications for the miners, 
and hardware-making, that tliere may be here more of the comforts 
of home. His rule is not measured by the area of an American 
state, for Mexico is a hundred times as large as Massachusetts. 
A homoj^oneous people are not his subjects, but those vexed 
by European niU-, princely adventurers, American rascals of low 
degree on the border, chieftains of the blood of Cortt-z, and the 
large majority of uutives, only for thirty years released i'voui wndvr 
the yoke of slavery. If he wins the stranger by the su uir, ul a 
real gentleman, he has a broader claim to the n i^Mrd of liis people 
by the compulsory education of the children of tiie republic — a 
late euaeUnent hy the local government of a city of three hundred 
thousand peojde, where a supreme presidential voice insures per- 
sonal safety and protection to property equal to that enjoyed b/ 
us. Of my otlier journeys, to every Western state and territory — 
once with a memorable company to Yellowstone Park and to see 
the silver spike driven on completion of the JS'orthern Pacific Kail- 
road — I have no time and room to write. 
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Grinnell Quarter Centennial CeMratum — SUver Wedding — A Ser- 
mon on Sermone — The Home Library — Tribute to a Life's 
Companion — Money Making — Words to Children and Grand- 
children — Memorial of Faith. 

The first (juarter centoiinial of the founding of our town 
occurred in 1870. It was computed that there were 10,000 per- 
sons present — a park full, cheered by bands of luusic, and the 
scream of loeomotives. There were social feasts wliidi our people 
are famous for spreading, making bountiful contrilnitions from the 
larder and farm, and the best and rarest fruits from many hinds. 

The lat(; venemble C. F. Chukson, of Des ^Foines, ^ave a grand 
address on tlie western advances in the last twenty-five years, and 
in special compliment to a model town that has no timber, coal, 
water power, nor a eentrul eo!nity-seat location. 

It became my cilice to draw a pieture of tlie changes since the 
surveyor's lone red Hag was planted where it was predicted there 
never could be a city, l)y reason of wind exposure and other disad- 
vantages. Then we were found by the Indian trails ; now we are 
reached pleasantly riding on the rail. The deer in herds, whose 
haunts I disturbed by the grove, are scattered, and prowling 
wolves no longer howl at night. Walk about the brick blocks, 
colleges and ehurehes to discover the American pirit, content to 
draw from the earth by husbandry the luxuriant grains and comely 
farm-stock. The wide, unshorn prairie garden has given place to 
homes of taste and Vjusiness blocks, where tradesmen make facile 
exchanges with mechanic and farmer, replenishing stocks from the 
industrial centres of the nation. 

Jubilation over material progress did not alone invite the long 
joyous shout. There was felicitation for intellectnal and moral 
advancement The roll-call of school pupils whose presence levied 
a tax on parents only, was ended. A payment to education was no 
longer assessed by the afiluenoe of a patron in the number of chil- 
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dien, Imt rated bjr the acres, stocks and money. A state paUio 
school policy had made education to the poor as free as air and 
sunshine. 

Hear and answer I I said. What house in our township has 
gone up in flame during the last twenty-fiTC years ? I recall none; 
do you ? No answer. A college building was burned by the neg- 
lect of a student> and a mill by fault of an engineer. Who of all 
our citizens has occupied the county poor-house? I know of none 
so unfortunate. "Kone!" was the response. <'None of us rich, 
yet not objects of public charity." 

We have in later years a jail for suspectSi tramps and the 
▼icious; but have one of our number looked through the bars? 
Proud I am that I am oblivious of one exception — one who here 
had birth or domicile. He escaped. «Too smart to be caught/' 
was the response. Not one of our people has worn the stripes of a 
criminal in our penitentiary. Fair are we from claiming to be a 
people without common passions and temptations. What, then, is 
the great secret of exemption from society ills ? It is the inhibi- 
tion of a saloon, never tolerated in our city. Had it been, I could 
not have challenged you to name the victims of crime. I should 
not have asked you to look at these homes of taste and comfort, a 
community strong in moral affinities, saving hundreds of thousands 
of dollars which dram-shop licenses would have sunken. It is a 
moral and social status which is the pledge of a still brighter halo 
encircling our homes when our semi-centennial shall be observed 
by our children, who, let us hope, will not omit just praise for the 
virtues of their fathers, acknowledging the Divine hand which led 
them here. 

SXLVEB WEDDING. 

The second notable occasion of home festivity was a Silver 
Wedding celebration, Feb. 5th, 1877. There was a spontaneous 
inpovirintr of citizens and friends from neigliboring towns and sev- 
eral cities, on special trains, making an aggregate of one thousand 
guests welromod at the Home, of whom seven hundred partook of 
a banquet at the new hotel. On this occ^ision. Prof. L. F. Parker, 
of Iowa City, on belialf of the guests, proscntod the very numerous 
silver and other gifts, and made an liistorical .speech ; poems by 
Prof. H. W. Parker, then of Amherst, Mass., and by an Iowa Col- 
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lege gnuliiate, 8. Hendenon Herrick, Esq., of Griimell, were read. 
CcHupieuoiis among the gifts was a Wooten's patent extia grade 
desk from citizens of the town and officers and employes of the 
Central railroad, of which gift the recipient in response spoke as "a 
Centennial product and wonder with one hundred oompartmentSy 
that may serve a like office to the fortonate user, in husiness facil- 
ity and order, to the one hundred gates which gare protection and 
renown to the city celebrated in immortal song''. 

It is gratifying that the fairer of the two recipients of this ova- 
tion received deserved compliments in the speeches made, for her 
well recognized worth. As for the other, without lecalling to his 
disadvantage the stoty of the preacher who boasted that his ser- 
vice cost the people nothing, and was answered that perhaps it 
was worth nothing, the following volunteer toast from Mr. John 
W. Cheshire may be quoted as showing that some gratuitous sep> 
vices are recognized as such: 

"Here is to the citizen that gave a town for education, ground 
for a 'college-green', and a cemetexy for the dead; a preacher 
without pay; a university and bank president without salary ; 
president of the State Society of Wool Growers, with the honors 
of a competitive sheep^earer at the festival, and paying the 
awards; of the State Horticultural Socie^ chief officer, gathering 
by proxy the fruits of the orchard, securing the national medal 
and award for Iowa, and meeting the bills; a lawyer, waiving fees 
to make settlements and friends of litigants; lecturer and occa- 
sional orator, as a merry pastime ; projector and president of rail- 
roads — only reward given, cheers, resolutions, and an occasional 
walking cane; spuming combinations to put him in the national 
Senate, or a governor's chair; a liberal Orthodox in church; an 
enigma in politics; a devotee to pure blood in animals; a pardon- 
able weakness for tlic fair and a teetotaler iu habits. From silver 
goblets on this silver weddinc^ day, here's to your heallk iu the 
uloud-distilled, fashionable beverage of Grinnell." 

A SEBMON OX SEKMONS. 

A sermon is a religious discourse with an inspired text. I 
have many, uncouiiLed, perhaps equal to filling the traditional bar- 
rel. They will not find a mention by will or codicil. There are 
also skeletons preserved, very dry bones of discourses which can 
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never be ''dothed upon '% but rather left unused, like a last year's 
bird nest ecomed by the robin or the swallow; all the material is 
there for an incubation, but the wise lurd prefers a new nest, at 
once sweet, strong and plastic. 

To me all sermons have value if the products of the preacher's 
best thought, and begotten of an inspiration to instruct and per- 
suade to a new and higher life. My ideal was the picturing of 
Christ as an exemphu, and enforcing truth by drawing on the infin- 
ities of two worlds for motives. I was averse to the sermon of a 
century ago, long, turgid, then hortatory by fixed method, joined 
to the seeming inexorable spirit of a criininal oonit judge, pro- 
nouncing sentence. We have cscapi'tl ihv peiuuiec of a cold cliurch 
and the elongation of a catechism recital. A dictatorial pulpit 
where there is no pcrniissioii of debate or denial is an affront to the 
pews, if not an impertinence. iMiuute exegesis involves as a rule a 
nuiddle, raising doubts. Where before tliere was credit given to 
King James' scholars and the new versions, now incredulity is 
begotten by a clerical critic, who, instead of anchoring, has driven 
out at sea on tlieological breakers. 

Party polities are without the range of a Sunday sermon before 
an audience of diverse opinions, but such politics do not monopo- 
lize great principles. No denial of political preferenee.s, held by 
the man after a minister, is manly, for he is never less than a 
man; he has the jnerogalives of a citizen. An essay is not a ser- 
mon, nor IS an exhortation alone tlie full measure of expectation 
and demand. Deliate with man or his theory, as an antagonist, is 
an eclipse of *'the faith onee delivered to the saints". It involves 
pride in victory and that ambitious personality which begets praise. 

The sermon of to-day should reach and attract the uttermost. 
Good people become auditors from a sense of duty, and since the 
great Preacher caiuc not to call tlie righteous but sinners to repont/- 
anee, his successors may be imitators. The modern model sermon 
must be soul s})eaking to soul, not only tli rough the voice, but also 
the eye — the window of the soul wide open, not possible in read- 
ing. It must be a message without an apology, from the great 
King. It must come with a fervor which arouses all the forces by 
gesture and emphasis, and with directness, '<thou art the man", 
calling out the responsive confession, I am the man. Abstractions 
are not enough, nor excusable, when the wise use of current facts 
and providences can be made to intensify religious emotion and 
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awaken hope. The fBlIiiig sands of the hourf^ass axe no longer 
the measure of a disooune. It U the qnickened pulse of the oen- 
toiy, the condensing of decades into jeais, which is the foe of pio- 
liz reasoning, and the friend of condensation. A mild essenoe 
once met the demand, now it is the q uint essence. Dynamite sup- 
plants powder. Brevity in story, editorial and pre&ce, becomes 
the demands of the day. The ideal sermon of thirty minutes ia 
extemporaneous in language; a pendulum of hope which vibrates 
between a smile and a tear; love the basis of persuasion; figures 
of beauty and sublimity inspired by the subject; the solemnity of 
an ambassador from Heaven's high court — the impersonal sermon^ 
izer awakening, convicting, by li^iit, power, Divine afflatus. The 
greatest result of a sermon is the response, «I will arise and 
go unto my Father". A sermon is a pica, not doubt, denial or 
apology. 

Is this caricature — the dialogue of the clergyman and trav- 
eler ? Says the minister in pain and surprise, « I've lost my port- 
maneau Traveler responds, ** I pity your grief". ** Oh," says 
the clergyman, <<all my sermons are in it". This was the trav- 
eler's reply, "I pity the thief". 

1 recall how, like a bad boy, I slept or smiled from the old 
church j^ullcrv, wlieii a stran<:^e minister read from leaves dimmed 
by a<xo, Avanting in a iicbh suggestion; yet not a 8lee{)cr, or 
exrliaiigiiig glances witli rude girls across the gallery, when the 
nujii^tt 1 liirough his eye had a message — an appeal, a sermon lor 
"to-day". 

Once, in after years, I was caught without a note or a thought 
of a sf-nuou, hy a congregation asking supply from me, a stranger. 
I resolved to oj)en the Bible and lean on the In>j>irer of all good 
sermons, My ♦ ye struck tliese words — "Truth shall spring out of 
the earth and righteousness look down from Heaven". I put into 
use earth in its teacliings, and the order of the planets with their 
rays of light, glowing and more refulgent in study, the mirror of a 
Maker, whose glory is reflected in his Son, more attractive than 
the sun of the universe to those waiting his beams. If there was 
a want of order, there was a heartfelt rhapsody in apjK'al wliich 
did not tire; and not the educated men alone in the audience said, 
" Good, you never want a line written ". That was only once. 

When preaching in New York I exchanged with the late Dr. 
Patton, of Hartford, Conn. Only at my late retiring did I discover 
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that with somo car traveler I had exchanprod satclicls — no pulpit 
suit or sermon, und I advised thf older Dr. Tatton of my loss and 
that lie must iireach. "No, no, 1 will get you a clean collar, and 
you can take a text like this — . . . There was no evad- 
ing, and he said, " Better than any sermon you lost The even- 
ing audience was a compliment in numbers and attention. From a 
heart reservoir I drew, and they were not essays, but living ser* 
mens at least 

THB UBRABY. 

In my early home, so far from a library, there was a shelf and 
that not loaded. With my first little book there was a nucleus for 
a cherished hope and ambition, a library. It was in my house plan, 
here on the prairie, and in the grove I selected the best trees — 
black walnut. I beheld the logs sawed, and guarded as a traasuie 
what came to be a zoom elegant in finish, and so ample and preten- 
tious that Governor Grimes spoke of enterprise beginning a town 
with the finest library room in the state. Horace Greeley at my 
table, pleading against the demolition of the pioneer cottage, and for 
an addition, said, <'You will never want a better room; far better 
than I ever owned or expect to own *K He, as a guest, drew a dia- 
gram, and saved me from the blander of building on a spacious 
plan, which I shall not forget. 

For the owner of a library able to boast of elegance, allowing 
only the use of keys and no removal, there is respect, but not the 
emotion awakened for the florist who is profuse in bouquets to vis- 
itors as the best gifts of his heart Hy library had no guard. To 
it the people have found a welcome. It has been deranged, out of . 
order, and we have met losses. There are broken sets — an odd 
volume of Kitto, a fine one of Shakespeare, and others are missing. 
True, they can be replaced, and the cost may be better than the 
denial to others of use and inspiration. For the bibliomaniac 
there may be excuse, in guarding his old and rare editions, but 
there is none for the library owner who only wins praise for the 
bindings, and for the cases. My esteem for the gardener with 
the ugly dog at the gate, and my regard for one with volumes 
which he deems to be for show, is on an equality. He who said 
'<-weloome" to his library, when I had none, was a friend to me 
and my children. I crave for fhem a lihraiy, Jbut I shall deprecate 
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the fear of loss which denies loaning. The great Father has made 
a free library of worlds, to be the grand study of all minds, even 
the humble and the poor. 

mothjcb: a wokd to my childbeh. 

The portrait to be left oat of ''Beminiscences" is certainly not 
your mother's; and all she has been to ns is better known by the 
ministries of thirty-eight yean than by any pen-delineation or por- 
trait. Of my early romances I haye given no details, but it is fit- 
ting yon should know that this is my matured Bible conTiction^ 
« A prudent wife is from the Lord''. While endeavoring to found 
a Congregational Ohnitsh in Washington, D. C, I preached in the 
First Church, Springfield, Mass., Dr. Osgood's. Ijater I sought the 
aid of his senior deacon, in whose home I was entertained. It is 
truer than romance ; it was the woman from the Lord who opened 
the door of a i)lain, spacious, brick house, in the shadow of a cen- 
tur\''s growtli of elms. The welcome was that of a true lady, you 
can guess, llov, little had I to do Avith this meeting? What had 
she who became your mother ? Nothing. There are records of 
an epistolary corres]>ondence without a hiatus or cloud — an uute- 
nuptial disproof of the adage that *• the course of true love never 
runs smooth It did once. 

You know I think myself to have been one of the most fortu- 
nate of mortals in the family and tlie simplicity of my bride — 
every year adding a golden link in life's charmed chain. All that 
she has been to you and to me 1 could not tell you, enjoying the 
alHueut affection of one who has made us all the happiest of mor- 
tals, emitting a fragrance in the household by the ministries so 
lorn; a solace. It is my teslimonial that you my daugliters have 
received from your mother the best example and benedict lous of a 
home life, whatever from him who can use no language flattering 
or even in just compliment to the voyage of thirty-eight years of 
experiences made blissful. Each fifth day of February since 1852, 
recalls plighted love which time ripens^ and which it will req^uire 
an eternity of years to unfohL 

MONEY MAKUra. 

The writer lememben that he was early di^^usted with a sor- 
did passion for money, oonoding like a oanker, or, to ohange 
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figare, makinc^ an iinniortal to booome like a stasrriant pool, rather 
than a clear stream iroiii a charniod reservoir of power, waiting for 
a dispersion to gladden all around. Wealth, as an end, is crim- 
inal, but gained as a wayside flower in a noble career, it is to be 
prized for use. A raiser has a poor repute in this world and will 
find no eulogist in the next. There is no secret in being rich. 
Industrious saving, hoarding and compounding interest, tells the 
prosaic story of a life closed usually with a tearless funeral. The 
richest persons, save those by inheritance, have as a rule, sacrificed 
cardinal virtues, and cultivated only negative virtues. 

I could have been rich in dollars, adding ciphers on the right 
hand of my figures. By lucky purchases and favored associations 
in business, I might have been the envy of neighbors, and the 
recipient of many thousands annually, requiring for the last will a 
frequent codicil. With injustice to no one I could have taken for 
my Iowa land purchase twenty-five thousand dollars (from which 
the College gained several times that amount) ; that at compound 
interest would have been, assuming that I could otherwise support 
myself, two hundred thousand dollars. Unallured by public rail^ 
way enterprise, in the Iowa Central, I could have saved, from a 
loss, with interest, of twenty thousand dollars. In the surrender 
of sheep contracts, on tlie wool collapse, there would have been 
twenty thousand. Much in gifts I could have withheld, with no 
loss of respectability \ and the amount saved by refusing endorse- 
ment and indulgence to others, would have been a large sum that, 
lost, must be added to a retrospection of verdancy, perchance with 
an unseemly boaat of kindness that came by heredity and not by 
cultivation. 

If there &re regrets for incapacity to do what dollars would 
accomplish, there is a reflection that I have not worshipped the 
golden calf which many of my cotempoiaries have set up far from 
the echoes of Sinai. 

With exceptions, the dolts of this age who strike for money, as 
aa arrow goes from the bow to the mark, have large estates. But, 
some inherit thrift Hence, there is a related question — What 
of the succession? The children of wide-awake God-fearing ances- 
try have every advantage in the line of example and heredity. I 
was reminded in reading the history of Boxbury, now a part of 
Boston, that the rich and stilted names were gained in the royal 
line of a chance sterling few ; also reminded that my ancestor on 
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the matenuil side, John Eliot, could be mentioned in no words that 
can be held extravagant in commemonition of his virtues. 

If these statements should not be of use as a mollifying oint- 
ment in binding up the wounds of regret, it is yet a true explanar 
tion of the fact that my pioneer work brought only a competence. 
It is certainly a solace that yearly I have released from obligation 
some unfortunate dependants. I would not push out the home- 
less; I could not unfeelingly make a levy of costs for the poor, nor 
use the courts for gains. The last year I remitted for the family 
of an old friend hundreds of dollars ; to parties on the frontier I 
have relinquished my rights, if not to insure the praise of the 
widow and orphan, yet to keep a good conscience. I dare not say 
there has been no absolute yielding to tr-mptation in the strife for 
gain, but I commend to all who come after me an avoidance of the 
meshes of tlio law plots which are the occasion of boast. Thus 
am I a believer in the philosophy that only kindness, fair dealing, 
even charity to the poor, is the way to that true wealth not 
attained by the misers, who forget the relations of a Christian 
people in building up an eloTated society and cultivating cardinal 
virtues of our religion. 

So, at the going down of my sun, with regrets in the memory of 
80 few kindnesses, I can commend a small estate gained in the way 
of Christian citizenship as more to be envied than a great one 
amassed for show, personal pleasure, or by extortion. The good 
which one has kept and that bestowed upon self may be loss, and 
bring reflections to embitter the last hours in reminiscence, while 
gifts in charity and to churches, and little legazd for show, furnish 
pleasure rather than an oooasion for apology. * 

. THB OBAHPCHIft'Dltiaff. 

Our natural love for kindred has, of course, no virtue. I have 
regard, even a heart overflowing with affection for the grandchil- 
dren, but did not know its depths until this time of reflection 
in sickness. This moves me to dictate some thoughts xetroepeet- 
ive, and amounting to convictions. 

I have seen the ups and downs, individuals rising into heroio 
men though born in humble life; also the stilted on the backs of 
ancestors of renown, or rich in dollars by bequest. I have seen 
pretension and masquerade of superiority, only dothed in the rags 
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of fallen royalty with few to pit)^ for tlie issues of indnlerieo. 
These had less eoneern for the future than tlie animals that lay in 
store for winter, without tlie instincts leading the fowls of Heaven 
to seek a winter home. That want is a blessing, I do not say, for 
that is not the heart's choice in the love we bear to those who 
come after us. Still, it is not romance that poverty is the good 
angel hovering over the cradle and casting a shadow on our way, 
to be brightened by toil. Let that blessing he only brief on the 
road to competence and honor. Let us escape the delusion that 
only the poor know what gratitude is, and that they only are the 
honest. The temptation of poverty T do not covet for any, nor a 
anxfeit of riches to beget a denial of the great Giver of all; rather 
the product of saving in ways of self-denial, to avert slavish 
dependence and want incident to poverty. Nature's demands in 
perils and the weakness of decrepit old age are realities. Pride is 
the twin beggar of want. Perhaps less entitled to relief is pride 
than the Tietims of calamity. It is out of fashion to save; yet 
what but unreason to squander earnings or heritage to become a 
companion of the sluggard, begging in vain in harvest. 

A great delusion of the time is, that most of those who axe 
envied came to their estate of honor or wealth by smart trickery. 
A student by deception of his instructor brought high markings; 
duplicity insured voters; and hard bargains great wealth, whereas 
it is a life-lesson that all out of line with probity and justice is 
loss in the final result. A tainted reputation is more than a 
canker to the tongue and rust to money; from such a character 
society should flee as from a viper or as when in the vicinage of 
contagion. A professional trader", alas, is the prey of the 
tempter as a rule. A idace hunter who must rise on the deprecia- 
tion of rivals, has achieved only a cheap^ brief honor, nothing for 
his children in the royal line of heredity. Sleightof-hand perform- 
ers aie for "one night only''; tricky buyers, sharp lawyers, mi»> 
leading courts, enjoy only ephemeral success, becoming a company 
of despised conspirators, savoring of hypocrisy in deeds which late 
repentance can only extenuate — not fully atone for. 

I have seen the literary plagiarist — how proud until discov- 
ered; the doctor famed by the professed cure of a malady, when 
the specific disease was only a myth; the lawyer with the plumes 
of a fraud in plea; and shyster, hard even to impoverishing wid- 
ows and orphans, rich by estate settling, with almost ghoulish ^ee 
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over the fat pickings of the dead. Their repate was a worthleas 
reneering. They preferred the falae fruit golden to the eye, but 
ashes to the taste — the foretaste of dregs from' the eap of woe^ 
which I fervently hope none by me known and regarded may 
drinki 

Then open honest gains — no dagger hidden for the dark cur* 

tain of night, but becoming what we wish to appear on the road to 
success by fair, frank ways. Let there be decoyer for the fish, a 
trap for a bird, but never brutality in use of strength or finesse or 
fraud in dealing with rivals; only the love born of the Great 
Exemplar, and holding ])reciou.s the words, "that mercy I would 
show to others, show thou to me ! " 

MEMORIAL OF HIS FAITH. 

Mr. Grinnell left fur his children a dictated expression of sick- 
room experience, which will remain to them a precious memorial 
of his faith. In this he speaks of the dread of the disease which 
fastened upon him and the final liberty from fear wliich he gained 
through the thought of how little he was suffering in comparison 
with the Saviour. This is the memorial in full: 

So, my children, the religious trust of my parents, so far from 
being a delusion, is my joy and trust. For you all I wish broader 
acres, a larger bank account and honors; but the commendation of 
a life of virtue, mingled with gratitude and trust in the 'j^reat 
Fatlier is worth more than all. The giirment of my profession i 
can not make white. Thoughtless words may never be recalled, 
but a confiding trust in my Saviour i express with the pleasure of 
one who has received so much and can leave with cheerful trust 
kindred, the church, my country and all in the hands of that Provi- 
dence who, I believe, will never leave or forsake his own. Then 
in the last words, confidingly, the Bible is our guide, providence a 
study, Christ the exemplar, who will bring inconceivable joy, even 
in hours of pain: and if at last there should be a delusion there 
will be no regret that I was sent forth on tliis mission, but pless- 
ure, with a dying breath to mention my SsTiour, the world's cap- 
tain, a physician for the sick soul and His example to be a ]>er;>et- 
ual study and imitation. I know these may be mere words, but 
they express convictions; they may want the enforcement of life 
but they are the honest thoughts I would have in association with 
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an unworthy life; and the only sennon falling from my lips foi 
which I eiave a remembianee and heed by those who shall evei 
care to inquire, <<What did he dof What did he become? And 
to what did he aspire ?*' Ah! that I had a gift of tongue to leave 
a conviction of what I feel. Ah! that if spared days in the 
encounter with disease I may give a new test of my loyalty to 
Christ; that it may be a reassurance that houses and lands and all 
earthly goods are of trivial poncorn rontrastpd with a fitness to 
meet and worship with tnu K-iug oi glory through all eternity. 
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Thb oircnmstanoes of Mr. Grinneirs death, the addresses at his 
fiiTieraly and the subsequent memorial meeting, together with a few 
testimonials by persons not present on these oocasions, are here 
appended: 

Hon. J. B, Grinnell died last nifiht at 10.30 o'clock. The sufferer was in 
a chair and leaning forward on a pile of pillows, apparently sleeping restfally. 
TDm attendant, Mr. Newman, w»id he wao reeling better tliaa lie bad tor •ome time. 
Mir. Grinnell awoko uiul siud he was frt'o from pain, .sjieaking in a firm voice. He 
conld not be indurod to lii^ down :i)i<l dii'd in his chair. He was conscious to the 
last. Mr. Grinnell had been in falling health for about two years, from bronchitis 
■ad asthina, with interrals of releeie from snffering, in whieh his eneigy of ohai>- 
acter at timee carried him beyond hie phydcal strength and aggravated the 
lelnpsrs. Professor Jones, of Normal. Til., and Mrs. nrinnell were at Mr. Grin- 
nell'ii Hide when he pa&sed away. Mr. (irinnell was fully conscious of bis approach- 
lag end. He passed away without suffering. 

Mr. Qrinaell wae married Feb. 3, 18BB, to Ml« Julia A. Ghapin, of Bprinf- 

field, Mass. They had two daughters — ^Inry Chapin, iio%v the Avifc of Rev. Dr. 
D. O. Moars, of Worcester, Mas.s., and Carrie Holmes, now the wife of ProfeSMT 
B. D. Jones, of Normal, III. — Juwa State Register, April 1st. 

FUHBBAZi 8KBTICB8. 

The dtiaens united in doing honor to hie memory. The leetiem, ttrelem spirit 

of the city's founder beats forherno more. His eool has gone to its reward ; his own 
unostentatious spirit of generosity will live on. It was one of his requests that 
there should bo no mourning for hiui — quite in keeping with his public life — and 
the ordinary symbola of mourning will be omitted. No robing in black at hil 
death. He has gone where l.s joy and comfort and peace. 

The fnncrri! was lifld at the Imnso at 2 P. M., a Small nmnber hein? present, 
and all arraugument) under direcUou of B. M. Kellogg, a long and trusted friend 
of the family. The ezMoiMe were teief, oondatlng only of a prayer. 

Then the funeral procession took up ite mareh to the ohoroh. It had been 
preceded by Ciordnn Cranger Po«;t O. A. R., a very graceful and npproi«riat«' thing 
for the post to do. Tlien came Hons of early settlers, the active pall-l>earers, fol< 
lowed by the honorary pall-bearers ; after them the relatives and friends. As the 
prooearion passed down the ohnxoh aisle Frofesscr Kimball played on the organ 
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Beethoven's foneral murch. In appropriate places in the church were seated the 
major and dty ooandl, officera and dinelon iA the Tarious bauking instituticMis, 
tha college faculty* trasteea and stadenti. All av^bte apace In the ehnrch was 
ocrupiod by friends, tiie city aoeming to hftTO tuned oat en immm to do honflr to 

Uie memory of its founder. 

Prayer was first offered by Presiding Elder T. B. Hughes. Rev. J. ¥. Ueilner 
annoonoed the opening hymn, " Shall We Meet Begpond the Birer '*. 

Mr. Tenney then read a few selections from Scripture and proceeded with tiM 
opeiiiiif; address, pvinfj liis personal impressions of Mr. GriniicH's individunlity 
and character. Among other things he Haid: First, he was of an e^scntialiy poetic 
temperament, ffis oonoeptlaii of things was not dmply aa tii^ ate, Imt aa thegr 
might and ou^ht to He caught the ideal in every situation and with the ardor 
of plowing hopefuliK-.^-s .set about attaining it. This ♦■lenu'nt characterized his 
writings and public addresses. His thoughts, tinged with poetic glow, rushed out 
into ezpreadon aometimea faster than loglo could arrange them and aometlmea 
they seemed to mingle in inextricable confusion, but almost invariably they 
emerged in .<some telling climax tliat ju.stitied all that had gone before. T!it»re was 
a real Carlyliau strength in his style when at his best, and many times his grasp of 
the sitaation in pnbtic speaking, and the aptness iA his illnalratioiw aad telUng 
quality of his humor, gave him striking oratorioal power. This poetical el»> 
ment showed itself in bis ib-eils. Seeing what oupht to be done, he many times 
attempted what to cold prudence seemed impossibilities, and his courage and hop^ 
fulness carried him through to successful issues where a tattering, distrastful man 
would haye made utter failurea. 

A second distinpiiislitng rlinmcterlstic was n lar^e-benrted generosity. Tie 
thought not only of his own thiug.s but also of the things of others, yea, many 
times he seemed to forget about his own that he might think and care for others. 
This element made him a man of notable pubUe spirit. He lived for hia state aad 
town, for Iowa College and his Church. Their rei)atatinn wa.s .a.s the apple of his 
eye: tbeir ]>ra<;perity his highest earthly ambition, and for Uieit interests no per- 
sonal Hiicriiices were too great. 

And this same spirit he carried oat in his relations to indlTidoals who needed 
his help. There is an unwritten history of personal helpfulness to multitudes in 
his life which would prove him to be in the largest measure a lover of his 
fellow-men. 

In his religions thinking he would be considered p rogress i ve rather than con- 

servative. He held unflinchingly to the grand essentials of the Christian faith, 
but ho was nobly tolerant in his attitTule to cver\' .sincere searcher after the trntli. 
He was ever ready to welcome the new light which was " to break out from the 
word". 

In his personal faith and hidden religions Ufto he ripened in these last yean of 
exponpiief, nnd pvinnrrl a Inimility and simple tmst which WAS au inspiration to 
all who came into contact with him. 

He left f<Hr his cliUdren a dictated expression of his sick<4O0m eq^enooi 
which will remain to them a precious memorial of hia faith. 

After Mr. Tenney had closed hi.s addres.s. Bev. Wm. Wright annowiiced the 
second hymn, *' We Shall Meet Bye and Bye." 

Professor L. ¥. Parker, whom Mr. Grinnell had asked several years ago to 
give the addresa at his funeral, then gave a Uography of the deceased, speaUog 
eloqnnit]y> tenderly of his hopes and his fears, his strugpb his aspirations and 
Ills suocessos n« a cultured, refined man and as an enterprising citi/en. From the 
address we extract one passage and the conclusion. " Naturally, as the magnet 
draws iico, once here ha could not be uuMenomnlieavd. The flnt wavee of po^ 
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vladon had flooded in from the soath and the southern portion of the free states 
west of the All^ghanles. These pioneos were all along our ilTers, throogh all oar 

groves, brawny men, industrious, hardy and fearless as Daniel Boone, often moio 
unfriendly to ubolitionlsta than to slavery itself. Eijjh teen hundred and fifty-four 
was memorable in Iowa for the large inflow from the more northern and New Eng- 
land stales, Ipr fho dlslinct politlal \mo» of o^wodtien to tho l^msas-Nelnadcft 
UUp and for tho etoctioo on that platform of James W. Grimes to the govenoi^ 
ship. It was tho state after Mr. flrlnnell's own heart. Tlio beauty of its ocean- 
like prairies was fascinating to him, but most fascinating of all was tho industry, 
the intelligence and the aspirations of its people. Its possibilities seemed bound- 
IssB. Into tho diseiuslons of 1804 ho dadtod as Sheridan flew whero Vollets fell 
thickest. It was his introduction to tho state. Thenceforward his name was a 
lioasehold word in all our Mesopotamia, liis colony an object of widespread intcr- 
OSt* His facile and felicitous speech, quick repartee and measureless energy were 
In demand In all campaigns, and his profonnd thought was called for In offldal 
life. He was made state senator from ISA! to 1860 and was efficient in all the bet- 
ter lcc:islatinn of the time. Tlio fair historian of all interests will be compelled to 
write his name mure than once in the legislative progress of the time, for example, 

1808» tho Iowa school legislation. 

• ••••• 

Of our friend'H life from l)v>0 to 1^70 I can speak with tiie jicrfoct assurance 
derived from daily conference and confidence. During that time tho Iowa 
seemed more than his lengthened shadow. There is hat slight figure of 8i>oech in 
the statement that It was the man himself. Hero than ono man not in harmony 
with liis central purpose \va.<« advised to move on; those who remained WOTS 
quieted both churchward and coUegoward by contrast with him. 

Wieland once said of the German poet Goethe: "Since the morning I first 
met him mj sonl has hsen as toll of Gostho as the dewdrops of sunshine.*' In 
that elder day Mr. Orinneirs magnetic personality so impressed strangers through 
the state that ho who took liis liand or heard lii.s speech could not forget him. It 
was natural, then, that wo who were in daily contact with him should soon learn to 
ssoond all his thoughts, his plans at homo, and to make him on all occasions oar 
chief representative abroad. 

Those who have met him only in tho late years, when diftease was sapping his 
wonderful vital force and making it less possible for him to take an active share in 
•11 onr multiplying Interests, osn searosly appreciate the uniTetsall^ or the stlm»> 
lation of his earlier presence. Those ol that time will cheerfully accord to him % 
greater influence toward all that we most value in town life than to any other; 
some of us would say more than to all others. It was then obvious indeed that he 
who would cany any puhlic measure most lint secure onr friend's oo-tqieration. 
Even if his plan did not seem to some of US quite the host, his personal effort 
would certainly make it the most feasible. 

In church influence and church building he was not limited to externals. In 
addition to his early mass of bmlness allaln he was the first and long the only pas- 
tor in the town, and always \iithoQt compensation. His preaching was always 
fresh, fraternal nixl lioiieful. Tt wits fresh, for it had t!ie tone of tho West about 
it, of the newest West that was growing up about us. He talked little of tho con- 
dition of tiie Jews, mote of the work of the early Christians, but most of all of the 
things done and to be dcno there and then. That preaching was eminently broth* 
erly. Ilis reli^^ion and his expression of it wa.s largely, very largely philanthropic. 
Truth came to him a.s it has been said to roach tho mind of the late Dr. Ooofh ll, «>f 
St. I^mis, from sympathy rather than by a painful process of learning. Ho waa 
Iraomne because he was so thoroncMrhamaii. He found duty in bsnorolenoek in 
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flood iriUiBf , in thoa^bt and in proetlflo. Wm wmd^ impollod to aU gtmnm 

kindness, liia acts attnictod to it. The bereaved, the sick and the unfortunafeo 
always cxpfct^'d to iioar hia quick coming footsteps and were never disappointed 
wiiliuut iinpcraiive reaMHis. It was uo strauge thing for groceries, a pair of shoes, 
or OTOO ft stove, to bo ordered at tbe aalenoom, or eest to tboie in want fram Us 
own home. With such preaching in our pulpit and such practice Ottt of lt» bi||l|r 
aod s<>lf-li<»]p \\ ns very ca-HV in tlio**G (hiys in our little community. 

And do yuu who liave come to us iu later years wouder uow that our preacher 
waaaoinflnential; thatbiapreacbinf waabelpfol? Tbe preaeber •eemed to adopt 
Pope's maxim in otir oonuniinity life and to aasane that " whatever is is right". 
Complaint on his lips was strangrp ; praise was easy. In turning to the future, both 
near and remote, it was the radiant side lie saw. Ueury Ward Beecber once told 
bis congregation that wbenever be wanted to study tbe doetrine ol original sin be 
studied them. Whenever our fintt pastor wanted to study the bssis of terrestrial 
hopo he studied himself. On that dcopest tablet he found the one word "hope" 
written, boldly written. Ue repeated it to us in ever varying phrase and never 
Tar>-ing confidenoe. He beUered in na and in our faUoo vntil we, too, dand to 
beliere in both. His hope was contagioos, ▼ietorioos, orerytbing vanisbed befon 
it. It fillod th»' place with happiness n?id h.irmony. 

The coUirge has ever been the object of his highest hope and of his mucit con- 
Stan^ effort. It was in bis New York plan, iu all arrangements here bef<»^ Iowa 
eoUege became oar own, in bis sacoessfnl dfert to try it bore, and in all bis lalsr 
thought. If the name of the givers and of tlie agent who received the gifts were 
written on uU donations of the college, liis liiiiiie and that of hi'- family ^voulii have 
no parallel in library and cottage and college building. Jiluir iiuii i>taud»> to-day, 
and long may it stand, tbe one great monnmont to bis grsatsst sncosas in obtaining 
a dngle donation for a college building after the tornado. 

The entire city voices its memory and its gratitude to-day. The city flag at 
half mast, words of the city council, the resolutions of tbe business men and their 
dosed doors, the sllenoe in our sdiool-rooms, this great sawtmbly, and not least of 
all, the request of tbe "boysin blue " to be permitted to bear tbis sleeping dust to 
its final rest, tell how very near our friend came to tlie common weal and heart. 
The soldier never had a better friend than he, the town cannot have a nobler ben- 
ofaotor than bo wbo lanndiod it, trimmed tbo sails and so long bold its bohn. 

Yonder parlL may yet boor some formal monoment, but to bim wbo woold see 
bim completest we would say, "Rehold! the town itself, Grinnel! in its material 
form, its educational institutions, its moral life." His face and his deeds are pho- 
tographed on grateful hearts here and elsewhere. His beneficiaries in ordinary 
want and in tbo tornado disaster bleas bis memory and some bavo woloonted bim 
on the other shore. If we should utter a word hero of sympathy with the kindred 
bereaved, wo should say that we who speak and we who are silent feel most like 
taldng our seat by your side as largely the partners of your emotions. Our brother 
gone woold not have yon wear a badge of monming tar bim ; bo would not boTO 
us remember him with tears of pain. Privilege and duty alike demand that we 
should permit his life work to be an inspiration and his hope to be our crown of 
joy. It is a rich legacy of joy, it will remain a ceaseless benefaction to us. His 
dekneas was long and at timoa thiov|^ agonies worse than death. Ho olosod Us 
eyes at last under the clouds and in tbo night. Morning came to oa and It waa 
goldonsanshino. Ugbt came to blnii and it was tbo radianoo ol booTtii. 



At tbo olow of Fkoteor Pkrkor's addreti Sir. Uagm aUodod faciidyto bii 



** Beloved dust, farewell, 
Hail, beloved brother! " 
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arqnaintance and friendship with Mr. Grinnell. He said it was in 1848 that he 
first luetTUr. Grinnell. lie was introduced to him at Dubuque while a Fourth of 
July oelttbnUoo was In progress. He was at that time, as he always was, a demon- 
•tntlTO, antbiiBlasUo man. He grasped ^reiysitiiatloii and made the most of It. 

nis younfj heart was buoyant and full of Impo, Tn tin- fmplny of tho Amcriran 
Tract Society he was the most useful man ever enpa;j(Ml liy tli;it prcat (rutli distrib- 
uting organization. Uo could ttee more people and say muru in a day than any 
man be ever knew. He wasa herald of ll|^tand truth to the early TlUages of Iowa 
and Wisconsin . It was at that time and while riding over this western country that 
he first conceived the idea of a mom! educational town to l»o founded somewhere 
on the open prairies — a place that should bo as a beacon liglit for all far and near. 
It was some time until he met Mr. Grinnell again, but afterward be saw mueh 
of blm, and it was his Rood fortune to become intimately associated with him in 
carrying out some of his ijroat life tliotit^hts. TT«> had often thought that in that 
first meeting lie had learned to Icnow Mr. Grinnell as well as hu had learned to 
know others In years of acquaintanceship. The frank, easy, o[)en and spontaneout 
nature of the man left nothing hidden after that, to him, motnorable meeting. 

Aft<>r fdving these facts, Pr. Magoun paid a beautiful tribute to tho noble 
Christian life of his friend and lt;Uow-worker. It was lull oi eloqoeace and 
patfaoo, and loft a deep impression upon the audience. 

The elodng musical selection was "Gathering Home soprano aolo by Mrs. 
Geo. M. Christian. It was one of the most touching things of the afternoon. Tho 
beautiful words, rendered so lauitlessly by the gifted singer of the city of Grin- 
nell, went home to the hearts of all, and many eyes were dimmed with tears aa 
Hm words " One by one " fell from the dnger't Ups. 

The exercises closed with prayer by Kev. >Ir. Chamberlain, of Iowa CoUsgO* 
Hundreds, if not thousands, tiled past the tiowcr-laden casket, and many lingered, 
showing how hard it was to part with one who through many years had endeared 
faimsalf toall. 

The warm wrathor followed by the cold spell of the night before had left the 
Kmds in a j)ractically impa.ssable condition. It was thought hc^t not to drive tho 
hearse or any carriages to the cemetery. Tho members of Gordon Tost, G. A. B., 
Tohm t e eio d their s e rv i ce s to carry the Uer all the way to the cemetery, a distance 
of nearly a mile. The ofTer was accepted, and the old soldiers, for the love they 
bore him while living, with bowed heads carried the burden. Nothing showed 
more tenderly the devotion to tho good man, the noble pioneer and distinguished 
dtlson who now Um bnxiod near the dty that will perpetuate bis name.— Orbw 



The foUowlag Sondi^ afte r noon. In the CongregatUmal Ohnnli, waa giTen to 

memorial services of a free, spontaneous character in honor of Mr. Grinnell, Of 
much more value in testimony to him th;ui any formal exercises. Familiar 
speeches, full of reminiscences and warm tribute, were made by Kev. T. O. Braln- 
erd. Col. 8. F. Cooper, H. O. Little, Rev. J. M. Chamberlain, J. P. Lyman, PnI. 
J. Macy, R. M. Kellogg, Mr. Clark (son of an early settler), Ex-President G. F. 
Magoun, D. D., Prof. U. D. Jones, Rev. D. O. Mears, D. D., of Worcester, Rev. H. 
M. Teuuey ; letters were read from Ex-Governor Larrabee and Mrs. President G. 
A. Gates (In the absence of her husband East), and resolutions of condolenee by 
the Gordon Granger Post, O. A. B., the preamble of which says of Mr. Grinnell : 
"In spidt be was always with us and tm v»i the lichtiug ior the Union waa net 
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•Iwftji done'at the front; there weie cnemlM in the iMr, and IIm maul eonlliel 
WM nofe lew tbaa the phjrioaL*' 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Resolutions by the Grinncll Board of Trade, by the directors of the Savings 
Bank and the First National Bunk, and by the Faculty of Iowa College, testified 
to Mr. Griunell'B worth and pre-eminent Msrvices; also by the executive commit" 
tee of the State Temperance AlUatioe, of which he was a prominent member and 
olBcer* 

In a published interview, ITon. Cliarlos Aldrich, of Webster City, la., legislator, 
and formerly Chicago editor, said, 1 believe that he did more with voice and pen 
to make the resonrcee and advantagee of Iowa known in the Eael ttan any twenty 
other men." Poetmaeter Brandt, of Dea Moinee, said, " He was a grand man. 

Foremost in every good work, ho has been a mighty force in the moral, intellectual 
and material history of Iowa, and to his inflaenoe we owe much of our proad 
position." * 

Rev. Jamee L. Hill, D. !>., of Medfctd, Haas., editor of GoldM Ag€t and 

former student of Iowa College, wrote: 

" Inwa's present greatness did not happen. Let us cheerfully accord honor to 
whom honor is due. ... I remember most vividly of all the patriotic meet- 
ings in which Hr. GMnnell was the chief speaker dwing the war. Since then I 
have felt the cradle of liberty rock. T have heard the best American orators in 
Faneuil Hall, and Gladstone and John Bright in impassioned addresses in parliji- 
ment, but it was no such event to me as when the eager, expectant citixens at 
Grinnell came together in the church to give evidence at the slightest touch <rf the 
magic orator of the depth of their pent-up emotions. For the sake of brevity lei 
me only eatalogne three out of many things I would like to number lOT which the 
citizens of Grinncll owe their founder never-ending gratitude. 

*' 1. He honcied the church and its Sabbath in the eyes of the whole comma- 
nity. It will bo imposslhle for me to forget how he held up to public soctn any 
man in the colony who had not respect enough for the Lord's Day ' to get up and 
put on a clean shirt and go to meeting '. lie did stand up manfully for the decen- 
cies ai life. He did create a sentiment In favor of respectability. By rea son of Idt 
words and influence the hard-worked somnolent farmers would in harvest time 

dirt'ct tlK'ir teams, followed by playful colts, toward the village church. If no one 
else would preach ho would itreadi. Our preachers dealt mostly in * canned goods' 
in those busy days; we thought we were honored to have a sermon preached to us 
that Iqr its local alludons had evidently been Inspired by the occasion. 

"2. It was worth a lifetime to liavo given such testimony to temperance. 
Those of us who, since graduating at the college, have resided in places that have 
no scruples, even about license, see with great distinctness how far in advance of 
bis time was the man who so many yean ago laid the foondatlon of a iwohlbition 
town in the remote, unbroken West. His influence made it impossible to traffic in 
intoxicants upon thwe acres. His spirit h.as touched thf)usands who from that 
municipality have been called to a life work in other communities. 

**3. He Is remembered by us for the encouragement he gave to labor. Some of 
ns who were working our way through Iowa College, without over receiving a dol- 
lar from home, cannot forget i\\>- inspiration of his words. When we read Tioln rt 
Bums' poem ' Is There For Hone.st Poverty ? ' we would get an incitement that 
only words from J. B* Oiinnell would surpass. On the Fourth of July, at the cele- 
hration on the Common, he would drag as up on the stage and make na frightened 
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youngsters honor the American eagle. We for a few bewildered moments would 
forget bow lU-dreMod and tanned we were, and go home neolvfng that we would 

by dint of study and practice make ourselves worthy of the recognition ho liad 
given us. Having great facility of Bpeecli liinisplf, acquiretl l)y long yoan OH the 
platform and stump, ho was merciless on thoi$e who would not try. 

** If all who tove him and honor him had been allowed to follow hla bier the 
line would have reached ttie cemetery long bef«»e some who composed it had left 
tlieir town. He was an unHollish man. Ho was a puhlic-s[>irited man. Curronts 
that were set in motion by him have clianged the course of many a life. His 
imaginatloa was quick, hie sympatliies aenflttlve and ttrong, liis wit ready and hia 
sense of pleasure always alert. It was like an instinct with tiim to be In good 
cheer. Tho sight of a multitude would kindle his whole h<-!ng. He had a great 
capacity for genuine good fellowship. He was an ago maker.'* 

▲t the SDth Annual Meeting of the Congregational General Anodatlott ot 
Iowa, 1860 (making it a role to attend as Mr. Grinnell did, notwithstanding his 
in;i!)y <>o(^tiiv!itio(is, -.vm] prejw?nt on this ocra-sion though An invalid), he suiniiifMl up ^ 
his life work and aHpirutiuns: " The soil was rouHeerated to temperance, education 
and religion, sending forth lights wUflb we pray may never be dimmed ; and may 
these moosBsea be an angary and propheey of the oonqtiest of our beloved Iowa 
fbrCbrUt." 
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